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"//  must  always  be  rich  in  goals  and  ideals,  seemingly  attainable  but  beyond  immediate 
reach  .  .  . 

"It  must  become  truly  a  seat  of  learning  where  research  is  pursued,  books  written,  and 
the  creative  instinct  is  aroused,  encouraged,  and  developed  in  its  faculty  and  students. 

"It  must  ever  be  mindful  that  education  is  a  precious  treasure  transmitted —  a  sacred 
trust  to  be  held,  used,  and  enjoyed,  and  if  possible  strengthened,  then  passed  on  to 
others  upon  the  same  trust. " 

— from  the  writings  of 

LOUIS  DEMBITZ  BRANDEIS  (1856-1941) 

on  the  goals  of  a  university. 


"Brandeis  will  be  an  institution  of  quality,  where  the  integrity  of  learning,  of  research, 
of  writing,  of  teaching,  will  not  be  compromised.  .  .  It  will  be  a  dwelling  place  of 
permanent  values  —  those  few  unchanging  values  of  beauty,  of  righteousness,  of 
freedom,  which  man  has  ever  sought  to  attain  .  .  .  It  will  offer  its  opportunities  of 
learning  to  all. " 

ABRAM  L.  SACH AR,  Brandeis'  first  president 
at  ceremonies  inaugurating  the  University,  October  7,  1948 


"If  we  want  Brandeis  University  in  its  second  quarter  century  to  be  a  university  of 
academic  distinction,  faithful  to  the  highest  ideals  of  free  inquiry,  committed  without 
compromise  to  the  discovery,  preservation  and  transmission  of  knowledge,  and 
increasingly  skilled  in  enriching  the  learning  experiences  of  all  of  its  students,  we  can 
do  it. " 

MARVER  H.  BERNSTEIN,  President,  Brandeis  University 
inaugural  address,  October  5,  1972 
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1982-83  ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 
FALL  TERM* 


Sun 

Aug  29 

Mon 

Aug  30 

Tues 

Aug  31 

Wed 

Sept  1 

Thurs 


Sept  2 


Fri 

Sept  3 

Mon 

Sept  6 

Tues 

Sept  7 

Wed 

Sept  15 

Fri 

Sept  17 

Tues 

Sept  21 

Mon 

Sept  27 

Tues 

Sept  28 

Mon 

Oct  11 

Fri 

Oct  22 

Wed 

Nov  3 

Thurs-Fri 

Nov  25-26 

Fri 

Dec  10 

Mon-Tues 

Dec  13-14 

Wed-Tues 

Dec  15-21 

Mon 

Jan  2  (1983) 

Dorms  open  and  new  students  arrive 

Orientation  and  registration  for  all  freshmen  and  other  new  students 

Placement  exams  (dayl) 

Placement  exams  (day2) 

Registration  for  returning  students  (10:00  a.m.) 

Registration  continues  for  returning  students 

Sectioning  (dayl)(for  multi-section  courses  listed  in  packet) 

Sectioning  (day2) 

Labor  Day  -  no  university  exercises  -  staff  holiday 

First  day  of  instruction.  Last  day  to  register  for  fall  term  without  late  fee 

Brandeis  Friday  (Friday  class  schedule  is  in  effect) 

Rosh  Hashanah  -  no  university  exercises 

All  work  for  a  spring  incomplete  is  due  to  instructor 

Last  day  for  filing  course  enrollment  cards  without  late  fee  (thereafter  students 

may  make  changes  in  study  programs  only  with  approval  of  the  Committee  on 

Academic  Standing) 

Late  registration  period  ends 

Yom  Kippur  -  no  university  exercises 

Grades  replacing  spring  incompletes  are  due  in  Registrar's  Office 
Brandeis  Monday  (Monday  class  schedule  is  in  effect) 

Columbus  Day  -  staff  holiday  -  university  exercises  as  scheduled 

Midterm  grades  due 

Last  day  to  drop  a  fifth  course  or  change  to  flexible  rate 

Thanksgiving  -  no  university  exercises  -  staff  holiday 

Last  day  of  instruction 

Study  days 

Examination  period 

Fall  term  grades  are  due  in  the  Registrar's  Office 


'Make-up  Exams  will  be  held  Mon-Thurs,  Sept  13-16 


1982-83  ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 
SPRING  TERM* 


Tue 

Jan  18 

Wed 

Jan  19 

Thurs 

Jan  20 

Tues 

Jan  25 

Wed 

Feb  2 

Wed  Feb  9 

Fri-Mon      Feb  18-21 


Thurs 

Wed 

Fri 

Fri 

Wed 

Tues 

Tues 

Wed- 
Thurs 

Fri-Thurs 

Mon 


Feb  24 
Mar  9 
Mar  18 
Mar  25 
Apr  6 
Apr  19 
May  3 

May  4-5 
May  6-12 
May  9 


Thurs 

May  19 

Fri 

May  20 

Sun 

May  22 

Tues 

May  24 

New  and  returning  students  arrive 
Registration  for  new  students 

Registration  for  returning  students  (10:00  a.m.) 
Sectioning  (for  courses  listed  in  packet,  afternoon) 

First  day  of  instruction 

Last  day  to  register  without  payment  of  late  fee 

Last  day  for  filing  course  enrollment  cards  without  late  fee  (thereafter  students 

may  make  study  program  changes  only  with  approval  of  the  Committee  on 

Academic  Standing) 

Late  registration  periods  ends 

All  work  for  a  fall  incomplete  is  due  to  instructor 

Grades  replacing  fall  incompletes  are  due  in  Registrar's  Office 

Washington's  Birthday  Weekend  -  no  university  exercises  - 
staff  holiday  (Monday  only) 

Brandeis  Monday  (Monday  class  schedule  is  in  effect) 

Midterm  grades  are  due 

Last  day  to  drop  a  fifth  course  or  change  to  flexible  rate 

Last  day  of  instruction  before  spring  vacation 

Classes  resume 

Patriot's  Day  -  university  exercises  as  scheduled  -  staff  holiday 

Last  day  of  instruction.  All  course  work  due  other  than  final  exams 

Study  days 

Examination  period 

Senior  grades  for  all  courses  without  final  examinations  are  due  in  Registrar's 
Office  by  10:00  a.m. 

Senior  grades  for  all  courses  with  final  examinations  are  due  in  Registrar's  Office 
by  10:00  a.m.  on  third  day  after  exam 

Department  degree  meetings  at  9:30  a.m. 

Faculty  meeting  at  9:30  a.m. 

Commencement 

All  other  Spring  term  grades  are  due  in  the  Registrar's  Office 


*  Make-up  examinations  will  be  held  Thurs,  Jan  27  and  Mon-Wed,  Jan  31-Feb  2 


TENTATIVE  ACADEMIC  CALENDAR  FOR  1983-84 
FALL  TERM* 


Sun 

Aug  21 

Mon 

Aug  22 

Tues 

Aug  23 

Wed 

Aug  24 

Thurs 

Aug  25 

Fri 

Aug  26 

Mon 

Aug  29 

Mon-Tues 

Sept  5-6 

Wed-Fri 

Sept  7-9 

Mon 

Sept  19 

Thurs 

Sept  22 

Mon 

Sept  26 

Thurs 

Sept  29 

Mon 

Oct  10 

Tues 

Oct  18 

Thurs 

Oct  20 

Tues 

Nov  1 

Wed 

Nov  9 

Fri 

Nov  11 

Thur-Fri 

Nov  24-25 

Fri 

Dec  9 

Mon-Tues 

Dec  12-13 

Wed-Tues 

Dec  14-20 

Wed 

Dec  28 

Dorms  open  and  new  students  arrive 

Orientation  and  registration  for  all  freshmen  and  other  new  students 

Placement  exams  (day  1) 

Placement  exams  (day  2);  Registration  for  returning  students 

Registration  continues  for  returning  students 
Sectioning  (day  1) 

Sectioning  (day  2) 

First  day  of  instruction 

Last  day  to  register  for  fall  term  without  late  fee 

Labor  Day  -  no  university  exercises  -  staff  holiday  (Monday  only) 

Rosh  Hashanah  —  no  university  exercises 

Last  day  for  filing  course  enrollment  cards  without  late  fee  (thereafter  students 

may  make  changes  in  study  programs  only  with  approval  of  the  Committee  on 

Academic  Standing) 

All  work  for  a  spring  incomplete  is  due  to  instructor. 

Late  registration  period  ends 

Succot  —  no  university  exercises 

Brandeis  Thursday  (Thursday  class  schedule  is  in  effect) 

Grades  replacing  spring  incompletes  are  due  in  Registrar's  Office 

Sh'mini  Atzeret  -  no  university  exercises 

Columbus  Day  -  staff  holiday  -  university  exercises  as  scheduled 

Brandeis  Thursday  (Thursday  class  schedule  is  in  effect) 

Midterm  grades  due 

Last  day  to  drop  a  fifth  course  or  change  to  flexible  rate 

Brandeis  Friday  (Friday  class  schedule  is  in  effect) 

Veteran's  Day  -  no  university  exercises 

Thanksgiving  -  no  university  exercises  -  staff  holidays 

Last  day  of  instruction 

Study  days 

Examination  period 

Fall  term  grades  are  due  in  the  Registrar's  Office 


*  Make-up  examinations  will  be  held  Mon-Thurs,  Sept  12-15 


TENTATIVE  ACADEMIC  CALENDAR  FOR  1983-84 
SPRING  TERM* 


Wed 


Jan  18 


Thur 

Jan  19 

Mon 

Jan  23 

Thurs 

Feb  2 

Thurs 

Feb  9 

Fri-Mon 

Feb  17-20 

Thurs 

Mar  1 

Wed 

Mar  7 

Fri 

Mar  16 

Fri 

Apr  13 

Wed 

Apr  25 

Tues 

May  1 

Wed- 

Thurs 

May  2-3 

Fri- 

Thurs 

May  4-10 

Mon 

May  7 

Thurs 

May  17 

Fri 

May  18 

Sun 

May  20 

Tues 

May  22 

New  and  returning  students  arrive 
Registration  for  new  and  returning  students 
Sectioning 

First  day  of  instruction 

Last  day  to  register  without  payment  of  late  fee 

Last  day  for  filing  course  enrollment  cards  without  late  fee  (thereafter  students 

may  make  changes  in  study  program  only  with  approval  of  the  Committee  on 

Academic  Standing) 

Late  registration  period  ends 

All  work  for  a  fall  incomplete  is  due  to  instructor 

Grades  replacing  fall  incompletes  are  due  in  Registrar's  Office 

Washington's  Birthday  Weekend  -  no  university  exercises  - 
staff  holiday  Monday  only 

Brandeis  Monday  (Monday  class  schedule  is  in  effect) 

Midterm  grades  are  due 

Last  day  to  drop  a  fifth  course  or  change  to  flexible  rate 

Last  day  of  instruction  before  spring  vacation 

Classes  resume 

Last  day  of  instruction 

All  course  work  due  other  than  final  exams 


Examination  period 

Senior  grades  for  all  courses  without  final  examinations  are  due  in  Registrar's 
Office  by  10:00  a.m. 

Senior  grades  for  all  courses  with  final  examinations  are  due  in  Registrar's  Office 
by  10:00  a.m.  on  third  day  after  exam 

Department  degree  meetings  at  9:30  a.m. 

Faculty  meeting  at  9:30  a.m. 

Commencement 

All  other  spring  term  grades  are  due  in  the  Registrar's  Office 


*Make-up  examinations  will  be  held  Wed-Thur,  Jan  25-26  and  Mon-Tues,  Jan  30-31 


Brandeis  University 

Founded  in  1948,  Brandeis  University  quickly  established  itself  as  one  of  the  finest  private 
liberal  arts  universities  in  the  United  States.  It  received  accreditation  within  five  years,  the 
shortest  possible  time,  and  was  awarded  recognition  by  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  1961 ,  only  13  years 
after  its  founding  —  the  youngest  institution  so  honored  in  over  100  years.  It  is  the  only 
Jewish-sponsored  nonsectarian  institution  of  higher  learning  in  America  and  was  named  for 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Justice  Louis  Dembitz  Brandeis  (1856-1941). 

Brandeis  University  is  accredited  by  the  New  England  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges, 
Inc.  Originally  accredited  in  1953,  Brandeis  was  approved  in  1977  for  continuing  membership  in 
the  Association  for  ten  years,  the  maximum  period  available. 

Of  the  approximately  2,000  accredited  colleges  and  universities  in  the  nation,  about  a 
hundred,  including  Brandeis,  are  recognized  as  research  universities.  As  such,  Brandeis  com- 
bines the  breadth  and  range  of  academic  programs  usually  found  at  much  larger  universities 
with  the  intimate  educational  atmosphere  of  an  undergraduate  college. 

The  four  schools  —  Science,  Social  Science,  Humanities,  and  Creative  Arts  —  offer  about 
1,000  semester  courses  during  the  academic  year,  32  fields  of  concentration,  and  several 
specialized  programs.  In  addition,  undergraduates  are  able  to  participate  in  research  normally  re- 
stricted to  graduate  programs.  (For  details,  see  section  on  undergraduate  research,  p.  49). 
Undergraduates  number  about  2,750  men  and  women  from  nearly  every  state  in  the  union  and 
over  40  foreign  countries. 

For  undergraduates,  Brandeis  stresses  personal  development  and  the  acquisition  of  life-long 
habits  of  learning  and  social  responsibility.  Liberal  education,  we  believe,  provides  valuable 
training  in  problem  solving  and  other  adaptable  skills  that  are  the  soundest  preparation  for  a 
world  in  which  specialized  knowledge  and  technologies  quickly  become  obsolete. 

The  undergraduate  curriculum  at  Brandeis  emphasizes  the  liberal  arts.  It  provides  a  rich  and 
rewarding  academic  experience  for  students  whose  educational  objective  is  the  baccalaureate 
degree  as  well  as  those  planning  to  pursue  graduate  or  professional  studies. 


The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  designed  to  educate  broadly  as  it  trains  profession- 
ally. It  offers  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  master's  and  doctoral  degrees.  Graduate  areas 
include  anthropology,  biochemistry,  biology  and  photobiology,  biophysics,  chemistry,  classical 
and  oriental  studies,  comparative  history,  Jewish  communal  service,  English  and  American 
literature,  history  of  American  civilization,  literary  studies,  mathematics,  music,  Near  Eastern 
and  Judaic  studies,  physics,  politics,  psychology,  sociology,  and  theater  arts. 
For  full  information,  see  the  Bulletin  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


Rosenstiel  Basic  Medical  Sciences  Research  Center 

The  Lewis  S.  Rosenstiel  Basic  Medical  Sciences  Research  Center,  established  in  1968  through 
the  gift  of  the  late  Lewis  S.  Rosenstiel,  mounts  research  programs  in  the  basic  medical  sciences 
embracing  work  in  biochemistry,  biology,  chemistry,  microbiology,  physics,  biophysics  and 
immunology.  Staff  members  are  jointly  appointed  to  the  faculty  of  Brandeis'  basic  science 
departments.  The  Center,  which  contains  sophisticated  scientific  equipment  and  facilities, 
invites  participation  of  distinguished  scholars  and  medical  scientists,  offers  hospitality  to 
younger  researchers  at  the  undergraduate  and  fellowship  level,  sponsors  symposia  and  collo- 
quia  and  underwrites  scholarly  publications. 

Through  cooperative  programming  with  departments  at  Brandeis  and  in  the  Boston  area,  the 
Center  has  broadened  the  scope  of  basic  medical  science  research  offerings  at  the  University. 
Grants  from  agencies  such  as  the  National  Science  Foundation,  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
and  American  Cancer  Society,  support  research  programs  in  the  Rosenstiel  Center. 

The  Center  sponsors  the  annual  presentation  of  the  Lewis  S.  Rosenstiel  Award  to  recognize 
distinguished  work  in  basic  medical  research. 

The  Florence  Heller  Graduate  School  For  Advanced  Studies  in  Social 
Welfare 

The  Heller  Graduate  School  offers  a  master's  degree  in  Management  of  Human  Services  and  a 
doctoral  program  in  Social  Policy.  The  faculty,  which  represents  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  social 
sciences  and  related  professions,  conducts  a  multidisciplinary  policy-oriented  research  program 
on  a  wide  range  of  health  and  welfare  issues.  Six  research  centers  anchor  a  variety  of  projects 
that  involve  collaborative  activity  between  faculty  members  and  advanced  students.  They  are: 
the  Center  for  Health  Policy  Analysis  and  Research,  which  conducts  studies  in  long-term  care, 
health  care  quality  and  effectiveness,  and  regulation  and  reimbursement;  the  Levinson  Policy 
Institute,  which  focuses  on  the  long-term  care  needs  of  the  elderly  and  disabled  individuals  and 
their  families;  the  Center  for  Employment  and  Income  Studies,  which  consolidates  the  research 
and  training  activities  in  the  areas  of  employment  training  and  income  maintenance;  the  Center 
for  Aging  and  Income  Maintenance,  which  focuses  on  public  and  private  income  maintenance 
programs  for  the  elderly;  the  Center  for  Public  Service,  which  develops  strategies  to  improve  the 
management  and  delivery  of  public  human  services;  and  The  National  Institute  for  Sentencing 
Alternatives,  which  studies  a  diverse  range  of  sentencing  alternatives  for  youthful  offenders.  In 
addition,  The  Heller  School  supports  major  research  projects  in  alcoholism,  mental  retarda- 
tion, mental  health  and  children's  services. 


The  Brandeis  Libraries 

The  first  Brandeis  library  in  1948  was  the  former  stable  for  the  veterinary  and  medical  school 
that  and  previously  occupied  the  site.  It  housed  2,000  books.  Immediately,  efforts  were  made  to 
build  the  collection  and  provide  modern  facilities.  The  Jacob  Goldfarb  Library  and  the 
Rapaporte  Treasure  Hall  wing  were  built  in  1959  and  later  expanded,  and  the  Gerstenzang 
Science  Library  was  completed  in  1965.  Today,  the  Brandeis  libraries  hold  more  than  850,000 
volumes  and  600,000  microtexts. 

In  the  summer  of  1981  the  University  embarked  on  a  multi-million  dollar  expansion  of  the 
library  system.  This  ambitious  endeavor  was  undertaken  to  meet  the  study  needs  of  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate  student  bodies,  to  increase  space  for  the  rapidly  growing  collec- 
tions, to  improve  the  delivery  of  services  to  library  users,  and  to  utilize  the  latest  technological 
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advances  in  computerization,  miniaturization  and  audio-visuals.  The  program  —  to  be  com- 
pleted next  spring  —  includes  construction  of  the  new  Leonard  L.  Farber  Library,  as  well  as 
expansion  and  renovation  of  the  Goldfarb  Library  and  the  Rapaporte  Treasure  Hall. 

The  five-level  Farber  Library,  initiated  by  a  gift  from  University  Trustee  Leonard  L.  Farber, 
will  include  an  Undergraduate  Study  Center  that  features  an  undergraduate  library  and  study 
facilities,  the  Norman  and  Rosita  Winston  Creative  Arts  Center  that  contains  modern  listening 
facilities  and  periodicals  and  books  on  fine  arts  and  music  and  the  Carl  and  Ruth  Shapiro 
Center  for  Library  Technology  and  Journals  that  houses  the  University's  extensive  microfilm 
holdings  and  current  periodical  and  newspaper  collections.  The  Goldfarb  Library  expansion 
will  provide  an  18,000  square  feet  addition  that  will  house  the  library's  reference  and  circulation 
departments  and  eventually  contain  sophisticated  video  facilities.  There  also  will  be  changes  in 
traffic  patterns,  seating  areas  and  resource  materials  designed  to  make  the  library  a  more 
comfortable  place  to  study  and  conduct  research.  Renovations  in  the  Rapaporte  Treasure  Hall 
will  enable  the  University  to  increase  its  holdings  of  primary  research  materials  and  rare  and 
special  collections,  which  include  the  Vito  Volterra  Collection  on  the  History  of  Science,  the 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  Collection,  the  Spanish  Civil  War  Collection  and  the  Alfred  Dreyfus  Case 
Collection. 

An  attractive  and  expansive  plaza  will  link  the  three  buildings  of  the  new  library  complex, 
which  has  been  designed  by  Abramovitz-Harris-Kingsland  of  New  York.  The  central  entrance 
to  the  complex  will  be  from  the  plaza  and  will  feature  a  foyer  area  designated  in  tribute  to  the 
University's  National  Women's  Committee  which,  since  the  library's  humble  beginnings  in  that 
converted  stable  in  1 948 ,  has  contributed  about  $20  million  in  support  of  the  Brandeis  libraries. 

In  undertaking  the  new  library  complex,  the  University  reaffirms  its  commitment  to  academic 
excellence  and  to  educational  facilities  of  the  highest  quality. 


Academic  Schools  and  Institutes 

Crown  School  of  Graduate  Studies  in  American  Civilization 

The  Irving  and  Rose  Crown  School  of  Graduate  Studies  in  American  Civilization  was  estab- 
lished through  the  generosity  of  Brandeis  Fellows  Irving  and  Rose  Crown.  Its  primary  objective 
is  to  support  gifted  students  in  their  work  toward  a  doctorate  in  the  History  of  American 
Civilization.  Crown  Fellowships  are  granted  occasionally  to  special  students  on  the  Brandeis 
campus  from  both  the  United  States  and  abroad  who  are  drawn  from  important  facets  of  public 
life  including  the  media  and  the  foreign  service. 
Danielsen  School  of  Philosophy,  Ethics,  and  Religious  Thought 

The  Albert  V.  Danielsen  School  of  Philosophy,  Ethics,  and  Religious  Thought  was  made 
possible  through  an  endowed  gift  from  Brandeis  Fellow  Dr.  Albert  V.  Danielsen.  The  School 
includes  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  which  places  traditional  emphasis  on  logic,  epistemol- 
ogy,  metaphysics,  value  theory  and  the  history  of  philosophy.  The  advancement  of  philosophi- 
cal thought  in  the  context  of  contemporary  issues  is  encouraged  through  scholarly  and  interdis- 
ciplinary approaches.  One  of  several  endowed  professorships  in  the  School  is  the  Albert  V. 
Danielsen  Chair  in  Christian  Thought. 

Fierman  School  of  Chemistry 

The  Harold  and  Minnie  Fierman  School  of  Chemistry,  created  through  an  endowment  from  the 
late  Brandeis  Trustee  Harold  L.  Fierman,  incorporates  graduate  and  undergraduate  programs, 
offering  highly  diverse  and  advanced  research  activities  as  well  as  lecture  programs  and 
colloquia. 
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The  School  has  been  aided  by  grants  from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  National  Science 
Foundation,  Energy  and  Research  Development  Administration,  Research  Corporation,  and 
Petroleum  Research  Foundation.  Research  conducted  under  these  agencies  has  been  published 
in  over  700  papers  in  leading  professional  journals. 

Fisher  School  of  Physics 

The  Martin  Fisher  School  of  Physics,  established  through  an  endowed  gift  from  the  late 
University  Fellow  Martin  A.  Fisher,  encompasses  both  theoretical  and  experimental  physics  on 
the  graduate  and  undergraduate  levels  and  provides  a  setting  for  lectures  and  colloquia. 
Scholarship  and  fellowship  assistance  given  by  Mr.  Fisher  serves  to  further  enhance  Brandeis' 
teaching  and  research  capabilities. 

Grants  from  agencies  including  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  support  research  programs  in  the  Fisher  School. 

Kutz  School  of  Biology 

The  Milton  and  Hattie  Kutz  School  of  Biology,  a  gift  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Brandeis  Fellow 
Hattie  Kutz,  embodies  the  University's  undergraduate  and  graduate  biology  departments.  The 
curricula  is  designed  to  teach  at  the  molecular  and  cellular  levels,  and  to  present  a  comprehen- 
sive body  of  courses  with  special  attention  to  current  discoveries  and  experimentation.  Students 
are  encouraged  to  engage  in  original  research  and  independent  study. 

A  major  portion  of  the  governmental,  industrial,  and  private  research  grants  awarded  to 
Brandeis  is  devoted  to  varied  projects  in  biology  and  health  sciences. 
Lown  School  of  Near  Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies 

The  Philip  W.  Lown  School  of  Near  Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies,  created  through  an  endowed 
gift  from  the  late  Brandeis  Trustee  Emeritus  Philip  W.  Lown,  encompasses  an  intensive 
teaching  and  research  program  in  all  the  main  areas  of  Judaic  Studies,  the  Ancient  Near  East 
and  the  Modern  Middle  East.  In  addition,  the  Lown  School  has  programs  which  prepare 
students  for  Jewish  communal  service,  and  programs  of  research  in  areas  of  direct  concern  to 
the  American  Jewish  community. 

The  Department  of  Near  Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies  is  the  primary  teaching  and  research  unit  in 
the  Lown  School.  In  this  Department  the  University  has  assembled  an  unusual  array  of 
distinguished  scholars  who  offer  an  extremely  broad  curriculum.  A  second  unit  in  the  Lown 
School  is  the  Benjamin  S.  Hornstein  Progam  in  Jewish  Communal  Service  which  provides 
graduate  education  for  students  interested  in  professional  careers  in  Jewish  communal  service 
and  Jewish  education.  The  School  also  includes  the  Center  for  Modern  Jewish  Studies  which  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  contemporary  American  Jewish  Life.  The  Center  currently  engages  in 
research  and  teaching  in  three  major  areas:  Jewish  population  studies,  Jewish  identity,  and  the 
Jewish  family. 

Swig  School  of  Political  Science 

The  Swig  School  of  Political  Science  was  created  through  a  generous  benefaction  from  the  late 
Brandeis  Trustee  Emeritus  Benjamin  H.  Swig.  Included  in  the  School  is  the  University's 
Department  of  Politics  which  offers  a  wide  range  of  courses  in  American  government,  interna- 
tional relations,  theory,  methodology,  and  comparative  politics. 

Several  endowed  academic  chairs  were  also  established  by  Mr.  Swig.  Among  these  are:  the 
Harry  S .  Truman  Chair  in  American  Civilization;  the  Earl  Warren  Chair  in  American  Constitu- 
tional Studies;  the  Christian  A.  Herter  Chair  in  International  Relations;  and  the  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson  Chair  in  International  Politics. 
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The  Tauber  Institute 

The  Tauber  Institute  was  established  in  1980  under  the  terms  of  an  endowed  gift  to  Brandeis  by 
Dr.  Laszlo  N.  Tauber  of  Alexandria,  Virginia.  It  is  an  independent,  multidisciplinary  research 
institute  that  seeks  to  set  into  the  context  of  modern  history  the  causes,  nature  and  consequences 
of  the  crisis  of  European  society  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  with  a  particular 
focus  on  the  origins  of  the  European  Jewish  catastrophe.  The  Institute  undertakes  research  into 
broad  aspects  of  modern  European  intellectual,  diplomatic,  social,  and  political  history. 
Among  the  areas  of  study  with  which  it  is  concerned  are:  nationalism  and  racialism  in  modern 
Europe,  European  Jewish  history  since  the  Enlightenment,  refugee  problems,  and  the  roots  and 
devlopment  of  Nazism,  fascism,  and  anti-Semitism.  The  Institute  is  engaged  in  both  research 
and  teaching.  Its  government  includes  a  distinguished  Board  of  Overseers.  Renowned  scholars 
are  invited  to  visit  the  Institute.  It  also  awards  fellowships  for  advanced  doctoral  study  and  for 
postdoctoral  research.  Lectures,  symposia  and  conferences  are  arranged  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Institute  and  it  initiates  and  sponsors  major  research  projects. 


Lectureships 


The  Alexander  L.  and  Fannie  B.  Shluger  Memorial  Lecture 

The  Shluger  Memorial  Lecture  was  established  through  the  will  of  Mrs.  Fannie  B.  Shluger.  In 

1980-81  the  Shluger  lecturer  was  A.T.  Ariyaratne,  founder  of  the  Sarvodaya  Shramadana 

Movement  in  Sri  Lanka. 

The  Nathan  Straus  Lectureship  Fund 

Established  by  the  late  Nathan  Straus,  this  lecture  fund  sponsors  the  Stephen  S.  Wise  Memorial 

Lecture  and  the  Abba  Eban  Lecture.  In  1980-8 1  the  Straus  lecturer  was  Bernhard  Blumenkranz, 

president  of  the  Commission  of  Francaise  des  Archives  Juives. 

The  Martin  Weiner  Distinguished  Lectureship  Fund 

The  income  from  this  endowment  fund  brings  to  Brandeis  leaders  in  the  fields  of  religion, 

government,  international  affairs,  letters,  science,  and  business.  Weiner  Memorial  lecturers 

enrich  the  University's  curriculum  by  participating  in  regular  academic  seminars  and  symposia, 

as  well  as  University  convocations  and  public  events. 

In  1981-82  over  100  lecturers  visited  Brandeis  through  the  generosity  of  this  fund. 


Visiting  Professorships 


Joseph  and  Esther  Foster  Visiting  Professorships 

Established  in  1974,  the  Foster  fund  underwrites  visiting  professorships  for  distinguished  Israeli 
scholars  in  many  different  academic  fields.  Its  objective  is  to  promote  scientific  and  intellectual 
exchanges  between  Brandeis  and  Israel.  Visitors  in  1982-83  represent  the  fields  of  economics, 
Hebrew  literature  and  politics. 

Fannie  Hurst  Visiting  Professorships 

Established  in  1968  through  the  bequest  of  the  late  Fannie  Hurst,  this  fund  enriches  the 
humanities  by  bringing  to  Brandeis  distinguished  visiting  professors  and  writers  in  American 
and  English  creative  literature.  They  teach  courses  and  give  public  lectures  that  afford  students 
exposure  to  creative  minds. 
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Shirley  and  Maurice  Saltzman  Artists-in-Residence 

Established  in  1964,  the  fund  supports  prominent  visiting  artists  to  teach,  work  with  and  guide 

students  majoring  in  the  field  of  fine  arts.  Past  visitors  have  been  painters,  printers  and 

sculptors. 

Jacob  Ziskind  Professorships 

To  implement  its  philosophy  of  education,  the  University  brings  to  the  campus  distinguished 

academic  figures  from  other  universities  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  who  serve  as 

Ziskind  Visiting  Professors.  This  program,  made  possible  by  the  Jacob  Ziskind  Endowment 

Fund,  enables  the  University  to  supplement  its  regular  teaching  staff  with  the  presence  of 

academicians  drawn  from  other  major  streams  of  educational  thought. 
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Special  Programs 


Jack  I.  and  Lillian  Poses  Creative  Arts  Award 

The  Brandeis  University  Creative  Arts  Awards  Program  was  established  by  the  University  in 
1956.  The  awards,  for  many  years  underwritten  by  Trustee  Jack  I.  Poses  —  who  died  in  1982 
— and  his  wife,  Lillian,  are  presented  annually  in  the  areas  of  theater  arts  and  film,  music  and 
dance,  literature,  and  fine  arts.  In  addition,  the  Creative  Arts  Awards  Commission  presents  an 
award  for  Notable  Achievement  in  the  arts. 
Patrons  and  Friends  of  the  Rose  Art  Museum 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Patrons  and  Friends  of  the  Rose  Art  Museum,  the  University 
mounts  each  spring  a  major  exhibition  featuring  an  important  contemporary  artist.  In  1 982  the 
Patrons  and  Friends  sponsored  an  exhibition  by  Matta  entitled,  "The  First  Decade." 
The  Brandeis  University  Press 

The  Brandeis  University  Press  is  a  member  of  the  consortium  known  as  The  University  Press  of 
New  England,  which  also  includes  Dartmouth  College,  the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  the 
University  of  Vermont,  Clark  University,  the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Tufts  University. 
Initial  support  for  the  Brandeis  Press  came  from  gifts  of  Bern  Dibner  of  Wilton,  Conn,  and  Ben 
Zevin  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  both  Fellows  of  the  University. 

Victor  and  Rita  Young  Music  Foundation 

The  Young  Music  Foundation,  established  in  1 973  through  a  bequest  of  music  composer  Victor 
Young  and  his  wife,  Rita,  promotes  the  education  of  music  students  by  enhancing  departmental 
programs,  providing  for  library  acquisitions,  supporting  tutorials  and  maintaining  equipment. 
Mazer  Family  Fund  for  Faculty  Research  in  the  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences 
The  Mazer  Family  Fund  for  Faculty  Research  in  the  Humanities  and  the  Social  Science  was 
established  in  1982  by  Trustee  Emeritus  William  Mazer  of  New  York  City  and  the  Mazer  family. 
This  fund  provides  a  program  of  direct  University  grants  for  research  to  faculty  members  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences. 

Mazer  Family  Fund  for  Undergraduate  Education 

Established  in  1982  by  Trustee  Emeritus  William  Mazer  of  New  York  City,  and  the  Mazer 
Family,  the  Fund  provides  support  for  faculty  to  design  imaginative  new  courses  and  revise 
current  ones.  At  the  same  time  the  Fund  makes  it  possible  for  undergraduates  to  undertake 
independent  research  projects  and  part-time  work  as  interns  in  government  and  non-profit 
offices. 

Gersh  and  Sarah  Lemberg  Children's  Center 

The  Lemberg  Children's  Center  launched  its  parent-cooperative  day-care  program  in  the  fall  of 
1 975 ,  a  contemporary  outgrowth  of  the  nursery  school  concept  established  in  1 96 1  through  the 
generosity  of  the  late  Brandeis  Trustee  Samuel  Lemberg  and  his  wife,  Lucille,  of  New  York  City. 
The  open  classroom  program  at  the  Center  accommodates  some  32  preschool  and  kindergarten 
children  in  full  and  part-time  schedules.  Staffed  by  professional  teachers  working  in  conjunc- 
tion with  parents,  the  Center  has  informal  ties  with  the  University's  Psychology  Department 
and  Education  Program. 
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Campus  Facilities 

Academic  and  Administrative  Buildings 


Abelson  Physics  Building 

The  Jacob  and  Celia  Abelson  Physics  Building  houses  the  teaching  and  research  laboratories  of 
the  Physics  Department.  It  also  includes  a  major  physics  lecture  and  demonstration  hall. 

Administration  Center 

Overlooking  the  main  entrance  to  the  campus,  the  Brandeis  University  Administration  Center 
houses  the  offices  of  the  President,  Vice  Presidents,  Dean  the  of  Faculty,  University  administra- 
tion, and  the  National  Women's  Committee.  Conference  room  facilities  serve  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  faculty,  and  administrative  staff.  The  center  comprises  the  Frank  and  Fannie  Bern- 
stein and  Miah  and  Sadie  Marcus  Administration  Center,  Ethel  and  Reuben  Gryzmish  Admin- 
istration Center,  and  the  Julius  and  Matilda  Graubart  Irving  Presidential  Enclave. 

Bass  Physics  Building 

A  unit  of  the  science  quadrangle,  the  Harry  A.  Bass  Physics  Building  includes  research  facilities 
for  the  Physics  Department  as  well  as  departmental  offices. 

Bassine  Biology  Center 

The  Charles  C.  Bassine  Biology  Center  houses  the  research  activities  of  the  Biology  Depart- 
ment. It  includes  environmental  growth  chambers  and  greenhouses  in  addition  to  laboratories, 
laboratory  support  areas,  preparation  rooms,  and  seminar  facilities  for  the  use  of  biology 
faculty  and  research  personnel.  Completely  equipped  as  an  experimental  greenhouse,  the 
Samuel  J.  Brown  Terrarium,  located  atop  the  Biology  Center,  provides  facilities  for  botanical 
research. 

Brown  Building 

The  Benjamin  Brown  Building,  a  major  research  center,  is  located  adjacent  to  the  Florence 
Heller  Graduate  School  for  Advanced  Studies  in  Social  Welfare  and  provides  offices  and  work 
rooms  for  the  multifaceted  research  programs  conducted  by  the  Heller  School. 

Brown  Social  Science  Center 

Adjacent  to  the  library,  the  Morris  Brown  Social  Science  Center  includes  three  structures.  The 
central  building  houses  the  Anthropology,  American  Studies,  and  Psychology  Departments.  It 
contains  classrooms,  seminar  rooms,  faculty  offices,  laboratories  and  a  small  anthropology 
museum. 

Edison  Chemistry  Building 

A  center  for  research  in  chemistry,  the  Harry  Edison  Chemistry  Building  includes  laboratories 
and  research  offices  for  faculty,  postdoctoral  research  fellows  and  other  research  personnel  of 
the  Chemistry  Department. 

Epstein  Campus  Service  Center 

The  Ethel  and  Rubin  Epstein  Service  Center  for  campus  services  houses  several  administrative 
departments  of  the  University,  including  the  Purchasing  Department,  the  Plant  Operations 
Department,  and  the  University's  major  service  facilities,  including  repair  and  maintenance 
shops  and  stock  and  storage  areas. 
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Faculty  Center 

The  Faculty  Center,  a  gift  of  Brandeis  Trustee  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Wien,  is  the  location  of  the 
Brandeis  University  Faculty  Club  and  contains  lounges,  the  faculty  dining  room,  private  dining 
rooms  and  lodge  rooms  for  visiting  faculty,  lecturers,  and  guests  of  the  University. 

Leonard  L.  Farber  Library 

Scheduled  for  completion  by  spring  1983,  the  five-level  Farber  Library  will  be  linked  to 
Goldfarb  Library  and  Rapaporte  Treasure  Hall  by  a  connecting  plaza.  The  new  building  will 
have  a  two-level  Undergraduate  Study  Center,  the  Norman  and  Rosita  Winston  Creative  Arts 
Center  and  the  Carl  and  Ruth  Shapiro  Center  for  computerization,  miniaturization  and 
audio-visuals. 

Feldberg  Computer  Center 

The  Max  Feldberg  Computer  Center,  located  centrally  on  campus,  houses  computer  equipment 
for  teaching  and  research  work  in  the  life,  natural  and  social  sciences,  humanities,  and  the  arts, 
and  provides  teaching  and  administrative  facilities. 

Fellows  Garden 

A  centrally  located  landscaped  park,  Fellows  Garden  was  dedicated  in  1976  as  a  tribute  to 
Brandeis  Trustees,  Fellows  and  President's  Councilors.  At  each  commencement,  trees  are 
planted  and  plaques  installed  in  honor  of  appropriate  leaders  of  the  Brandeis  community  who 
take  part  in  the  ceremony. 

Ford  Hall 

One  of  the  original  buildings  on  the  Brandeis  campus,  the  Clara  and  Joseph  Ford  Hall  contains 
classrooms,  laboratories,  faculty  offices,  administrative  offices  and  the  Nathan  Seifer 
Auditorium. 

Foster  Biomedical  Research  Laboratories 

Serving  the  aims  of  basic  science,  the  Henry  and  Lois  Foster  Biomedical  Research  Laboratories 
provide  the  highly  controlled,  disease-free  environment  for  laboratory  animals  so  necessary  to 
extend  understanding  in  the  life  sciences.  The  two-story  brick  facility  is  located  adjacent  to  the 
Kosow  Biochemistry  Building  and  the  Rosenstiel  Basic  Medical  Sciences  Research  Center. 

Friedland  Research  Center 

Joined  to  the  Kalman  Science  Center  by  an  overhead  corridor  of  glass  and  stainless  steel,  the 
Samuel  Friedland  Life  Science  Research  Center  provides  four  stories  of  modern  laboratories 
for  research  in  biochemistry. 

Gerstenzang  Library 

The  central  structure  of  the  science  quadrangle  is  the  Gerstenzang  Science  Library.  The  library 
houses  over  100,000  volumes,  along  with  facilities  for  the  use  of  microfilms  and  a  journal 
reading  area.  Computerized  literature-search  services  are  also  available.  There  are  two  lecture- 
demonstration  halls  constructed  as  amphitheatres,  one  seating  300  and  the  other  100.  This  unit 
is  connected  to  all  other  buildings  in  the  University's  science  complex.  The  lower  level  of  the 
library  contains  The  Leo  and  Ann  Bakalar  Study  Center. 

Jacob  Goldfarb  Library 

Opened  in  1959,  Goldfarb  Library  is  located  across  from  the  Usdan  Student  Center  and 
overlooks  Chapels  Field.  The  University's  first  library  building,  it  contains  the  humanities  and 
social  science  collections.  Its  new  addition  —  to  be  completed  by  spring  1 983  —  will  contain  the 
reference  and  circulation  departments,  a  language  laboratory  and,  eventually,  modern  video 
facilities.  A  series  of  aesthetic  changes  and  other  alterations  also  are  being  made  to  increase 
comfort  levels  for  library  users. 
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Golding  Judaic  Center 

Overlooking  the  campus  from  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Academic  Quadrangle,  the  Judaic 
Center,  donated  by  the  Golding  Judaic  Foundation,  contains  classrooms  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  Near  East,  Judaica  and  related  subjects.  Classrooms  and  faculty  offices  ring  its  large, 
central  lecture  hall. 

Golding  Medical  Outpatient  Services  Building 

This  facility  is  adjacent  to  the  University  Infirmary  and  provides  treatment,  consulting,  examin- 
ing and  medical  rooms. 

Goldman-Schwartz  Art  Studios 

The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Goldman  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Schwartz  Art  Studios  provide 
classrooms,  faculty  offices  and  sculpture  areas  for  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  and  studios  for 
faculty  members,  advanced  students  and  artists-in-residence. 

Goldsmith  Mathematics  Center 

A  unit  of  the  science  quadrangle,  the  Horace  W.  Goldsmith  Mathematics  Center  provides 
classrooms,  seminar  rooms,  research  offices,  faculty  offices  and  a  mathematics  library. 

Hayden  Science  Court 

The  Charles  and  J.  Willard  Hayden  Court,  comprising  several  acres  in  the  central  campus  area, 
is  the  site  of  science  facilities  of  the  University.  This  area  has  been  set  aside  as  a  memorial  to  two 
generous  benefactors  whose  pioneer  gift  stimulated  the  extensive  scientific  programs  of  the 
university. 

Heller  School 

The  Florence  Heller  Graduate  School  for  Advanced  Studies  in  Social  Welfare  is  located  in  the 
Heller  Building  overlooking  the  campus.  The  University's  only  professional  school,  the  Heller 
School  is  a  major  training  ground  for  social  welfare  policymakers  and  teachers  and  human 
services  managers. 

Hiatt  House  in  Israel 

Hiatt  House  is  located  in  the  Talbieh  section  of  Jerusalem,  near  the  famed  Rose  Gardens,  a 
favorite  attraction  for  visitors.  It  provides  classrooms,  offices,  library,  and  dining  hall  for 
students  and  teachers  in  the  Hiatt  Institute  Program.  Hiatt  House  is  sponsored  by  Brandeis 
Trustee  Jacob  Hiatt  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  his  late  wife,  Frances. 

Kalman  Science  Center 

The  University's  first  structure  devoted  entirely  to  science,  the  Julius  Kalman  Science  Center 
contains  instructional  and  research  laboratories  for  the  undergraduate  School  of  Science  and 
for  the  advanced  work  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  building  also  includes 
the  newly  created  Dr.  David  D.  Berlin  Premedical  Center. 

Kosow  Biochemistry  Building 

A  unit  of  the  Biochemistry  Research  Center,  the  Joseph  P.  Kosow  Biochemistry  Building,  is 
located  to  the  east  of  the  original  science  facility  of  the  University  and  joined  to  it  on  all  floors. 
This  building  provides  modern  laboratories  where  research  in  biochemistry  and  the  related  life 
sciences  is  conducted. 
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Kutz  Hall 

The  Offices  of  Admissions  and  Financial  Aid  occupy  the  second  level  of  the  Milton  and  Hattie 
Kutz  Hall.  Attractive  and  well-designed  facilities  accommodate  interviewing,  counseling  and 
administration  of  the  departments.  The  Admissions  reception  area,  overlooking  Greater  Bos- 
ton, provides  for  the  comfort  of  campus  visitors  and  is  a  showcase  for  faculty  and  student 
creative  works  of  design.  Also  located  in  the  building  is  the  Harry  and  Estelle  Gorin  Library 
which  houses  many  of  the  University's  special  collections. 

Leeks  Chemistry  Building 

Also  adjoining  the  original  science  facility,  the  Herman  E.  and  Rose  Leeks  Chemistry  Building 
provides  modern  laboratories  and  research  spaces  for  the  chemistry  research  program  of  the 
University. 

Lemberg  Hall 

The  Samuel  and  Lucille  Lemberg  Hall  is  the  home  of  the  Lemberg  Children's  Center,  a  day-care 
facility  which  provides  for  the  educational  and  social  development  of  young  children.  The 
second  floor  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  the  Psychology  Department. 

Lown  School  of  Near  Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies 

The  Philip  W.  Lown  School  of  Near  Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies  is  located  in  the  Academic 
Quadrangle,  adjacent  to  the  Humanities  Center.  This  building  contains  classrooms,  seminar 
rooms,  faculty  offices,  graduate  study  spaces,  a  language  laboratory,  an  archaeological  studies 
laboratory,  and  an  auditorium  seating  approximately  100  persons. 

Mailman  House 

Abraham  and  Joseph  Mailman  House  contains  the  University's  Psychological  Counseling 
Center  as  well  as  seminar  rooms  and  Psychology  Department  laboratories.  The  center  is  located 
adjacent  to  the  Stoneman  Infirmary. 

May  Memorial  Hall 

The  Morton  J.  May  Memorial  Hall  provides  office  and  teaching  space  for  the  African  and 
Afro- American  Studies  Department  and  other  programs.  The  building  also  includes  psychology 
laboratories  and  a  lounge  for  student  meetings,  colloquia,  and  seminars. 

Olin-Sang  American  Civilization  Center 

The  Olin-Sang  American  Civilization  Center,  a  donation  of  the  Olin  and  Sang  families, 
provides  unique  seminar-classroom  halls  which  include  display  areas  for  original  manuscripts 
and  source  materials  relating  to  the  courses  offered.  The  Theodore  Shapiro  Forum,  which  is  the 
building's  lecture  auditorium,  is  patterned  after  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  hall. 

Pearlman  Hall 

A  circular  lounge,  walled  in  glass,  is  a  unique  architectural  feature  of  the  Harry  and  Martha 
Pearlman  Hall.  Its  main  building  contains  classrooms  and  seminar  rooms  and  houses  the 
Sociology  Department. 

Pollack  Fine  Arts  Teaching  Center 

The  Maurice  Pollack  Fine  Arts  Teaching  Center  includes  a  specially  designed  lecture  hall  for 
teaching  art  history  and  a  multipurpose  studio  and  photo  study  room.  This  center  is  located 
between  the  Art  Studios  and  the  Rose  Art  Museum. 
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Rabb  Graduate  Center 

The  Rabb  Graduate  Center  provides  facilities  for  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
programs,  administrative  and  faculty  offices,  seminar  and  teaching  rooms,  and  study  space  for 
graduate  students. 

Rapaporte  Treasure  Hall 

Rapaporte  Treasure  Hall  is  the  library's  repository  for  rare  books,  incunabula  and  other  literary 
treasures.  Linked  to  Goldfarb  Library  and  the  new  Farber  Library,  it  is  currently  being 
refurbished  to  make  more  effective  use  of  existing  space  for  primary  research  materials  and 
special  collections.  Its  main  level  serves  as  the  major  exhibition  area;  its  balcony  accommodates 
readers  and  staff.  The  lower  level  provides  a  storage  vault  for  rare  items. 

Rose  Art  Museum 

The  Bertha  C.  and  Edward  Rose  Art  Museum  is  the  focal  point  for  the  University's  art 
collection.  On  permanent  display  are  portions  of  the  ceramic  collection  donated  by  the  late 
Edward  Rose,  Trustee  Emeritus,  and  his  late  wife,  Bertha.  Major  loan  exhibitions  are  placed  on 
display  during  the  academic  year  as  well  as  selections  from  the  University's  permanent  collec- 
tion. An  addition  includes  gallery  space,  a  humidified  space  for  painting  storage  and  work- 
rooms for  the  preparation  of  exhibits. 

Rosenstiel  Basic  Medical  Sciences  Research  Center 

The  Dorothy  H.  and  Lewis  S.  Rosenstiel  Basic  Medical  Sciences  Research  Center  is  a  major 
science  research  facility  that  houses  all  of  the  activities  of  the  Rosenstiel  Center  and  offers  the 
scientists  working  in  the  center  sophisticated  and  modern  scientific  facilities  and  equipment. 
Located  adjacent  to  biochemistry  facilities,  the  Rosenstiel  Center  has  four  floors  devoted  to 
laboratories  and  specialized  research  spaces.  In  addition,  the  building  includes  administrative 
offices,  seminar  rooms,  a  research  library,  glass  blowing  facilities  and  a  large  instrument 
resource  room. 

Sachar  International  Center 

The  center  is  a  tribute  to  Abram  L.  Sachar,  Chancellor  Emeritus  and  Founding  President  of 
Brandeis  University,  and  his  wife,  Thelma.  It  includes  classrooms,  meeting  rooms,  a  lecture  hall, 
a  library-lounge  facility,  administrative  office  space  for  all  international  programs,  faculty 
offices,  and  the  office  of  the  Chancellor  Emeritus.  The  Evelyn  Silver  Lecture  Hall,  the  Jack  and 
Helen  Lazar  Library,  the  Edward  and  Sade  Goldstein  Center  for  Economics,  the  Addison- 
Golde  Terrace  and  the  Ethel  and  Link  Scheffres  International  Social  Hall  are  part  of  the  Sachar 
Center. 

Shiffman  Humanities  Center 

Atop  a  hillside  where  its  glass  walls  reveal  spectacular  views  of  the  campus  and  the  country 
north  of  Boston,  the  Abraham  and  Lucille  Shiffman  Humanities  Center  employs  an  unusual 
academic  concept  in  educational  architecture.  Original  manuscripts,  portraits,  and  source 
materials  related  to  courses  being  offered  are  displayed  in  the  seminar  rooms.  The  latest  in 
electronic  language  teaching  facilities  are  employed  in  the  building's  language  laboratory. 

Schwartz  Hall 

The  David  and  Irene  Schwartz  Hall  houses  a  300-seat  lecture  auditorium,  classrooms,  and  a 
spacious  lounge.  The  lounge  contains  a  permanent  exhibit  of  oceanic  art  and  ethnographic 
objects  donated  to  the  University  by  Mrs.  Helen  S.  Slosberg. 
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Slosberg  Music  Center 

Located  at  the  campus  entrance,  the  Jacob  A.  and  Bessie  Slosberg  Music  Center  includes 
classrooms,  practice  rooms  and  office  facilities  for  the  Music  Department.  The  center  has  its 
own  music  library  and  a  recital  hall  with  carefully  designed  acoustics.  Slosberg  Recital  Hall  is 
the  location  of  the  University's  rich  program  of  chamber  music  concerts  and  solo  performances. 
It  also  houses  the  University's  baroque  organ,  given  by  Mrs.  AberD.  Unger  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  a  memorial  to  her  late  husband. 

Spingold  Theater  Arts  Center 

The  Nate  B.  and  Frances  Spingold  Theater  Arts  Center  is  a  unique  and  imaginative  concept 
translated  into  exciting  design.  With  a  theater-auditorium  as  its  hub,  the  circular  center  includes 
areas  for  every  facet  of  the  performing  arts:  workshops,  design  rooms,  costume  preparation  and 
storage  areas,  rehearsal  and  dressing  rooms,  a  little  theater  and  a  dance  studio.  Spacious  areas 
are  equipped  as  classrooms  and  offices,  and  the  lobby  displays  painting,  sculpture  and  other 
treasures.  Designed  as  an  adjunct  to  the  art  exhibition  facilities  of  the  University,  the  Mildred 
and  Albert  J.  Dreitzer  Art  Gallery  in  the  theater  houses  special  loan  exhibitions  as  well  as 
periodic  displays  of  selected  art  works  from  the  University's  permanent  collection. 

Stoneman  Infirmary 

On  the  forward  slope  of  the  campus,  near  Usen  Castle,  the  David  Stoneman  Infirmary  houses  a 
first-aid  treatment  room,  lounge,  and  rooms  for  sixteen  bed  patients. 

Sydeman  Hall 

The  William  H.  Sydeman  Hall  contains  film  laboratories,  the  Office  of  Continuing  Studies,  the 
Campus  Police,  the  offices  of  the  campus  photographer,  faculty  offices,  the  Transitional  Year 
Program,  and  physics  teaching  laboratories. 

Ullman  Amphitheatre 

Utilizing  a  natural  bowl  below  the  science  quadrangle,  the  Adolph  Ullman  Amphitheatre  is  the 
colorful  setting  for  University  commencements. 

Wolfson-Rosensweig  Biochemistry  Building 

Centrally  located  within  the  science  complex,  the  Robert  Wolfson  and  Stanley  Rosensweig 
Biochemistry  Building  provides  additional  modern  laboratories  where  research  in  biochemistry 
and  related  life  sciences  is  conducted. 

Yalem  Physics  Building 

The  Charles  H.  Yalem  Physics  Building  includes  research  offices  for  theoretical  physicists, 
laboratories  for  research  in  physics,  newly  developed  research  areas  for  investigations  in  high 
energy  physics  and  an  astronomical  observatory. 


Athletic  Facilities 

Memphis  Tract 

A  twenty-six  acre  area  on  the  east  edge  of  the  campus,  the  Memphis  Tract  contains  the 
Abraham  Shapiro  Athletic  Center,  Joseph  M.  Linsey  Sports  Center,  Abraham  Marcus  Field, 
Celia  and  Samuel  Gordon  Field  and  Maurice  H.  Rieger  Tennis  Courts. 
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Gordon  Field 

A  running  track  rings  the  Celia  and  Samuel  Gordon  Field,  where  the  University's  track  and  field 
squad  plays  host  to  various  teams  throughout  the  East.  The  central  area  provides  a  playing  field 
for  the  University's  men's  and  women's  varsity  soccer  teams.  An  extension  of  Gordon  Field  has 
recently  been  opened  adjacent  to  the  running  track,  providing  a  playing  field  for  varsity  lacrosse 
as  well  as  a  practice  field  and  an  accommodation  for  some  field  events. 

Linsev  Sports  Center 

The  Joseph  M.  Linsey  Sports  Center  includes  a  25-yard.  6-lane  swimming  pool,  squash  courts, 
fencing  room  and  other  athletic  teaching  facilities.  Connected  to  the  athletic  center,  the  sports 
center  provides  facilities  for  both  the  physical  education  and  intercollegiate  athletic  programs. 

Marcus  Playing  Field 

A  completely  fenced-in  tract  of  land,  the  Abraham  Marcus  Playing  Field  houses  the  varsity 
baseball  field  and  the  women's  varsity  softball  field.  It  also  accommodates  some  intercollegiate 
field  events  and  informal,  intramural  activities. 

Shapiro  Athletic  Center 

Throughout  the  school  year  the  main  gymnasium  is  the  home  court  for  the  men's  and  women's 
varsity  basketball  teams,  plus  the  playing  area  for  the  women's  varsity  volleyball  team.  The  gym 
operates  day  and  night  with  varsity  and  intramural  competition  in  all  sports  as  well  as  physical 
education  activities.  The  gymnasium  is  also  used  for  public  lectures,  student  events  and  major 
conferences.  In  addition,  classrooms,  offices  for  physical  education  faculty  members,  team  and 
physiotherapy  rooms  and  dressing  rooms  are  included  in  the  Abraham  Shapiro  Athletic  Center. 

Rieger  Tennis  Courts 

The  Maurice  H.  Rieger  Tennis  Courts  are  used  for  intramural  and  intercollegiate  tennis 
competition.  They  are  located  to  the  rear  of  the  Shapiro  Athletic  Center. 


Residence  Halls 

Campus  living  accommodations  consist  predominantly  of  double  rooms,  some  single  rooms, 
suites,  and  apartments.  Most  residence  halls  have  their  own  lounges.  Modern  laundry  facilities 
and  other  conveniences  are  available  to  all  students.  There  are  nine  campus  residence  areas. 
Freshmen  are  assigned  rooms  in  Massell  Quadrangle.  Leon  Court,  East  Quadrangle  or  Ridge- 
wood  Quadrangle.  Upperclass  students  choose  accommodations  at  room  selection  held  each 
spring. 

East  Quadrangle  and  Swig  Student  Center 

The  East  Quadrangle  residence  halls  include  the  Henry  and  Marion  Hassenfeld  House,  the 
Lawrence  J.  and  Anne  Rubenstein  Hall,  the  Fred  P.  and  Gerta  Pomerantz  Hall,  the  Hyman  and 
Mary  Krivoff  House,  Shapiro  Brothers  Hall,  and  the  Benjamin  H.  and  Mae  Swig  Student 
Center. 

Foster  Student  Living  Centre 

This  complex  of  undergraduate  student  housing  apartments  honors  Brandeis  Fellow  Mrs. 
Joseph  C.  Foster  of  Leominster,  Mass..  her  late  husband,  who  was  a  Trustee  of  Brandeis,  and 
other  members  of  the  Foster  family.  The  innovative  design  of  the  Foster  Centre  which  is  located 
near  the  University's  athletic  facilities,  features  apartments  built  around  a  courtyard-duplex 
format.  Groups  of  four  to  six  students  live  in  an  apartment,  each  of  which  is  complete  with  living 
room,  dining  room,  kitchen,  bedroom-study  areas,  baths,  and  private  entrances.  The  Foster 
Centre  is  made  up  of  four  clusters  of  nine  units  apiece,  providing  a  total  of  36  individual 
apartments  and  living  accommodations  for  186  students. 
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Charles  River  Apartments 

This  apartment  complex  includes  the  Max  and  Ann  Coffman  Building,  the  Ollie  A.  Cohen 
Building,  and  the  George  I.  Lewis  Building.  Both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  reside  in 
this  apartment  complex.  Each  apartment  is  equipped  with  full  kitchens,  common  areas,  baths. 
and  a  varying  number  of  single  bedrooms.  Included  in  the  facility  is  the  Dushman-Gornstein 
Commons  Room. 

Leon  Court 

The  Adolf  and  Felicia  Leon  Court,  also  known  as  North  Quadrangle,  contains  four  residence 
halls,  as  well  as  the  Milton  and  Hattie  Kutz  Hall.  Each  dormitory  unit  contains  fully  equipped 
student  rooms  and  lounges.  Residence  halls  in  this  quadrangle  are  the  Ethel  and  A.W.  Link 
Scheffres,  the  Maurice  and  Dorothy  Gordon,  the  Robert  P.  and  Fannie  Cable,  and  the  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  H.  Reitman  Halls. 
Massell  Quadrangle 

Massell  Quadrangle  consists  of  the  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Shapiro  Hall,  the  Helen  L.  Deroy  Hall, 
the  Anna  Renfield  Hall,  the  Edythe  and  Irving  Usen  Hall,  and  the  George  and  Beatrice  Sherman 
Student  Center.  Each  unit  has  fully  equipped  student  rooms.  Ground  floor  lounges  overlook  the 
central  quadrangle  and  the  walks  encircling  the  Anne  J.  Kane  Reflecting  Pool  and  the  Albert 
Yakus  Meditation  Area. 

Ridgewood  Quadrangle 

The  Louis  Emerman;  Charles,  Leonard  and  Irwin  Fruchtman.  David,  Dan  and  Sadie  Danciger; 
Sidney  J.  Allen;  and  Arthur  and  Sadie  Rosen  Residence  Halls  comprise  a  portion  of  the 
University's  living  areas  for  students  on  the  south  campus.  Each  hall  has  two  lounges  opening  on 
the  quadrangle. 

Rosenthal  Dormitories 

Adjacent  to  the  Massell  Quadrangle  are  three  dormitories  consisting  of  suites  which  accommo- 
date a  total  of  181  students  which  comprise  the  Anne  and  David  Rosenthal  Student  Residence 
Halls. 

Usen  Castle 

An  imposing  structure  designed  after  medieval  architecture  and  completed  a  decade  before 
Brandeis  was  founded,  the  Irving  and  Edyth  Usen  Castle  has  been  remodelled  into  single  and 
double  rooms  and  suites.  Its  ground  floor  houses  the  student-operated  coffeehouse.  Cholmonde- 
ley's.  On  the  second  level  of  the  Usen  Castle  is  the  Usen  Commons,  a  circular,  conservatory-style 
lounge,  used  for  dances  and  social  functions.  Greater  Boston  spreads  out  in  a  panoramic  view 
from  the  windows  of  the  Usen  Commons.  The  Castle  has  been  listed  in  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places. 

Schwartz  Residence  Hall 

This  companion  structure  to  the  Usen  Castle  dormitory  houses  rooms  and  a  lounge,  furnished 
in  contemporary  style.  The  Nathan  and  Ida  Schwartz  Hall  has  also  been  recentlv  renovated. 


Student  Centers 

Sherman  Student  Center 

The  windows  of  the  George  and  Beatrice  Sherman  Student  Center  overlook  Massell  Quadran- 
gle, the  Anne  J.  Kane  Reflecting  Pool  and  the  Albert  Yakus  Meditation  Area.  Its  ground  floor 
dining  hall  serves  several  hundred  students  daily.  The  upper  level  contains  several  function 
rooms,  and  the  Feldberg  Lounge,  which  serves  as  the  campus  tavern.  The  Stein. 
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Usdan  Student  Center 

The  Nathaniel  H.  and  Suzanne  Usdan  Student  Center  complex  incorporates  student  social, 
cultural,  and  recreational  facilities  as  well  as  student  and  administrative  services.  It  is  located 
close  to  most  teaching,  residence,  and  dining  facilities,  and  houses  an  assembly  and  banquet  hall 
seating  1,000  people,  the  University  Bookstore,  post  office,  mailroom,  campus  cafeteria, 
lounges  and  conference  rooms  for  formal  and  informal  student  uses.  The  Student  Affairs  staff 
maintains  a  broad  program  of  cultural,  social,  and  educational  events.  The  Center  also  houses 
student  clubs  and  organizations,  social  areas,  the  campus  radio  station  (WBRS-FM),  The 
Justice  (the  student  newspaper)  and  Student  Senate  offices,  as  well  as  other  recreational  areas. 
In  addition  to  the  main  building,  the  Usdan  Student  Center  includes  the  Lena  and  Joseph 
Gluck,  Aaron  Scheinfeld,  Michael  Winer  and  Helen  and  Frank  Wuliger  Buildings,  the  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Faneuil  Recreation  Hall,  the  Maurice  Levin  Memorial  Hall,  and  the  Albert 
Yakus  Plaza. 
The  Three  Chapels 

The  University's  three  chapels  —  the  Leah  and  Mendel  Berlin  Chapel  (Jewish),  the  Bethlehem 
Chapel  (Catholic),  and  the  C.  Allen  Harlan  Chapel  (Protestant)  —  serve  the  Brandeis  commun- 
ity through  services  which  take  place  here  under  the  aegis  of  the  Hillel  Foundation,  the 
Bethlehem  Chapel  Community  and  the  Harlan  Chapel  Christian  Community.  Both  traditional 
and  innovative  services  are  held  regularly.  The  chapels  are  also  used  for  such  ceremonies  as 
marriages,  christenings  and  confirmations.  A  centrally  located  outdoor  inter-faith  area  serves 
larger  gatherings  and  is  dedicated  by  Mu  Sigma  fraternity  alumni  in  memory  of  Jack  Driendler. 
Brandeis  House 

Located  in  New  York  City,  Brandeis  House,  a  gift  of  Brandeis  Fellow  Mrs.  Frances  Spingold, 
serves  as  the  University's  New  York  office  and  as  a  base  of  operation  in  New  York  City  for  the 
National  Women's  Committee,  the  Alumni,  and  the  Parents'  Association.  Brandeis  House  also 
includes  offices  for  the  President  and  other  University  staff  when  in  New  York  City.  Renovation 
costs  were  underwritten  by  Mr.  Harry  Waxman  of  New  York  City,  a  Fellow  of  the  University. 
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The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  University  selects  new  students  each  year  on  the  basis  of  merit,  admitting  those  individuals 
whom  it  believes  to  be  best  prepared,  academically  and  personally,  for  the  University's  educa- 
tional program  and  most  likely  to  contribute  to  and  profit  from  the  life  of  the  Brandeis 
community.  Although  it  chooses  a  class  varied  in  its  interests,  talents  and  experience,  it  uses  no 
quotas  of  any  kind  —  geographic,  racial,  religious  or  economic. 

In  its  evaluation  of  candidates,  the  Admissions  Office  weighs  evidence  of  accomplishment 
and  development;  school  and  teacher  statements  based  on  previous  study  and  experience; 
relevance  to  the  application  of  test  results;  and  impressions  gained  through  the  application. 

Brandeis  University  supports  the  efforts  of  secondary  school  officials  and  governing  bodies  to 
have  their  schools  achieve  regional  accredited  status  to  provide  reliable  assurance  of  the  quality 
of  the  educational  preparation  of  its  applicants  for  admission. 

Admission  Requirements  for  Freshman  Candidates 

To  be  considered  for  freshman  admission,  a  candidate  should  be  enrolled  in  a  college  prepara- 
tory course.  Students  planning  to  enter  college  before  the  completion  of  their  secondary  school 
programs,  veterans  or  other  persons  with  equivalency  diplomas  or  special  school  backgrounds 
should  write  directly  to  the  Dean  of  Admissions  regarding  their  interest  and  experience. 

An  adequate  course  in  preparation  for  Brandeis  should  include  four  years  of  English;  three 
years  of  a  foreign  language,  including  study  during  the  senior  year  whenever  possible  (two  years 
each  of  two  languages  is  acceptable  but  less  desirable);  three  years  of  college  preparatory 
mathematics  (prospective  science  concentrators  should  present  a  year  of  advanced  mathemat- 
ics); at  least  one  year  of  science  (chemistry,  physics  or  biology);  and  one  year  of  history.  The 
remaining  courses  should  generally  be  in  traditional  college  preparatory  studies.  It  is  recog- 
nized, however,  that  courses  in  the  creative  arts  are  of  value  to  students  intending  to  concentrate 
in  these  fields  in  college. 

The  Scholastic  Aptitude  and  Achievement  Tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
are  regarded  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions  as  one  of  several  factors  in  a  candidacy  and  as  a 
method  of  evaluating  the  qualifications  of  candidates  from  different  schools  and  areas.  All 
candidates  must  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  and  three  Achievement  Tests.  It  is  strongly 
recommended  that  the  candidate  take  the  Achievement  Tests  in:  (a)  English  Composition 
(preferably  the  ECT  With  Essay,  given  only  in  December);  (b)  a  foreign  language;  (c)  mathemat- 
ics or  science.  Results  of  Scholastic  Aptitude  and  Achievement  Tests  taken  between  and 
including  January  of  the  junior  year  and  January  of  the  senior  year  are  preferred  for  considera- 
tion. We  recommend,  however,  that  all  candidates  take  the  SAT  in  their  senior  year  in  order  to 
present  the  best  possible  testing  results. 

Full  information  concerning  testing  may  be  obtained  from  secondary  school  guidance 
counselors  or  directly  from  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  592,  Princeton,  N.J. 
08540;  or  Box  1025,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94707.  The  candidate  should  direct  the  Board  to  report 
scores  to  the  Dean  of  Admissions. 
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Early  Decision 

Brandeis  offers  admission  to  qualified  freshman  candidates  under  its  Early  Decision  Plan.  This 
Plan  is  designed  for  those  students  who,  after  carefully  and  critically  considering  various  college 
options,  have  decided  firmly  that  Brandeis  is  their  first  choice.  Early  Decision  candidates  must 
sign  a  statement  on  the  application  indicating  that  they  wish  Early  Decision  consideration  and 
that  they  will  definitely  enroll  if  admitted.  Early  Decision  candidates  may  file  regular  applica- 
tions with  the  understanding  that  these  will  be  withdrawn  if  they  are  accepted  on  an  Early 
Decison  basis  by  Brandeis.  All  applications  and  supporting  credentials  for  Early  Decision  must 
be  received  during  the  period  November  1 -January  1.  Supporting  credentials  should  include 
SATs  and  as  many  Achievement  Tests  as  have  been  completed.  Early  Decision  Applicants  will 
be  notified  within  four  weeks  of  the  receipt  of  a  completed  application.  Candidates  not  accepted 
under  Early  Decision  will  automatically  be  considered  in  the  regular  review  period  for  the  April 
15  notification  date.  Further  detailed  information  about  the  Early  Decision  Plan  is  contained  in 
the  admissions  application. 

Admission  Requirements  for  Transfer  Candidates 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  welcomes  applications  from  individuals  whose  promise  and 
prior  attainment  is  in  keeping  with  the  opportunity  for  a  continuation  of  concentrated  scholarly 
study  at  Brandeis.  Whenever  desired,  applicants  will  be  granted  a  conference  with  a  faculty 
member  in  the  area  of  academic  interest.  Some  financial  aid  is  reserved  annually  for  transfer 
candidates. 

Transfer  admission  is  granted  solely  in  keeping  with  the  University's  degree  requirement  of  a 
minimum  of  two  years  of  full-time  study.  To  be  considered  for  admission  a  candidate  should 
present,  in  applying,  evidence  of  good  standing  (academically  and  personally)  in  his  or  her 
preceding  college  and  sound  reasons  for  wishing  to  transfer. 

In  its  selection  of  transfer  candidates,  the  Committee  on  Admissions  gives  major  considera- 
tion to  the  quality  of  college-level  work  completed  and  some  consideration  to  further  evidence 
of  promise  for  achievement  at  Brandeis  based  on  the  secondary  school  record,  personal 
evaluations  by  the  appropriate  dean  and  an  instructor,  testing,  and  information  conveyed  by  the 
candidate.  Candidates  should  submit  either  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  or  ACT  scores  from 
testing  completed  during  secondary  school  or  no  later  than  April  of  the  year  of  application. 

Part-Time  Degree  Program 

Admission  to  the  part-time  degree  program  at  Brandeis  is  based  upon  standards  similar  to  those 
used  in  the  admission  of  regular  full-time  degree  candidates,  except  that  part-time  degree 
applicants  must  also  demonstrate  that  they  are  unable  to  proceed  toward  the  B.  A.  degree  at  the 
normal  rate  of  work  required  of  full-time  students.  A  personal  interview  is  required. 

Part-time  degree  candidates  pay  on  a  course-by-course  basis  ($956.00  per  semester  course  for 
1982-83).  In  order  to  receive  the  baccalaureate,  they  must  meet  all  degree  requirements,  except 
rate-of-work  requirements,  that  apply  to  full-time  students.  The  work  on  the  baccalaureate 
must  be  completed  within  eight  calendar  years  of  admission  to  part-time  degree  candidacy. 
Credit  will  be  given  for  course  work  done  elsewhere  if  it  meets  University  transfer  credit  criteria. 
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Special  Student  Status 

The  University  accepts  as  Special  Students  for  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  a  small  number  of 
persons  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree  at  Brandeis  and  who  wish  to  elect  one  or  more 
courses  for  which  they  are  qualified  and  can  demonstrate  special  need.  This  would  include 
students  who  are  degree  candidates  at  another  college  or  university  wishing  to  attend  Brandeis 
as  Visiting  Students.  Special  Student  status  is  subject  to  approval  on  a  semester  basis.  Neither 
residence  nor  financial  aid  is  available  to  Special  Students,  and  no  Special  Student  may  take 
precedence  over  a  degree  candidate  in  any  limited  enrollment  course. 

Persons  interested  in  Special  Student  status  should  apply  by  August  1  for  the  fall  semester 
and  by  January  1  for  the  spring  semester. 


Credit  for  College-Level  Work  Taken  Elsewhere 

Advanced  Placement 

Brandeis  University  participates  in  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  of  the  College  Entrance 

Examination  Board.  Qualifying  scores  necessary  to  receive  credit  are  recommended  by  the 

academic  departments  to  their  school  councils  and  administered  by  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the 

College. 

Generally,  especially  in  the  sciences,  advanced  placement  credit  may  not  be  applied  toward 
satisfaction  of  a  field  of  concentration.  However,  it  may  permit  students  to  begin  work  in  a  field 
at  a  higher  level.  Advanced  placement  credit  may  be  applied  toward  satisfaction  of  university 
degree  requirements  as  described  below: 

University  Semester  Course 

Requirement  Met  Credit 

None  2 

Vz  Creative  Arts  1 

Vz  Science  2 

Vz  Science  2 

Science  2 

None  1 

History  2 

Foreign  Language  2 

Foreign  Language  2 

Foreign  Language  2 

Vz  Science  2 

Vz  Science  2 

Vz  Creative  Arts  1 

Science  2 

Vz  Science  1 

Vz  Science  1 

Foreign  Language  2 

Students  desiring  to  have  their  Advanced  Placement  Examination  Record  considered  must 
request  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  to  forward  a  report  to  the  Coordinator  of 
Advanced  Placement,  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College,  Brandeis  University,  Waltham, 
Massachusetts  02254.  Requests  for  additional  information  on  the  Advanced  Placement  Pro- 
gram should  be  addressed  similarly. 


Qualifyi) 

Examination 

Score 

American  History 

3,4,5 

Art  Literature 

3,4,5 

Biology 

3,4,5 

Chemistry 

3,4 

Chemistry 

5 

English 

3,4,5 

European  History 

3,4,5 

French 

3,4,5 

German 

3,4,5 

Latin 

3,4,5 

Math  AB 

4,5 

Math  BC 

3,4,5 

Music  Literature 

3,4,5 

Physics  B 

3,4,5 

Physics  C-Mechanics 

3,4,5 

Physics  C-Electricity 

3,4,5 

Spanish 

3,4,5 
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Credit  for  College- Level  Work  Done  in  High  School 
Students  may  petition  through  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  for  credit  toward  the  Brandeis  degree 
for  college-level  work  taken  before  entering  Brandeis  as  freshmen.  Such  work  must  be  taken 
during  the  equivalent  of  the  senior  year  in  high  school  and/  or  summers  succeeding  the  junior 
year;  taught  by  university  faculty  and  contained  in  the  official  college  bulletin;  satisfy  the 
conditions  outlined  in  Brandeis  policies  for  transfer  credit  and/  or  summer  school,  as  approp- 
riate, in  terms  of  achievement  level  and  course  content;  and  be  certified  through  an  official 
college  transcript  received  by  Brandeis. 

Transfer  Credit  Policies 
Each  incoming  transfer  student  is  furnished  by  the  Registrar  with  an  evaluation  based  upon 
existing  faculty  policies.  The  evaluation  will  indicate  the  number  of  course  credits  granted  and 
the  number  of  degree  requirements  which  have  been  met.  No  more  than  16  course  credits  may  be 
granted  because  residence  requirements  specify  that  a  minimum  of  16  courses  in  four  semesters 
must  be  successfully  completed  at  Brandeis. 

Courses  must  have  been  taken  at  accredited,  degree-granting  institutions  from  which  an 
official  transcript  has  been  received.  The  courses  must  be  generally  equivalent  to  courses  offered 
at  Brandeis,  and  the  grade  received  must  be  equivalent  to  at  least  a  "C-,"  though  credit  is  usually 
awarded  for  a  "pass"  grade  in  a  system  allowing  non-letter  grades.  Occasionally,  credit  may  be 
awarded  conditionally,  pending  successful  completion  of  a  year  at  Brandeis. 

Credit  is  granted  on  an  equivalent  semester  basis  with  four  course  credits  being  awarded  for 
completion  of  a  normal  semester's  work  at  the  other  institution.  Normally  one  quarter  course 
receives  no  credit,  two  quarter  courses  are  granted  one  course  credit,  and  three  quarter  courses 
are  awarded  two  course  credits. 

Students  who  do  not  initially  receive  credit  for  a  particular  course  taken  at  another  institution 
may  petition  the  Registrar  for  reconsideration.  Such  a  petition  requires  the  signature  of  the 
appropriate  Brandeis  faculty  member,  and  must  indicate  the  Brandeis  course  to  which  it  is 
considered  equivalent.  In  an  unusual  situation,  the  petition  may  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Academic  Standing  for  final  resolution. 

Application  and  Admissions  Procedures 

For  the  most  current  information  regarding  admissions  procedures  and  deadline 
dates,  prospective  candidates  should  consult  the  instructions  accompanying  the 
application. 
The  address  for  the  forwarding  of  all  inquiries,  materials  and  test  results  is: 
Office  of  Admissions 
Brandeis  University 
Waltham,  Massachusetts  02254 
Telephone:  617-647-2878 
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Financial  Aid 

Brandeis  maintains  a  substantial  aid  program  consisting  of  special  scholarships  and  fellowships, 
grants,  loans,  and  jobs.  Nearly  half  of  the  students  enrolled  at  Brandeis  receive  university 
assistance.  The  staff  of  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  is  available  to  assist  parents  and  students  in 
planning  to  finance  four  years  of  undergraduate  education. 

Financial  aid  is  awarded  after  a  careful  analysis  of  the  family's  ability  to  support  the  student's 
costs  of  education.  The  analysis  is  based  on  the  information  submitted  by  the  family  on  the 
Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF)  and  calculated  by  the  College  Scholarship  Service,  according  to  a 
federally  approved  system.  Standard  adjustments  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions 
and  Financial  Aid  are  made  to  the  national  system.  Included  in  the  analysis  is  the  ability  of  the 
family  to  contribute  from  current  income  and  assets  and  the  student's  ability  to  earn  through 
summer  and  term-time  employment.  The  difference  between  a  family's  ability  to  support  the 
student  and  the  actual  costs  of  education  is  determined  to  be  the  student's  financial  need.  The 
Office  of  Financial  Aid  will  attempt  to  meet  the  established  need  through  a  financial  aid 
"package"  consisting  of  grant,  loan,  and  job  assistance. 

Costs 

An  average  student  expense  budget  for  1982-83  is  as  follows: 

Resident  Commuter 

Tuition  and  required  fees  $7,830.  $7,830. 

Dormitory  room  1,500. 

Board  (21  meals)  1,855. 

Housing  and  travel  allowance  -  2,355. 

Books  and  supplies  225.  225. 

Miscellaneous  715.  715. 


TOTAL  $12,125.  $11,125. 

Financial  Aid  Policy 

1 .  All  students  receiving  grant  aid  will  be  expected  to  assume  loan  and  work  obligations  as  part 
of  a  standard  self-help  package  determined  annually  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions  and 
Financial  Aid.  The  job  allocation  takes  into  consideration  the  year  in  college.  Students  may 
request  a  change  in  the  combination  to  increase  either  work  or  loan  if  funds  are  available. 

2.  Financial  aid  applicants  are  required  to  apply  for  the  federal  Pell  Grant  and  for  state 
scholarship  programs  where  available.  Brandeis  is  unable  to  replace,  with  University  funds, 
non-University  aid  for  which  a  student  is  eligible,  but  fails  to  apply. 

3.  Students  are  required  to  report  all  scholarships  and  grant  aid  received  from  sources  other 
than  the  University.  Awards  received  from  federal  and  state  programs  result  in  a  dollar  for 
dollar  reduction  in  the  Brandeis  University  Grants.  All  awards  received  from  non-governmental 
sources  result  in  a  similar  reduction  with  the  exception  of  the  first  $150  of  such  award(s). 
University  jobs  will  not  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  such  aid.  This  policy  will  enable  the  University 
to  assist  other  needy  students  for  whom  grant  aid  was  previously  unavailable. 

4.  All  students  must  reapply  for  financial  aid  each  year.  Applications  including  a  Financial  Aid 
Form  (FAF)  for  the  next  academic  year  are  distributed  by  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  in  early 
December.  The  deadline  for  applying  for  renewal  of  financial  aid  is  March  1.  While  it  is 
expected  that  financial  assistance  will  be  continued  each  year  of  the  recipient's  undergraduate 
enrollment,  the  FORM  and/  or  AMOUNT  may  change  in  subsequent  years  to  reflect  changes  in 
financial  need,  federal  funding,  and  other  circumstances. 
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5.  New  students  who  accept  the  University's  offer  of  financial  aid  must  submit  a  copy  of  their 
parent's  tax  return  for  the  previous  year  before  the  award  can  be  credited.  Students  requesting 
renewal  of  financial  aid  must  submit  a  copy  of  their  parent's  tax  return,  with  other  application 
materials,  before  an  award  can  be  made. 

6.  Federal  regulations  require  that  a  student  receiving  federal  assistance  make  satisfactory 
academic  progress  in  accordance  with  standards  set  by  the  University.  Brandeis  delegates  the 
responsibility  to  monitor  academic  progress  to  the  Committee  on  Academic  Standing  and 
charges  it  to  make  such  determinations  on  the  basis  of  individual  merit,  and  not  in  relationship 
to  some  arbitrary  numerical  standard.  The  Committee  thoroughly  reviews  the  records  of 
students  whose  performance  was  unsatisfactory,  i.e.  more  than  one  D  and/  or  one  or  more  E  or 
F,  at  the  conclusion  of  each  semester.  Any  student  permitted  by  the  Committee  to  register  for 
the  following  semester  is  considered  to  be  making  academic  progress  and  is  eligible  for  financial 
aid  from  federal  and  University  sources.  However,  since  an  ability  to  complete  the  degree  within 
eight  semesters  is  a  measure  commonly  applied  by  the  Committee  in  making  these  determina- 
tions, students  are  advised  to  consult  the  sections  of  the  current  University  Bulletin  pertaining  to 
class  standing  (under  Academic  Regulations).  The  University  will  not  feel  obligated  to  continue 
aid  to  a  student  who  requires  more  than  32  courses  to  complete  degree  requirements. 

7.  If  a  student  on  financial  aid  wishes  to  accelerate  his/  her  academic  program  by  taking  extra 
courses,  the  student  may  apply  for  financial  aid  to  cover  a  part  of  these  courses.  Assistance  may 
also  be  available  for  the  cost  of  courses  taken  to  replace  courses  failed  or  not  completed. 

Loans 

1.  National  Direct  Student  Loans  (NDSL)  —  Interest  is  not  charged  and  repayments  are  not 
expected  while  the  recipient  is  enrolled.  During  repayment,  interest  is  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per 
year,  and  repayment  may  be  made  over  a  ten-year  period  (with  a  $90  minimum  quarterly 
payment).  Cancellation  of  a  portion  of  the  aggregate  loan  is  available  for  service  as  a  teacher  of 
the  handicapped,  or  in  a  low-income  school  district.  The  number  of  NDSL  Guaranteed  Student 
Loans  are  limited  and  reserved  for  the  most  needy  students. 

2.  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  (GSL)  —  This  program  enables  eligible  undergraduate 
students  to  borrow  up  to  $2,500  a  year  for  undergraduate  study.  Recent  changes  in  legislation 
require  that  students  whose  family  income  is  over  $30,000  demonstrate  "need"  to  obtain  a  loan. 
Students  who  qualify  for  University  aid  will  usually  be  eligible  for  a  GSL.  Other  students  may 
qualify  if  family  income  is  under  $60,000,  if  only  one  student  is  in  college;  and,  if  two  or  more  are 
in  college,  they  may  qualify  if  the  family  income  is  under  $75,000.  Students  from  families  with  a 
gross  income  of  $75,000  or  more  must  submit  a  Financial  Aid  Form  for  eligibility  to  be 
determined. 

Interest  and  repayment  are  deferred  while  the  borrower  attends  college.  Six  months  after 
leaving  school,  the  borrower  begins  a  ten-year  repayment  period  during  which  time  the  9  per 
cent  interest  is  charged  to  the  student. 

The  terms  of  the  above  loan  programs  are  subject  to  federal  legislation  and  may  be  changed. 
Additional  and  current  information  is  available  from  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  upon  request. 

Student  Employment 

The  student  employment  section  of  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid  seeks  to  provide  job  placements 
to  students  seeking  work  on  campus  and  in  the  Waltham  area.  This  service  is  available  to 
students,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  are  receiving  financial  aid.  However,  students  who 
receive  job  allotments  as  part  of  their  financial  aid  package  will  have  priority  for  jobs.  Potential 
job  earning  are  not  deducted  from  billed  charges  from  the  University  at  the  beginning  of  each 
term. 
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Financial  Aid  to  Transfer  Students 

Financial  aid  is  available  for  students  entering  Brandeis  as  transfer  students  from  other 
institutions  of  higher  education.  Applicants  who  could  not  afford  to  attend  Brandeis  without 
financial  assistance  should  submit  the  Brandeis  Application  for  Financial  Aid  that  is  enclosed 
with  the  admission  application  and  a  Financial  Aid  Form.  The  application  for  financial  aid  is 
due  at  the  same  time  as  the  application  for  admission. 


Fees  and  Expenses 


Financial  Regulations 

Semester  bills  will  be  mailed  in  July  and  November  and  must  be  paid  prior  to  August  2, 1 982  and 
January  3, 1983,  respectively.  Any  balance  of  semester  charges  remaining  unpaid  after  the  due 
date  will  be  subject  to  a  late  payment  charge  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule:  1  day  to 
30  days,  $25;  31  days  to  60  days,  $50;  beyond  60  days,  $100. 

Any  student  who  has  not  cleared  his  or  her  financial  obligations  may  be  denied  the  privileges 
of  attending  classes  and  using  University  facilities,  and  every  student  must  satisfy  his  or  her 
financial  obligations  in  full  to  the  University  in  order  to  be  considered  eligible  for  graduation. 
Reports  of  grades  or  transcripts  of  records  and  any  and  all  certification  will  be  issued  to  students 
only  after  all  financial  obligations  to  the  University  have  been  discharged.  Failure  to  discharge 
financial  obligations  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  delinquency  of  a  borrower  in  repaying  a  loan 
administered  by  the  Student  Loan  Office,  and  the  inability  of  that  office  to  collect  such  a  loan 
because  the  borrower  has  discharged  the  indebtedness  through  bankruptcy  proceedings. 

Application,  Matriculation  and  Orientation  Fees 

Each  application  for  freshman  or  transfer  admission  must  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  $30.  All 
application  fees  are  non-refundable  and  cannot  be  credited  toward  other  fees. 

A  Matriculation  Fee  of  $  1 50  must  be  filed  by  each  candidate  upon  notification  of  acceptance. 
This  fee  reserves  a  place  in  the  class  and  is  credited  toward  the  first  semester  tuition  bill.  If  the 
student  fails  to  enroll  or  withdraws  his  or  her  application,  the  Matriculation  Fee  is  not  refunded. 

All  new  students  are  charged  a  mandatory  $25  orientation  fee  which  is  refundable  only  if  the 
student  cancels  matriculation  prior  to  the  date  of  registration. 

Tuition 

The  tuition  fee  for  1982-83  is  $7,650  and  the  fee  for  each  semester  course  required  for  degree 
credit  is  $956.  Any  full-time  student  may  enroll  for  a  fifth  course  in  any  semester  at  no  charge.  If 
that  fifth  course  is  subsequently  needed  to  reach  the  32  courses  required  for  graduation,  the 
student  will  be  charged  for  that  course  at  the  per  course  tuition  rate  for  the  year  in  which  the 
course  was  taken. 

Library  privileges  and  use  of  athletic  facilities  for  the  academic  year  are  included  in  the  full 
tuition  fee. 

Students  who  return  to  the  University  after  withdrawing  will  pay  the  prevailing  tuition  and 
other  fees.  In  view  of  the  constantly  increasing  costs  of  education,  students  may  expect  tuition 
increases  during  their  academic  careers. 
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Fifth  Course  Fees 

A  student  who  wishes  to  count  the  credit  for  a  fifth  course  toward  the  semester  course  credits 
required  for  the  degree  must  pay  the  fee  for  the  course:  that  is,  one  quarter  of  the  full  tuition  rate 
in  effect  at  the  time  the  fifth  course  was  taken.  This  means  that  any  fifth  course  taken  which  must 
be  counted  to  meet  the  minimum  32  semester  courses  required  for  the  degree  will  be  billed  to  the 
student  by  the  University. 

Any  student  receiving  grant  aid  for  the  current  academic  year  may  apply  for  additional 
financial  assistance  toward  tuition  charges  for  fifth  courses. 

Bills  for  degree  candidates  completing  their  degree  requirements  at  mid-year  will  be  for- 
warded between  February  and  April  with  payment  due  before  Commencement.  Bills  for  degree 
candidates  completing  their  degree  requirements  at  the  end  of  the  spring  term  will  be  forwarded 
in  April  with  payment  also  due  before  Commencement. 

Fifth  course  fees  resulting  from  late  changes  in  academic  records  just  prior  to  Commence- 
ment will  be  billed  subsequent  to  Commencement  and  will  become  payable  upon  receipt  of  the 
billing. 

Room  and  Board  Fee 

The  total  charges  for  a  dormitory  room  and  a  21 -meal  per  week  board  contract  for  the  1982-83 
academic  year  are  $3,355.  Other  meal  contract  options  are  available  at  annual  rates  ranging  to 
$145  less  than  the  basic  21 -meal  per  week  cost  of  $1,855. 

For  upperclass  students,  living  accommodations  in  either  of  the  two  apartment  complexes  are 
also  available  at  annual  rates  ranging  up  to  $520  more  than  the  dormitory  room  rate  of  $1,500. 
In  one  of  the  apartment  complexes,  occupants  are,  additionally,  directly  responsible  for  pro  rata 
portions  of  the  monthly  utility  bills. 

Each  entering  freshman  must  mail  a  deposit  of  $100  to  the  University  with  his  or  her 
completed  residence  license  and  meal  contract.  Returning  upperclass  students  must  make  their 
advance  deposits  of  $100  during  the  spring  room  drawing. 

Students  residing  in  dormitory  rooms  must  sign  room  licenses  and  board  contracts  binding 
for  the  full  academic  year.  Students  residing  in  either  of  the  apartment  complexes  must  sign 
room  licenses  binding  for  the  full  acadmic  year;  board  contracts  are  available  to,  but  not 
required  of,  these  students. 

Non-resident  students  may  eat  in  the  University  dining  halls  on  a  cash  basis. 

Transcript  Fee 

Students  are  entitled  to  one  formal  transcript  of  their  academic  work  without  charge.  A  charge 
of  $2  will  be  made  for  each  subsequent  transcript.  The  student  will  pay  the  transcript  fee  in 
advance  at  the  Registrar's  Office  (Usdan  Student  Center).  Transcripts  will  be  issued  only  to 
those  students  whose  financial  records  with  the  University  are  clear. 

Other  Fees 

The  following  are  other  mandatory  annual  fees  for  1982-83: 

1.  Media  and  Government  fee,  $35. 

2.  Student  Health  Service  fee,  $145. 

3.  Health  Insurance  premium  (single  coverage),  $205. 

Mandatory  unless  a  student  can  provide  proof  of  comparable  coverage. 
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There  are  other  University  fees  which  a  student  may  incur  for  specific  services  or  for  failure  to 
meet  commitments.  These  fees  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following  for  1982-83: 

1.  Late  registration  fee,  $10. 

2.  Change  of  course  fee,  $10.  ($20  after  40th  day  of  instruction) 

3.  Late  filing  of  course  enrollment  card(s),  $10.-  $20. 

4.  Make-up  examination  fee,  $5. 

5.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.-  $50. 

6.  Studio  fee,  $5. -$50. 

7.  Study  Abroad  administration  fee,  $100.  per  semester 

8.  Medical  school  application  processing  fee,  $50. 

9.  Diploma  fee,  $10. 

10.  Nine-payment  plan  fee,  $35. 

11.  Parking  fee,  $5. -$35. 

A  complete  list  of  all  University  fees  is  available  upon  request  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
the  College. 

Refunds 

A  student  who  leaves  the  University  without  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Academic 
Standing,  or  who  is  suspended  or  dismissed  from  the  University,  is  not  entitled  to  any  refund. 
The  date  of  withdrawal  or  leave  will  be  considered  to  be  the  date  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Academic  Standing. 

All  requests  for  refunds  must  be  in  writing  and  are  subject  to  review  and  final  approval  by  the 
University  Controller. 

When  the  Committee  on  Academic  Standing  grants  a  leave  of  absence  or  allows  a  student  to 
withdraw  during  a  semester,  that  student  shall  receive  a  refund  of  charges  in  accordance  with  the 
following: 

1.  Tuition: 

Withdrawal-    Before  the  opening  day  of  instruction:  100%  of  semester  tuition. 

On  or  before  the  second  Friday  following  the  opening  day  of  instruction: 

75%  of  semester  tuition. 

On  or  before  the  fifth  Friday  following  the  opening  day  of  instruction: 

50%  of  semester  tuition. 

After  the  fifth  Friday  following  the  opening  day  of  instruction:  no  refund. 

2.  Other  Fees:  There  is  no  refund  of  any  other  fee  after  the  first  day  of  instruction,  of  either 
semester,  except  for  the  second  semester  portion  of  any  annual  fee  when  the  student 
withdraws  before  the  first  day  of  instruction  of  the  second  semester. 

3.  Room  and  Board  Charges:  Refund  of  room  and  board  contract  charges  are  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  outlined  in  the  contract. 

4.  Financial  Aid:  When  a  student  with  financial  aid  withdraws  during  the  period  in  which  he 
or  she  is  eligible  for  a  refund,  the  refund  will  be  divided  between  the  student  and  financial 
aid  programs  in  the  same  ratio  as  those  sources  were  credited  to  the  student's  account:  e.g., 
if  a  student  paid  one  half  the  bill,  one  half  of  any  refund  for  which  the  student  is  eligible  will 
be  refunded  to  the  student  and  the  other  half  to  the  financial  aid  programs  from  which  the 
student  received  assistance.  The  amount  refunded  to  federal  programs  will  be  in  the  same 
ratio  to  other  aid  as  the  award  of  federal  funds  was  to  the  award  of  other  funds.  College 
Work-Study  is  not  included  in  any  calculation. 
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In  cases  in  which  financial  aid  awards  exceed  the  University's  billed  charges  (e.g.,  for 
students  who  live  off  campus),  upon  withdrawal  from  the  University,  funds  which  were 
dispersed  to  support  educationally  related  expenses  (such  as  room  and  board  and  books) 
must  be  repaid  on  a  prorated  basis  determined  by  the  University. 


Academic  Services 

Academic  Advising 

Each  freshman  is  assigned  a  member  of  the  faculty  or  staff  whose  area  of  expertise  is  consonant 
with  the  student's  general  academic  interests  to  serve  as  a  formal  academic  advisor  during  the 
first  year.  Upon  declaring  a  field  of  concentration,  students  receive  faculty  advisors  in  their  own 
disciplines.  Finally,  each  department  designates  an  advising  chairman  to  serve  the  needs  of  all 
students  interested  in  learning  more  about  academic  opportunities  within  the  department. 

Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College 

A  staff  of  professional  academic  advisors  and  counselors  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College 
assists  individual  students  in  planning  their  undergraduate  careers  at  Brandeis.  Guidance  is 
available  in  program  planning,  selection  of  a  major  field  of  study,  and  study  skills  development. 
In  addition,  the  Office  coordinates  a  tutoring  program  for  students  experiencing  academic 
difficulty,  administers  funds  to  support  undergraduate  research  efforts,  and  monitors  the 
progress  being  made  by  all  undergraduates  toward  completion  of  degree  requirements.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College,  a  teacher  of  English  as  a  second  language 
provides  non-credit  tutorial  assistance  to  non-native  speakers  of  English. 

Office  of  the  University  Registrar 

The  University  Registrar's  Office,  located  in  the  Usdan  Student  Center,  is  the  official  repository 
of  academic  records.  As  such,  it  issues  official  transcripts  of  students'  records  upon  written 
request,  and  performs  other  certification  functions  of  service  to  students.  Staff  members  in  the 
office  are  useful  sources  of  information  concerning  registration,  course  enrollment  regulations, 
summer  school  and  transfer  of  credit  policies,  and  final  examination  procedures. 


Student  Life 

The  Division  of  Student  Affairs  is  responsible  for  the  quality  of  student  life  and  student 
development.  Among  its  areas  of  concern  are  cultural,  intellectual,  recreational  and  religious 
programming,  residential  life,  the  availability  of  professional  resources  to  aid  students  in  their 
present  endeavors  and  future  life  planning,  student  conduct  matters,  and  health  and  counseling 
services. 

Located  in  the  Usdan  Student  Center,  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  is  responsible  for 
co-curricular  programming;  advising,  supporting,  and  coordinating  student  groups  and  activi- 
ties; the  smooth  operation  of  the  multi-purpose  Usdan  Student  Center;  and  other  campus 
programs  such  as  orientation  and  parents' weekend.  The  staff,  in  conjunction  with  undergradu- 
ate students  and  faculty,  maintains  a  varied  program  of  social,  cultural,  and  intellectual  events 
during  the  academic  year.  Policy  formulation  and  committee  work  of  import  to  student  life  and 
activities  are  also  focused  here. 
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The  Division  of  Student  Affairs  coordinates  the  following  departments  and  services: 

The  Office  of  Career  Planning 

The  Office  of  Career  Planning  assists  undergraduates  with  their  graduate  and  career  plans.  The 
office  staff  provides  individual  career  counseling,  life  planning  workshops,  career  exploration 
programs,  internships,  and  a  full  career  resource  center.  Located  in  the  Usdan  Student  Center, 
the  office  serves  as  a  link  between  current  undergraduates  and  Brandeis  alumni  —  alumni  from 
the  business  and  professional  world,  who  have  entered  fields  of  higher  education,  medicine, 
journalism,  social  work,  law,  and  many  others.  In  addition  to  counseling  and  career  informa- 
tion, the  staff  provides  assistance  to  seniors  and  alumni  as  they  prepare  and  distribute  job 
applications  and  credentials.  Coordination  of  interviewing  with  representatives  from  educa- 
tional, governmental,  and  business  organizations  is  provided  throughout  the  academic  year.  All 
students  are  encouraged  to  make  use  of  these  resources  as  early  in  their  Brandeis  career  as 
possible. 

Office  of  Residence  Life  and  University  Housing 

The  undergraduate  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  essentially  a  residential  college  with  over  80 
percent  of  its  students  living  in  residence  halls.  The  Office  of  Residence  Life  and  University 
Housing,  located  in  the  Usdan  Student  Center,  is  responsible  for  the  effective  administrative 
operation,  as  well  as  counseling  and  programming  activities,  within  all  residence  halls.  Off 
campus  housing  services  and  graduate  housing  are  also  functions  of  this  office. 

Residence  halls  are  grouped  into  eight  living  areas  ranging  in  size  from  140  to  400  students. 
Each  area  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  resident  Quadrangle  Director  or  Area  Coordinator.  In 
addition,  Head  Resident  Counselors  and  undergraduate  Assistant  Resident  Counselors  "live- 
in"  and  aid  in  the  administration  of  several  residence  halls.  Residence  staff  members  are 
available  to  provide  assistance  to  students  on  academic,  personal,  and  social  matters. 

Religious  Activities 

Religious  activities  and  related  programs  are  centered  in  the  Three  Chapels  Association  and  are 
conducted  by  the  student  religious  organizations:  B'nai  B'rith  Hillel  Foundation,  Bethlehem 
Chapel  Community  and  the  Harlan  Chapel  Christian  Community. 

Hillel,  the  Jewish  student  movement  on  campus,  is  a  multi-faceted  and  highly  pluralistic 
community  which  embraces  and  welcomes  Jews  of  all  persuasions  and  interests.  Hillel  presents 
a  wide  range  of  programs  including  an  unusual  free  university  of  seminars,  workshops,  study 
groups,  social  service  and  philanthropic  projects;  a  Jewish  Arts  Festival;  Holocaust  Remem- 
brance Week;  a  diversified  Israel  program;  a  Sabbath  lecture  series;  Soviet  and  Arab  Jewry 
projects;  a  Hebrew  chorus;  and  a  full  spectrum  of  religious  sevices  and  holy  day  celebrations. 

The  Bethlehem  Chapel  Community  serves  the  total  Catholic  community  at  Brandeis:  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  staff.  There  are  Sunday  and  daily  Masses,  hours  for  private  and  group 
consultation,  seminars,  study  groups,  Holy  Day  and  Feast  Day  programs  and  other  events. 

The  Harlan  Chapel  Christian  Community  serves  the  Protestant  community  at  Brandeis  and 
presents  a  variety  of  services  and  programs  including  religious  services,  poetry  readings,  films 
and  speakers.  The  Christian  Fellowship  and  the  Brandeis  University  Gospel  Choir  are  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Harlan  Chapel  Christian  Community. 

The  three  chaplains  serve  as  advisors  to  these  groups  and  are  available  to  all  persons  within 
the  University  community  for  personal  and  religious  counseling  and  informal  exchange. 
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Student  Activities 

Usdan  Student  Center 

The  Usdan  Student  Center  acts  as  a  focal  point  for  co-curricular  and  extra-curricular  activities 
at  Brandeis.  The  Center  provides  office  space  and  facilities  for  student  government  and  a  broad 
range  of  student  clubs  and  organizations.  Undergraduate  students  play  a  major  role  in  the 
operation  of  the  building,  both  through  the  large  number  of  student  staff  who  work  in  the 
building,  and  through  the  Usdan  Student  Center  Advisory  Board  which  assists  in  the  determi- 
nation of  policy  and  student  organization  space  allocation. 

Student  Government 

Brandeis  students  consider  themselves  a  part  of  a  community  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of 
liberal  values,  the  enrichment  of  life  experience  and  the  broadening  of  knowledge.  Organized  as 
the  Brandeis  Student  Union,  they  consider  is  their  prime  responsibility  to  create  a  democratic 
student  organization,  to  increase  the  flow  of  new  ideas  and  to  provide  enjoyable  and  creative 
recreational  and  cultural  activities  for  all  students. 

The  Student  Union  is  the  assembly  of  the  entire  student  body.  The  Student  Senate,  funded 
through  the  mandatory  student  government  and  media  fee,  consists  of  elected  officers  and 
elected  representatives  from  each  class  meeting  regularly  to  conduct  its  business  and  supervise 
its  programs.  The  Student  Programming  Board  has  the  responsibility  for  collection  and 
allocation  of  the  voluntary  Student  Activities  Fee,  which  funds  a  variety  of  social,  cultural  and 
educational  programs. 

Student  Organizations 

A  variety  of  student  organizations  exists  for  all  who  are  interested.  Organizations  are  open  to 
any  matriculated  student  on  the  basis  of  competency  or  interest.  No  exclusive  or  secret  societies 
may  be  organized. 

Co-curricular  activities  include  the  American  Studies  Club,  Anthropology  Club,  Art  Club, 
Chemistry  Club,  le  Club  Francais,  Computer  Science  Club,  Economics  Club,  Linguistics 
Society,  Music  Club,  Philosophy  Club,  Physics  Club,  Psychology  Club,  and  Sociology  Club. 

Musical,  dramatic  and  dance  activities  include  the  Brandeis  University  Gospel  Choir,  Bran- 
deis Jazz  Ensemble,  Dance  Artistry,  Gilbert  &  Sullivan  Society,  Israeli  Dance  Troupe,  Pep 
Band,  and  Tympanium  Euphorium. 

Special  interest  groups  include  Adventurers  Club,  African  Circle,  Amnesty  International, 
Anti-smokers  Club,  Architecture  Club,  Backgammon  Club,  Brandeis  Black  Student  Organiza- 
tion, Brandeis  Committee  to  Stop  the  Human  Life  Amendment,  Brandeis  Gay/  Lesbian  Coali- 
tion, Brandeis  Asian-American  Students  Association,  Brandeis  Democrats,  Brandeis  Resis- 
tance to  Registration  and  the  Draft,  Brandeis  Unity,  Brandeis  Zionist  Alliance,  Bridge  Club, 
Chess  Club,  Christian  Fellowship,  Clamshell  Alliance,  College  Republicans,  Cycling  Club, 
Divestment  Club,  Environmental  Studies  Committee,  Friendship  International,  Frisbee  Club, 
Greenpeace,  Grito,  Hillel,  Ice  Hockey  Club,  Investment  Club,  Model  U.N.,  Overeaters  Anon- 
ymous, Numismatic  Society,  Photography  Club,  Ping  Pong  Club,  Pot  Shop,  Pre-Dental 
Society,  Pre-Law  Society,  Pre-Med  Society,  Sailing  Club,  Ski  Club,  Society  for  Creative 
Fantasies,  Speech  &  Debate  Club,  Student  Coalition  for  Soviet  Jewry,  Student  Service  Bureau, 
Student  Sexuality  Information  Service,  Waltham  Group  and  Women's  Coalition. 

The  campus  radio  station,  WBRS-FM,  is  owned  by  the  University,  and  operated  solely  by 
students.  The  station  is  licensed  by  the  FCC  to  transmit  on  91.7  mhz  to  the  greater  Boston 
community.  A  broadcasting  schedule  exceeding  100  hours  per  week  includes  programs  of 
information,  entertainment  and  public  service. 
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Student  Publications 

The  Justice  is  the  student  campus  newspaper  edited  and  managed  entirely  by  students  to  cover 
matters  of  campus  interest.  It  is  published  weekly  during  the  academic  year.  The  Student  Senate 
annually  publishes  a  yearbook  and  a  course  evaluation  book.  In  addition,  several  special 
interest  publications  are  available.  These  include,  among  others,  Kether,  the  Brandeis  literary 
journal;  Artemis,  a  women's  newspaper;  and  The  Watch,  a  journal  of  opinion  and  the  arts. 

Committee  on  Student  Life 

This  faculty-student-staff  committee  chaired  by  the  Director  of  Student  Affairs  is  responsible 
for  recommending  changes  needed  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  the  Brandeis  community.  It 
is  also  charged  with  making  recommendations  to  the  President  regarding  rules,  regulations,  and 
policies  governing  conduct  on  campus. 

Students  also  serve  as  members  of  a  variety  of  University  faculty  committees  including  the 
Educational  Policy  Committee,  Committee  on  Admission  and  Financial  Aid,  Library  Commit- 
tee and  Athletics  Committee.  Two  students  also  serve  as  representatives  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  the  Executive  Board  of  the  National  Alumni  Association. 

Health  Services 

Because  health  and  medical  care  are  an  integral  part  of  the  University  experience,  the  University 
Health  Services  provides  a  program  of  comprehensive  medical  and  emotional  care.  A  manda- 
tory Health  Participation  Fee  entitles  students  to  medical  services  available  at  the  Golding 
Medical  Outpatient  Facility  and  counseling  services  available  at  Mailman  House  without 
additional  charge  during  the  academic  year.  The  annual  health  fee  does  not  pay  for  off-campus 
medical  consultations,  dental  care,  medications,  laboratory  tests,  drugs,  x-rays,  reusable  supp- 
lies or  admission  to  the  University's  hospital,  Stoneman  Infirmary.  Students  are  responsible  for 
these  charges. 

In  addition,  each  student  is  required  to  have  personal  health  insurance.  The  student  may  elect 
to  participate  in  the  Student  Health  Insurance  Plan  offered  through  the  University  underwritten 
by  The  Boston  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  or  may  substitute  membership  in  another  plan. 

Except  for  limited  day-care  facilities,  Health  Services  and  the  use  of  the  Stoneman  Infirmary 
are  available  to  students  only  during  the  period  in  which  the  University  is  in  regular  academic 
session. 

Prospective  students  planning  to  matriculate  in  the  college  and  graduate  schools  must  submit 
a  Health  Examination  Report  completed  by  the  family  or  personal  physician  prior  ro  registra- 
tion. In  addition  to  information  about  previous  health  and  details  of  the  physical  examination, 
evidence  of  immunization  against  tetanus,  polio,  measles,  mumps  and  rubella  are  required. 
Since  students  may  not  register  until  the  requirements  have  been  satisfied,  it  is  strongly 
recommended  that  the  Health  Examination  Report  be  submitted  by  July  1 . 

The  Student  Health  Insurance  Plan  is  designed  to  defray  expenses  of  those  care  situations 
which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  Health  Services;  for  example,  laboratory  and  x-ray  examina- 
tions, as  well  as  hospitalization  for  illnesses  or  accidents  of  a  more  serious  nature.  The  Plan 
extends  for  a  full  calendar  year  commencing  with  the  first  day  of  the  academic  year. 

A  detailed  brochure  of  the  services  offered  by  University  Health  Services  as  well  as  an  outline 
of  the  details  of  the  Plan  is  mailed  to  parents  and  students  each  June.  This  brochure  includes  a 
statement  of  patients'  rights  in  Health  Services.  Students  and  parents  are  urged  to  read  this 
brochure  carefully  and  keep  it  for  reference.  Additional  copies  are  available  through  Health 
Services. 
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Whereas  situations  not  covered  within  Health  Services  or  by  the  insurance  plan  are  infre- 
quent, an  awareness  of  these  possibilities  will  lessen  misunderstanding  and  disappointment.  In 
such  instances,  students  and  their  parents  are  responsible  for  expenses  which  are  not  covered  by 
the  University's  health  program  or  its  associated  insurance  policy.  Similarly,  students  and  their 
parents  are  responsible  for  expenses  which  are  not  covered  by  alternative  insurance  programs 
substituted  for  the  Brandeis  University  Student  Health  Insurance  Plan. 

Psychological  Counseling  Center  —  Mailman  House 

The  Psychological  Counseling  Center,  which  is  a  part  of  University  Health  Services,  is  located 
in  Mailman  House.  It  provides  professional  assistance  to  students  who  have  personal  or 
emotional  problems.  Those  who  wish  such  help  may  refer  themselves  directly  to  the  Center. 
Their  communications  with  the  staff  are  held  in  strict  confidence. 

Campus  Police 

The  Campus  Police  Department  is  located  at  Room  1-A,  Sydeman  Annex.  Responsibilities  of 
this  20-member  campus  police  force  embrace  campus-wide  security/  safety  patrol,  traffic  con- 
trol and  enforcement  of  University  driving/ parking  regulations,  protective  custody  of  Univer- 
sity offices,  classroom/  dormitory  areas  and  professional  inquiry  into  incidents  involving  theft, 
trespassing  and  related  matters.  Special  emphasis  of  the  Department  is  placed  upon  preventive 
and  protective  care  for  all  members  of  the  University  community. 

Automobile  Regulations 

All  students  must  register  their  vehicles  with  the  Campus  Police.  Students  with  motor  vehicles 
must  observe  University  traffic  and  parking  regulations,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  placed  in  each 
mailbox  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  Due  to  limited  space,  the  Brandeis  Parking  and 
Traffic  Committee  strongly  recommends  that  students  leave  their  motor  vehicles  at  home. 

Athletics 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  athletics  in  a  sound  college  educational  program,  Brandeis 
University  offers  a  wide  variety  of  organized  sports.  All  aspects  of  college  athletics,  however,  are 
subordinate  to  the  essential  educational  purposes  of  the  University.  The  athletic  program  exists 
for  the  welfare  of  the  students  and  for  the  contribution  it  can  make  to  their  educational 
experience.  A  physical  examination  is  required  before  participation  in  any  organized  sport. 

The  University  fields  varsity  teams  for  men  in  soccer,  baseball,  basketball,  fencing,  lacrosse, 
cross-country,  indoor  and  outdoor  track,  tennis  and  swimming.  Women  engage  in  varsity 
basketball,  fencing,  soccer,  tennis,  softball,  swimming,  volleyball,  cross-country  and  indoor  and 
outdoor  track.  There  also  is  a  coed  varsity  sailing  team.  The  varsity  squads  compete  against 
teams  representing  colleges  and  universities  which  regard  athletics  in  the  same  spirit  as  Brandeis 
University.  Playing  on  a  home-and-away  basis,  Brandeis  teams  have  scheduled  competition 
with  teams  from  the  Midwest,  the  South  and  New  England.  Brandeis  is  a  member  of  N.C.  A.  A., 
A.I.A.W.,  New  England  Athletic  Conference,  Eastern  Collegiate  Athletic  Conference,  and  the 
Greater  Boston  Collegiate  Athletic  Association.  All  home  athletic  contests  are  played  on  the 
campus  at  Gordon  Field,  Marcus  Field,  Rieger  Tennis  Courts,  Shapiro  Athletic  Center  and  the 
Linsey  Sports  Center. 
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Believing  in  the  value  of  athletic  participation  for  both  conditioning  and  relaxation,  the 
University  maintains  a  full  array  of  intramural  programs.  Competitions  are  organized  in 
various  sports  on  a  volunteer-team  basis.  The  intramural  program  includes  flag-football, 
basketball,  softball,  tennis,  table  tennis  and  volleyball.  Residence  hall  and  commuter  teams 
have  also  been  organized  in  these  sports,  with  the  competitive  aspects  subordinated  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  game. 

Dining  Facilities 

Student  cafeterias  are  located  in  the  Sherman  and  Usdan  Student  Centers.  A  separate  kosher 
kitchen  is  provided  in  Sherman.  The  Usdan  Student  Center  also  offers  an  ice  cream  parlor  and 
the  Boulevard,  which  consists  of  a  group  of  small  food  shops  and  a  retail  bakery.  In  addition, 
light  refreshments  are  provided  in  Cholmondeley's,  a  coffeehouse  operated  by  students  in  Usen 
Castle. 

The  Stein 

Located  in  the  Sherman  Student  Center,  The  Stein  is  a  tavern  offering  sandwiches,  light  meals, 
beer  and  wine.  The  Stein  is  a  popular  gathering  place  for  students  throughout  the  academic 
year. 

Bookstore 

Located  in  the  Usdan  Student  Center,  the  campus  bookstore  is  operated  by  a  private,  non- 
Brandeis  agency.  The  bookstore,  through  close  association  and  coordination  with  academic 
departments  and  faculty  members,  offers  students  a  comprehensive  stock  of  textbooks  and 
paperbacks  related  to  the  academic  program.  School  supplies,  clothing,  health  and  beauty  aids, 
and  gift  items  may  also  be  purchased  at  the  bookstore. 

Post  Office  and  Student  Mailroom 

The  campus  mailroom  is  located  in  the  Usdan  Student  Center.  All  student  mail  is  delivered  to 
the  campus  post  office,  and  a  separate  mailbox  is  maintained  for  each  student.  From  9  a.m.  to 
3:30  p.m.,  Monday  throught  Friday,  all  services  are  provided,  including  the  sale  of  stamps  and 
money  orders,  registry  of  mail  and  handling  of  parcel  post  packages. 
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Requirements  for  the  Degree 

Students  are  required  to  complete  32  semester  courses  and  to  be  in  residence  for  four  academic 
years.  The  period  of  residence  may  be  shortened  through  work  given  credit  by  other  universities 
and  programs  recognized  by  Brandeis. 

Students  must,  in  any  case,  be  in  residence  at  Brandeis  at  least  two  academic  years  and 
complete  a  minimum  of  16  semester  courses  here,  exclusive  of  Brandeis  Summer  School. 

Each  student's  program  of  courses  must  be  constructed  to  include  the  degree  requirements 
which  are  described  in  detail  below:  English  composition;  foreign  language;  University  Studies 
or  distribution  courses,  as  appropriate;  physical  education;  and  a  field  of  concentration. 

English  Composition 

In  the  first  year  an  entering  student  is  required  to  satisfy  the  English  Composition  Requirment. 
This  requirement  may  be  met  in  a  variety  of  ways:  by  exemption  upon  arrival  based  upon  high 
school  record,  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  verbal  aptitude,  and  English  achievement 
scores;  by  successful  completing  a  Freshman  Writing  Seminar  at  Brandeis;  by  completing  work 
elsewhere  deemed  to  be  the  equivalent  of  our  Freshman  Writing  Seminar;  or,  for  some  students, 
by  participating  in  the  Humanities  Writing  Seminar  option  offered  in  conjunction  with  the 
special  sections  of  University  Studies  in  the  Humanities.  Upon  arrival,  some  students  may  be 
required  to  take  a  placement  test  on  campus  to  determine  their  level  of  writing  proficiency;  upon 
evaluation,  some  students  may  be  assigned  to  Basic  Composition,  a  non-credit  course  in 
preparation  for  the  Freshman  Writing  Seminar,  or  to  a  non-credit  individual  or  group  tutorial 
in  English  as  a  Second  Language  to  supplement  other  forms  of  writing  instruction. 

Foreign  Language 

This  requirement  establishes  a  level  of  proficiency  in  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  a  foreign 
language  as  a  condition  of  graduation  at  Brandeis  University.  It  is  met  by  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  the  fourth  semester  course  in  the  introductory  language  sequence. 

Incoming  students  who  can  demonstrate  completion  of  work  equivalent  to  the  requirement 
before  entering  Brandeis  by  means  of  a  score  of  3, 4  or  5  on  an  appropriate  Advanced  Placement 
Test,  or  by  a  score  of  62  on  an  appropriate  CEEB  achievement  test,  or  by  a  satisfactory  score  on 
a  foreign  language  placement  test  administered  on  campus  in  the  fall,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
satisfied  the  foreign  language  requirement.  Students  who  satisfy  the  requirement  by  means  of  an 
Advanced  Placement  score  shall  be  accorded,  upon  request,  appropriate  credit  toward  the 
Brandeis  degree.  Local  placement  exams  may  be  taken  only  at  the  time  of  matriculation  at 
Brandeis. 

Though  individual  placement  in  the  sequence  varies  depending  on  the  quality  of  previous 
high  school  training,  the  previous  level  of  performance,  and  how  recently  the  language  was 
studied,  experience  suggests  that  for  students  with  two  or  more  years  of  work  of  "B"  or  better  in 
high  school  language  study,  one  year  of  a  language  in  high  school  is  roughly  equivalent  to  a 
one-semester  course  at  Brandeis.  Students  are  urged  to  begin  fulfilling  the  Foreign  Language 
Requirement  as  soon  as  they  matriculate  at  the  University  and  to  complete  the  required 
sequence  of  courses  without  interruption.  No  more  than  one  course  (and  never  the  final  one)  in 
the  sequence  may  be  taken  on  the  pass-fail  grading  option. 

The  foreign  language  requirement  described  above  began  in  1 98 1  -82.  It  obligates  members  of 
the  Class  of  1 985  and  subsequent  classes.  It  applies  as  well  to  members  of  the  classes  of  1983  and 
1984  who  had  not,  as  of  September  1981,  satisfied  the  terms  of  the  previous  requirement; 
however,  no  student  in  these  transition  classes  will  be  required  to  pass  more  than  four  terms  in  a 
single  language  in  the  old  and  new  language  sequences. 
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University  Studies  (applies  to  the  Class  of  1984  and  subsequent  classes) 

In  1980-81  a  program  in  University  Studies  replaced  the  distribution  requirement.  The  Univer- 
sity Studies  program  is  an  attempt  to  bring  greater  coherence  and  purpose  to  general  education, 
and  to  build  upon  the  strengths  of  the  faculty.  Its  requirements  are  as  follows: 

a.  All  students  must  complete  one  semester  course  from  Humanities  Step  I  and  one  semester 
course  from  Humanities  Step  II,  normally  in  that  order. 

b.  All  students  must  complete  one  semester  course  from  the  History  Program. 

c.  All  students  must  complete  two  semester  courses  from  the  Creative  Arts  Program,  not 
more  than  one  of  which  may  be  in  Theater  Arts. 

d.  All  students  must  complete  one  of  the  following  three  options  in  the  Program  in  Science 
and  Mathematics: 

i.     Science  I:  Two  semester  courses  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  or  Biochemistry, 

including  either  two  courses  in  one  department,  or  one  course  in  each  of  two 

departments, 
ii.    Science  II:  One  semester  course  in  Physical  Science  or  Chemical  Science  and  one 

semester  course  in  Biological  Science  or  Biochemical  Science. 
Hi.  Science  III:  One  semester  course  in  Mathematics  or  Computer  Science  and  one 

semester  course  from  any  of  the  offerings  listed  in  Science  I  and  Science  II. 

e.  All  students  must  complete  two  semester  courses  in  the  Social  Science  Program. 
NOTE:  The  Social  Science  courses  currently  available  to  satisfy  the  Social  Science  Distribution 
requirement  (excluding  those  in  History)  shall  be  used  for  the  University  Studies  Program  in 
Social  Science. 

Specific  information  about  courses  which  satisfy  these  requirements  will  be  found  under  the 
heading  "University  Studies"  in  the  course  listing  section,  fall  and  spring. 

Distribution  (applies  to  the  Class  of  1983) 

Each  student  will  be  required  to  complete  two  semester  courses  in  each  of  the  schools  outside  his 
or  her  school  of  concentration.  Alternatively,  a  student  may  substitute  a  Deans'  Course, 
approved  by  the  appropriate  School  Council,  for  one  of  the  two  semester  courses  in  any  or  each 
of  the  other  schools. 

Courses  numbered  in  the  90's  will  not  satisfy  the  distribution  requirements. 

The  Committee  on  Academic  Standing  will  resolve  problems  that  may  arise  during  the 
transition  from  a  system  of  distribution  requirements  to  the  system  of  University  Studies. 

Physical  Education 

Every  freshman  must  satisfy  the  physical  education  requirement  unless  exempted.  These 
requirements  are  in  addition  to  the  32  required  courses  for  graduation,  and  consist  of  two  hours 
per  week  in  class  for  two  semesters  and  a  required  swimming  test.  All  physical  education  classes 
are  coed.  Included  in  the  program  are  activities  such  as  flag  football,  basketball,  volleyball, 
bowling,  tennis,  golf,  badminton,  softball,  swimming,  squash,  karate,  fencing,  body  mechanics, 
folk  dancing,  cycling,  ice  skating,  figure  skating,  coaching  courses  in  basketball,  baseball  and 
soccer  plus  a  course  in  basketball  officiating. 

Upperclassmen  who  have  completed  their  physical  education  requirement  may  elect  to  take 
additional  physical  education  courses. 
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Academic  Regulations 


Rate  of  Work 

The  normal  rate  of  work  is  defined  as  four  courses  per  semester,  each  bearing  four  credit  hours 
and  each  counting  toward  the  32  courses  required  as  the  graduation  standard.  Some  courses  do 
not  contribute  toward  the  calculation  of  a  legal  course  load  or  of  progress  toward  the  gradua- 
tion standard;  they  are  so  indicated  in  the  course  listings.  Students  enrolling  in  them  do  so  as  a 
supplement  to  an  otherwise  legal  program  of  study. 

The  rate  of  work  implications  of  science  laboratory  courses:  Historically,  science  laboratory 
courses,  bearing  two  credit  hours  each  and  offered  by  departments  in  conjunction  with  lecture 
courses,  have  been  excluded  from  rate-of-work  considerations.  However,  such  courses,  under- 
taken in  the  fall  of  1982  and  thereafter,  shall  be  included  in  accordance  with  the  following 
stipulations:  a)  Students  shall  receive  credit  for  the  first  four,  and  no  more  than  four,  such 
courses  successfully  completed,  and  b)  each  such  course  shall  be  treated  as  one-half  a  regular 
semester  course  in  the  computation  of  a  legal  rate  of  work  and  of  credit  toward  the  degree. 
The  minimum  rate  of  work  for  freshmen  is  four  semester  courses  per  term,  or  the  equivalent. 
Students  with  sophomore  class  standing  or  higher,  with  the  permission  of  their  faculty  advisors, 
may  enroll  in  only  three  semester  courses  per  term;  this  option  may  not  be  used  in  consecutive 
terms.  Upperclassmen  working  at  the  three  course  rate  under  the  flexible  rate  of  work  option 
may  not  enroll  in  any  of  them  on  a  pass/ fail  basis.  (That  is,  upperclassmen  with  a  pass/  fail 
course  may  not  invoke  the  flexible  rate  option  unless  the  course  thus  dropped  is  the  one  taken 
pass/  fail). 

The  maximum  rate  of  work  for  all  undergraduates  is  five  semester  courses  per  term,  or  the 
equivalent.  Additional  tuition  charges  will  not  be  levied  for  fifth  courses,  unless  they  are  used  to 
compensate  for  failed  courses  or  for  insufficient  credit  upon  matriculation  as  a  transfer  student, 
or  in  order  to  accelerate  the  date  of  expected  graduation. 

Exceptions  to  rate  of  work  provisions:  Part-time  degree  candidates  are  not  governed  by  rate  of 
work  regulations;  they  are  entitled  to  work  at  a  reduced  rate  and  pay  at  the  per-course  rate. 

Seniors  who  have  completed  all  degree  requirements  by  the  conclusion  of  the  fall  term  of  the 
senior  year  may  petition  through  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  to  carry  as  few  as  two  semester 
courses  during  the  spring  term  and  to  pay  at  the  per-course  rate.  Such  petitions  must  be  filed 
before  the  last  day  of  instruction  for  the  fall  term.  Detailed  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

Otherwise,  permission  to  carry  fewer  courses  than  outlined  above  may  be  granted  only  by  the 
Committee  on  Academic  Standing  and  only  on  grounds  of  illness  or  personal  handicap.  Such 
permission  entitles  a  student  to  enroll  in  a  fifth  course  without  fee  in  some  subsequent  fall  or 
spring  term.  Permission  to  work  and  pay  at  the  six-course  rate  may  be  granted  by  the 
Committee  in  exceptional  circumstances. 

Changes  in  Courses 

Registration  and  course  enrollment  occur  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester.  During  the  first  two 
weeks  of  each  term,  students  select  their  courses  in  consultation  with  their  faculty  advisors. 
Final  course  enrollment  materials  are  filed  at  the  end  of  that  period. 

Requests  for  program  changes  after  the  second  week  must  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Academic  Standing.  Petitions  for  program  changes  after  the  second  week  must  be  initiated  in 
the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College;  such  requests  are  granted  only  in  exceptional 
circumstances. 
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An  exception  to  the  above  procedure  is  made  for  students  who  wish  to  withdraw  from  a 
course  within  the  constraints  of  rate  of  work  provisions  and  without  academic  penalty.  In  such 
cases  an  appropriate  program  change  form  must  be  submitted,  together  with  a  service  fee  of 
$10.00,  at  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  by  the  40th  day  of  instruction  in  the  semester. 

Elective  Courses 

A  freshman  may  not  enroll  in  courses  numbered  90  or  above  unless  he  or  she  presents  to  the 
Registrar  the  written  consent  of  the  instructor  in  the  course,  the  chairman  of  the  department, 
and  the  faculty  advisor,  or  is  placed  in  a  higher  numbered  course  in  accordance  with  existing 
University  procedures. 

Auditing 

There  is  no  formal  audit  status  for  undergraduate  students.  Students  wishing  to  audit  a  course 
informally  must  secure  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Class  Standing 

The  minimum  number  of  courses  required  for  advancement  to  each  class  is  as  follows:  as  of  fall 
term  —  sophomore  6,  junior  14,  senior  22;  as  of  spring  term —  sophomore  10,  junior  18,  and 
senior  26.  The  minimum  number  of  courses  required  for  graduation  is  32.  A  semester  course  is 
the  equivalent  of  4  semester-hour  credits. 

Attendance 

Any  student  in  good  standing  has  unlimited  cuts,  provided  the  student  completes  the  work  in  the 
course  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor.  A  faculty  member  may,  however,  require  attendance 
at  his  or  her  course,  and  every  assignment  must  be  completed  even  if  the  student  has  been 
excused  for  the  period.  Students  on  warning  are  permitted  three  cuts  per  course,  each  semester. 
Students  on  probation  are  permitted  no  cuts. 

Classes  begin  at  ten  minutes  after  the  hour  and  end  on  the  hour.  Tardy  students  may  be 
marked  absent  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

A  daily  report  is  conveyed  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  Office  indicating  those  students  who  are 
confined  to  the  Stoneman  Infirmary  because  of  illness  or  injury.  If  a  student  is  required  to 
remain  at  home  or  in  an  outside  facility  for  health  reasons,  he  or  she  must  advise  the  University 
Health  Services  at  the  earliest  opportunity  regarding  the  date  of  onset  of  disability  and  the 
expected  date  of  return. 

Reading  Period 

An  instructor,  with  the  approval  of  his  or  her  department  chair  or  inter-departmental  commit- 
tee chair  and  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  may  institute  a  reading  period  in  advanced  courses.  A 
reading  period  is  a  two-week  period,  immediately  preceding  final  examination,  during  which  no 
classes  are  held.  A  student  works  on  assigned  course  material  not  covered  in  class  sessions.  The 
reading  period  material  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  mid-year  and  final  examinations. 
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Grades 

Grades  will  be  reported  to  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  four  times  a  year.  In  determining  these 
grades,  all  components  of  the  student's  work  in  a  course  will  be  considered:  written  work, 
recitations,  laboratory  technique  and  reports,  special  reports  or  research,  and  all  examinations. 
Grading  in  full-year  courses  is  cumulative,  so  that  spring  grades  take  into  account  the  fall 
semester  work  and  replace  the  mid-year  grades.  In  each  course,  the  same  requirements  for 
arriving  at  grades  apply  to  all  students. 
The  following  grades  will  be  used  with  plus  or  minus  where  appropriate: 

A  -  High  distinction  B  -  Distinction  C  -  Satisfactory 

D  -  Passing,  but  Unsatisfactory  E  -  Failure 

The  letters  "S"(Satisfactory)  or  "U"(Unsatisfactory)  may  be  used  as  the  mid-semester  grades 
for  undergraduates.  At  mid-year  there  must  be  a  regular  letter  grade,  even  in  full-year  courses. 
The  only  exception  is  that  "S"  or  "U"  may  be  used  in  a  full-year  reading  course  (usually 
numbered  98  or  99). 
The  numerical  equivalents  of  the  grades  as  determined  by  the  faculty  are: 

A+orA      4.00  B  3.00  C  2.00  D  1.00 

A-  3.67  B-  2.67  C-  1.67  D-  0.67 

B+  3.33  C+  2.33  D+  1.33  E  0.00 

The  Registrar  reports  mid-year  and  year-end  grades  to  students  in  writing.  Instructors  notify 

students  of  mid-semester  grades. 

Field  of  Concentration 

General  Requirements 

To  obtain  a  bachelor's  degree  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  students  must  complete  the 
requirements  of  a  field  of  concentration.  Before  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  each  student  will 
choose  an  intended  field  of  concentration  after  consultation  with  a  faculty  advisor  in  that 
department.  Entering  students  who  have  reached  a  tentative  decision  regarding  their  future  field 
of  interest  should  elect  the  basic  introductory  course  in  this  area  in  their  freshman  year  and 
cover  more  of  the  groundwork  in  the  elective  courses  of  their  sophomore  year. 

Certain  department  permit  qualified  students  to  offer  a  limited  number  of  related  courses  in 
other  fields  toward  their  concentration  requirements.  This  option  is  open  to  students  able  to 
present  a  purposeful  and  coherent  course  of  study  as  judged  by  the  department;  such  requests 
are  subject  to  rigorous  examination.  Students  should  consult  individual  departmental  listings. 

Independent  Concentration 

Studies  with  interdisciplinary  academic  interests  may  pursue  an  Independent  Concentration 
with  the  support  of  appropriate  faculty  members  and  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Academic  Standing.  Independent  Concentration  proposals  include  courses  in  at  least  two 
departments  at  the  University  and  form  an  integrated  program  focusing  on  some  issue,  theme, 
or  subject  area  not  available  within  the  context  of  existing  departmental  concentrations. 

Additional  information  and  guidance  in  designing  an  independent  concentration  may  be 
obtained  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

Completion  of  a  Field  of  Concentration 

To  enroll  in  courses  fulfilling  his  or  her  concentration  requirements,  a  student  must  have 

received  a  C  minus  or  better  in  prerequisite  courses. 

A  2.0  (C)  average  is  normally  required  in  courses  offered  for  completion  of  requirements  for 

concentration. 
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Degrees  With  Honor 

Students  whose  grade  point  average  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year  is  3.0  or  above  in  their  field  of 
concentration  may  petition  the  department  concerned  for  permission  to  work  for  honors  in 
their  field  of  concentration.  Departmental  distinction  is  awarded  by  each  department  or 
interdepartmental  committee.  The  levels  of  distinction  are  "honors,""high  honors,"  or  "highest 
honors." 

The  awards  of  cum  laude  and  magna  cum  laude  will  be  based  upon  a  grade  point  average  set 
by  the  faculty. 

The  award  of  summa  cum  laude  will  be  based  upon  a  grade  point  average  set  by  the  faculty 
and  on  the  award  of  distinction  in  the  field  of  concentration. 

School  of  Creative  Arts 

Requirements  for  concentration  in  each  department  are  listed  on  the  pages  indicated. 

Page 

1.  Fine  Arts   102 

2.  Music 131 

3.  Theater  Arts  167 

Candidates  for  honors  must  have  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  department. 

School  of  Humanities 

The  School  of  Humanities  offers  the  undergraduate  a  systematic  introduction  to  our  literary 
and  philosophical  heritage.  Requirements  for  concentration  and  honors  are  listed  on  the  pages 
indicate. 

Page 

1 .  Classical  and  Oriental  Studies   81 

2.  Comparative  Literature 85 

3.  English  and  American  Literature 96 

4.  English  and  Classics 101 

5.  French  Language  and  Literature  108 

6.  Germanic  Language  and  Literature   Ill 

7.  Italian  Language  and  Literature   119 

8.  Linguistics  124 

9.  Near  Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies 1 34 

10.  Philosophy 145 

1 1 .  Russian  Language  and  Literature 1 58 

12.  Spanish  Language  and  Literature  165 

School  of  Science 

The  School  of  Science  provides  the  basic  scientific  training  to  qualify  students  for  entry  into 
graduate  school  or  for  work  at  the  intermediate  level  in  their  scientific  fields.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  take  such  courses  outside  the  School  of  Science  as  will  best  broaden  and  further 
their  intellectual  growth.  Requirements  for  concentration  are  listed  on  the  pages  indicated. 

Page 

1 .  Biochemistry 71 

2.  Biology  73 

3.  Chemistry 76 

4.  Computer  Science 87 

5.  General  Science  110 

6.  Mathematics  126 
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7.  Physics   149 

School  of  Social  Science 

Requirements  for  concentration  are  listed  on  the  pages  indicated. 

Page 

1 .  African  and  Afro-American  Studies 62 

2.  American  Studies 64 

3.  Anthropology 67 

4.  Economics  90 

5.  History  114 

6.  History  of  Western  Thought  118 

7.  Latin  American  Studies    120 

8.  Politics   151 

9.  Psychology    155 

10.  Sociology  160 

A  student  in  the  School  of  Social  Science  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  degree  with  honors  will,  in 
addition  to  the  designated  requirements  for  the  several  fields,  also  enroll  in  senior  research  (99). 
Candidates  for  honors  must  have  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  department.  One  reader  of  a 
senior  thesis  must  come  from  outside  the  department  of  concentration. 

Auditing 

There  is  no  formal  audit  status  for  undergraduate  students.  Students  wishing  to  audit  a  course 
informally  must  secure  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Pass/ Fail  Option 

A  student  may  take  up  to  four  semester  courses  pass/  fail  while  enrolled  at  Brandeis.  No  more 
than  one  course  may  be  taken  pass/  fail  at  any  one  time.  The  Freshman  Writing  Seminar  (FWS) 
may  not  be  taken  on  the  pass/  fail  grading  option.  No  more  than  one  course  (and  never  the  final 
one)  in  the  foreign  language  sequence  may  be  taken  pass/  fail  if  the  language  is  being  offered  in 
satisfaction  of  the  foreign  language  requirement.  No  more  than  one  course  in  any  School  or  area 
may  be  taken  pass/  fail  if  used  to  fulfill  distribution  or  University  Studies  requirements  respec- 
tively. Grades  of  "pass"  or  "fail"  will  not  be  used  in  computing  grade  point  averages.  Normally, 
courses  taken  pass/  fail  will  not  satisfy  concentration  requirements.  Upperclassmen  working  at 
the  three-course  rate  under  the  flexible  rate  of  work  option  may  not  enroll  in  any  of  them  on  a 
pass/  fail  basis.  (That  is,  an  upperclassman  with  a  pass/  fail  course  may  not  invoke  the  flexible- 
rate  option  unless  the  course  thus  dropped  is  the  one  taken  pass/  fail.)  In  full-year  courses  the 
grading  option  (pass/  fail  or  letter  grade)  elected  at  the  outset  applies  to  both  semesters,  and  may 
not  be  changed  at  mid-year.(Such  a  course  taken  pass/ fail  would  use  up  two  of  the  allowable 
four  pass/  fail  semesters.)  The  decision  to  take  a  course  pass/  fail  must  be  made  before  the  course 
enrollment  deadline  through  the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  Informal  understandings  between 
students  and  instructors  do  not  constitute  official  pass/ fail  enrollment.  Instructors  are  not 
informed  of  the  grading  option  which  a  student  has  chosen.  Students  taking  courses  pass/ fail 
must  complete  all  assignments  and  must  take  mid-year  and  final  examinations. 

Incompletes  and  Excused  Absences  from  Final  Exams 

Students  who  are  absent  from  mid-year  or  final  examinations  and  wish  to  request  a  make-up 
exam  must  obtain  advance  authorization  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

If  a  student  is  absent  without  excuse  from  a  term-end  examination  and  does  not  obtain 
authorization  for  a  make-up  examination,  the  student  will  be  given  a  grade  of  zero  on  the  exam. 
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The  instructor  will  be  asked  to  supply  a  grade  for  the  course.  If  the  instructor  fails  to  do  so  on  or 
before  the  institutional  deadline,  the  Registrar  will  enter  a  failing  grade  on  the  student's  record. 

A  student  is  expected  to  complete  the  work  in  each  course  before  the  beginning  of  the 
examination  period.  Students  unable  to  complete  the  work  in  a  course  by  this  time  for  legitimate 
reasons  beyond  their  control  may  request  an  Incomplete.  Application  forms  are  obtained  at  and 
returned  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  no  later  than  the  last  day  of  instruction. 
Approval  of  the  faculty  advisor  as  well  as  that  of  the  instructor  is  required;  for  students  on 
warning  or  probation  the  approval  of  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  is  also  required.  The 
work  must  be  completed  by  a  date  stipulated  by  the  faculty  advisor  and  in  no  case  later  than  two 
weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  next  semester.  The  grade  for  the  course  must  be  filed  by  the 
instructor  no  later  than  the  third  week  of  the  next  semester. 

The  record  of  a  student  with  an  incomplete  or  absence  will  show  an  "INC"  or  "ABS" 
respectively  until  a  permanent  grade  has  been  provided  or  until  these  designations  expire.  Upon 
expiration,  if  a  permanent  final  grade  has  not  been  submitted  to  replace  the  temporary  grade, 
the  Registrar  is  instructed  to  record  an  "E"  for  the  course.  Such  a  grade  may  be  altered  only  be 
special  petition  to  the  Committee  on  Academic  Standing. 

Should  a  student  not  complete  other  required  academic  exercises  such  as  laboratory  assign- 
ments, minor  papers,  or  quizzes,  and  if  the  absence  or  noncompliance  is  excused,  the  instructor 
in  charge  of  the  course  may,  at  his  or  her  discretion,  require  the  work  to  be  made  up  or  not  count 
the  assignment  in  determining  a  grade.  When  there  is  no  satisfactory  excuse  for  the  incomplete 
work,  the  instructor  may,  at  his  or  her  discretion,  record  a  failing  grade. 

Academic  Status 

At  the  end  of  each  semester,  the  Committee  on  Academic  Standing  announces  the  Dean's  List  of 
honor  students.  A  student  shall  be  placed  on  the  Dean's  List  if  he  or  she  has  earned  a  grade  point 
average  in  the  preceding  semester  of  3.50  or  higher;  and  has  not  received  a  D,  E,  or  F  (labs 
included),  or  more  than  one  C;  and  has  completed  a  course  program  within  the  constraints  of 
rate-of-work  provisions  before  the  deadline  for  removing  an  Incomplete,  and  has  received  a 
regular  letter  grade  in  at  least  three  courses.  A  senior  doing  honors  work  in  the  fall  may  receive 
an  "S"  in  that  course  (99)  and  still  be  eligible. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  degree,  students  must  compensate  for  any  D  beyond  two  with  an 
A  or  a  B.  A  satisfactory  record  for  a  term  contains  no  more  than  one  D  and  no  E's. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  semester  the  Committee  on  Academic  Standing  reviews  the  records 
of  students  whose  performance  is  unsatisfactory.  Such  students  are  informed  in  writing.  In 
extenuating  circumstances,  no  further  action  is  taken.  Students  with  moderately  deficient 
records  are  generally  placed  on  warning;  students  with  more  seriously  deficient  records  are 
generally  placed  on  probation;  and  students  whose  records  are  severely  deficient  may  be 
required  to  withdraw  from  the  University.  Students  on  warning  or  probation  are  required  to 
earn  a  complete  and  satisfactory  record  during  the  succeeding  semester;  failure  to  do  so  may 
result  in  a  required  withdrawal  action.  The  University  reserves  the  authority  to  sever  relations 
with  students  whose  academic  performance  is  so  profoundly  deficient  as  to  suggest  an  inability 
to  meet  academic  requirements. 

Involuntary  withdrawal  from  the  University  occasioned  by  academic  deficiency  requires  the 
student  to  interrupt  formal  study  for  a  minimum  of  one  year.  After  that  time  the  Committee  on 
Academic  Standing  will  consider  application  for  readmission.  Primary  considerations  in  mak- 
ing readmission  decisions  are  evidence  of  sustained  and  productive  activity  during  the  period  of 
absence  from  the  campus,  evidence  of  serious  academic  purpose,  and  pertinent  letters  of 
recommendation  attesting  to  the  candidate's  readiness  to  resume  formal  study. 
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Leaves  of  Absence  and  Voluntary  Withdrawal  from  the  University 

Any  regular  undergraduate  student  who  has  been  in  residence  for  two  semesters  and  who  has  a 
complete  and  satisfactory  record  from  the  preceding  semester  is  eligible  for  a  leave  of  absence.  A 
leave  of  absence  is  granted  for  one  or  two  semesters  and  may  be  extended,  at  most,  once. 
Students  are  required  to  inform  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  in  writing  of  their 
intentions  at  a  specified  date  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  term  in  which  they  are  scheduled  to 
register.  Credit  will  not  normally  be  granted  for  academic  work  taken  at  other  institutions 
during  a  leave  of  absence. 

A  student  wishing  to  withdraw  from  the  University  may  do  so  at  any  time.  After  one  calendar 
year  has  elapsed,  the  Committee  on  Academic  Standing  will  consider  a  student's  application  for 
readmission.  (Note:  Please  refer  to  the  schedule  of  refunds  below.) 

In  order  to  obtain  a  leave  of  absence  or  to  withdraw  from  the  University,  a  student  must 
consult  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  and  obtain  clearance  from  all  appropriate 
administrative  offices. 

Dismissal  or  Severance 

The  University  establishes  and  administers  rules  of  student  conduct  and  reserves  the  right  to 
suspend  or  to  require  to  withdraw  students  whose  conduct,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  in 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  Student  Life  or  Deans  of  the  Graduate  or  Heller  Schools, 
warrants  such  action.  Normally,  the  University  will  give  due  notice  and,  if  requested,  a  hearing 
before  the  appropriate  body  to  any  student  who  may  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the 
University  for  other  than  academic  reasons. 

Brandeis  University  Records  Policy  —  Annual  Notification  of 
Your  Rights  and  Responsibilities 

Section  438  of  Public  Law  93-380,  commonly  known  as  the  Buckley  Amendment  to  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act,  requires  that  Brandeis  University  protect  students' 
rights  to  privacy  by  limiting  access  to  certain  education  records,  and  by  allowing  students 
access  to  certain  records  pertaining  to  them. 

The  Brandeis  University  Records  Policy  is  available  in  the  Offices  of  the  Dean  of  the 
College,  the  Graduate  School  and  the  Heller  School.  Copies  are  also  on  reserve  in  the 
Goldfarb  Library;  you  are  invited  to  familiarize  yourself  with  this  detailed  document.  The 
policy  contains  the  following: 

1 .  procedures  and  constraints  governing  the  disclosure  to  third  parties  of  personally 
identifying  information  gained  from  official  records. 

2.  procedures  and  rights  governing  student  access  to  his/her  education  records. 

3.  the  nature  and  location  of  various  records  maintained  by  the  University  and  the  title  of 
the  University  official  responsible  for  their  maintenance,  supervision,  and  interpretation. 

4.  procedures  by  which  students  may  seek  to  remedy  alleged  inaccuracies  in  university 
records. 

Directory  Information:  In  addition,  you  are  invited  annually  to  decide  if  you  wish  the 
University  to  disclose  "directory  information"  to  inquirers.  Directory  information  con- 
sists of  the  following  items: 

Name,  address  (local)  and  telephone  number,  home  address  and 
telephone  number,  date  of  birth,  class  standing  (freshman, 
sophomore,  etc.),  dates  of  attendance,  and  field  of  concentration. 

If  you  instruct  the  University  to  withhold  directory  information,  only  your  name  will  be 
disclosed  to  inquiring  parties  (except  in  emergencies,  or  as  otherwise  allowed  by  law);  if 
you  do  not  so  instruct,  all  items  of  directory  information  will  be  disclosed. 
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Special  Academic  Offerings 

B.A.  -  M.A.  Program 

The  Four  Year  B.A.-  M.A.  Program  is  designed  to  enable  a  few  exceptional  or  gifted  under- 
graduates to  earn  two  degrees  simultaneously  during  their  period  of  study  at  Brandeis 
University. 

Any  department  offering  graduate  study  is  eligible  to  offer  a  Four  Year  B.  A.-  M.A.  Program. 
At  present  participating  departments  are:  Biochemistry,  Chemistry,  Classical  and  Oriental 
Studies,  Mathematics,  Near  Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies,  Physics,  Politics,  and  Theater  Arts. 

Requirements  for  the  B.A.  degree,  defined  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  remain 
unaffected  by  participation  in  the  program.  A  student  will  be  eligible  for  the  simultaneous 
award  of  the  B.A.  and  M.A.  if,  while  completing  undergraduate  requirements,  he/she  can:  1) 
fulfill  a  minimum  of  three  years'  residence  on  campus,  one  of  which  must  be  study  at  the 
graduate  level;  2)  submit  a  master's  thesis  in  departments  requiring  one  (a  thesis  submitted  to  a 
department  for  undergraduate  honors  will  not  be  accepted  as  a  master's  thesis);  3)  complete  all 
other  departmental  and  university  requirements  that  apply  to  earning  a  master's  degree  in  the 
chosen  department.  Students  should  consult  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
additional  details. 

Undergraduate  Research  Opportunities 

Brandeis  offers  unusual  opportunities  for  undergraduates  to  engage  in  scholarly  research  under 
the  guidance  of  the  faculty.  Funds  are  available  on  a  competitive  basis  to  support  student 
research  enterprises  during  the  academic  year  and  during  the  summer  months.  Each  spring  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  sponsors  a  research  conference  in  which  students  present  the 
results  of  their  work.  Further  details  about  research  opportunities  for  undergraduates  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College. 


Preparation  for  Professional  Training 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  does  not  design  courses  of  study  with  specific  vocational  goals 
in  mind.  In  pursuing  a  broad  education  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  students  develop  a  firm 
foundation  for  subsequent  graduate  level  professional  education. 

Architecture 

Architectural  schools  are  looking  for  solid  experience  in  any  field  of  concentration.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  concentrate  in  fine  arts.  There  are  several  kinds  of  courses,  however,  which  should 
be  taken:  basic  calculus  and  basic  physics;  basic  design,  life  drawing,  and  as  many  other  fine  arts 
studio  courses  as  practicable;  courses  in  architectural  history;  principles  of  urban  studies  and 
other  urban  studies  courses,  if  feasible. 

In  addition,  past  experience  indicates  that  students  should  prepare  an  art  portfolio,  consisting 
of  studies  prepared  in  conjunction  with  basic  design  or  another  studio  course.  Finally,  summer 
employment  in  architectural  offices,  gained  on  the  student's  own  initiative,  remains  useful. 
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Law 

Most  law  schools  advise  undergraduates  to  concentrate  in  that  which  interests  them,  since  the 
later  specific  legal  training  will  build  on  the  advantages  of  a  sound  liberal  arts  education. 

Although  there  is  no  prescribed  program  of  study  for  prospective  law  school  applicants, 
many  concentrate  in  such  social  sciences  as  politics,  economics,  history  and  American  studies. 
Since  law  schools  tend  to  look  for  evidence  of  a  rigorous  schedule  of  courses  and  high  verbal 
competence,  a  background  in  logic,  the  natural  sciences  and  English  is  desirable.  Although 
courses  from  the  Legal  Studies  program  might  familiarize  the  prospective  law  student  with  law 
school  material,  it  is  not  necessary  that  such  courses  be  taken  as  preparation  for  professional 
training. 

Prospective  applicants  to  law  school  should  consult  the  Office  of  Career  Planning  for  law 
school  catalogs  and  Law  School  Admissions  Test  (LS  AT)  registration  materials.  Also  available 
in  that  office  is  the  Brandeis  Pre-Law  Handbook  which  includes  a  survey  of  the  experiences  of 
recent  Brandeis  alumni  in  seeking  admission  to  law  school,  as  well  as  a  more  detailed  description 
of  law  school  application  procedures.  Several  members  of  the  faculty  serve  informally  as 
advisors  to  prospective  law  school  applicants. 

Medical  and  Dental 

The  medical  and  dental  programs  at  Brandeis  are  more  than  simply  a  collection  of  required 
courses.  In  the  sophomore  year  students  are  assigned  a  faculty  premedical  advisor,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Premedical  Advisors.  Advisors  provide  continuing  guidance  to 
students  throughout  the  next  three  years,  aid  in  the  application  procedure  and  participate  in  the 
preparation  of  letters  of  recommendation. 

On  the  national  scene  in  recent  years  there  have  been  roughly  2.2  applicants  for  every  place  in 
a  medical  school,  and  1 .5  applicants  for  every  place  in  a  dental  school.  Brandeis  applicants  have 
been  more  successful  in  gaining  acceptance  than  these  averages  suggest. 
The  following  Brandeis  courses  satisfy  the  basic  requirements: 

1)  General  Chemistry  and  Inorganic  Chemistry 
Lecture:  CHEM  11a  or  15a  and  CHEM  31b 
Laboratory:  CHEM  18a  or  19a  and  CHEM  38b 

2)  Organic  Chemistry 
Lecture:  CHEM  21b  and  22a 
Laboratory:  CHEM  27b  and  28a 

3)  Physics 

Lecture:  PHYS  10  (a  and  b)  or  1 1  (a  and  b) 
Laboratory:  PHYS  18  (a  and  b)  or  19  (a  and  b) 

4)  Biology 

Lecture:  BIOL  20a  and  21b  or  BCHEM  21a  and  a  semester  course  in  Biology 
Laboratory:  BIOL  12  (a  and  b) 
The  sequence  in  which  the  required  courses  can  be  taken  is  not  entirely  flexible.  For  example, 
one  semester  of  general  chemistry  is  a  prerequisite  for  both  biology  and  organic  chemistry; 
calculus  is  a  prerequisite  or  corequisite  for  physics.  A  suitable  academic  schedule  for  students 
with  good  high  school  preparation  in  science  and  mathematics  includes  calculus  and  chemistry 
in  the  freshman  year,  biology  and  chemistry  in  the  sophomore  year,  and  physics  in  the  junior 
year.  Variations  are  possible:  a  common  one  —  perhaps  best  for  chemistry  and  biochemistry 
concentrators  —  has  physics  in  the  sophomore  year  and  biology  in  the  junior  year.  These 
schedules  permit  students  to  complete  the  requirements  by  the  end  of  their  junior  year,  at  which 
time  they  are  ready  to  take  the  medical  or  dental  school  admissions  tests,  and  begin  the 
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application  process.  Students  with  high  school  deficiencies  in  science  and  mathematics  should 
initially  carry  only  one  mathematics  or  science  course  each  year. 

Academic  services  and  advice  for  students  anticipating  careers  in  medicine  or  dentistry  are 
available  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

Teaching 

While  the  University  does  not  have  a  field  of  concentration  in  education,  it  offers  a  program 
which  fulfills  Massachusetts'  requirements  for  teacher  certification  and  at  least  partially  fulfills 
those  of  other  states  as  well.  Students  interested  in  preparing  for  a  career  as  a  teacher  in  primary 
or  secondary  schools  should  inform  themselves  of  certification  requirements  in  the  state  where 
they  plan  to  work  and  should  conslult  the  faculty  advisor  on  education. 


Brandeis  Summer  School 

The  Brandeis  Summer  School  program  offers  students  a  selected  number  of  undergraduate 
courses  in  two  five-week  sessions.  The  program  has  been  deliberately  limited  in  size  to  ensure  the 
unique  qualities  that  have  been  the  hallmark  of  the  Brandeis  experience. 

The  student  has  the  opportunity  to  enroll  in  courses  from  each  of  the  four  schools  to  meet 
distribution  requirements,  accelerate  individual  programs  of  study,  work  toward  a  double 
concentration,  or  take  enrichment  courses.  These  courses  may  not  be  used  to  meet  the  minimum 
residence  requirement.  The  average  summer  program  course  has  a  small  student  enrollment, 
generating  a  rigorous  but  informal  atmosphere  for  teacher-student  interaction. 

Of  particular  interest  to  students  are  the  strong  summer  program  offerings  in  the  area  of 
premedical  education,  the  extensive  theater  arts  program,  computer  science  courses  and  the 
wide  variety  of  liberal  arts  selections.  In  addition,  students  usually  have  the  opportunity  to  take 
newly  introduced  or  rarely  given  courses.  For  full  information,  see  the  Summer  School  bulletin 
or  contact  the  Summer  School  Office,  647-2796,  in  Ford/Sydeman  108. 

A  student  may  earn  credit  for  no  more  than  three  semester  courses  in  one  summer  nor  more 
than  six  semester  courses  toward  the  degree  in  Brandeis  summer  programs,  and  summer  or 
evening  courses  taken  elsewhere. 

Students  should  note  that  the  option  to  enroll  in  a  course  without  fee  to  compensate  for  a 
previous  term  at  a  reduced  rate  does  not  apply  to  the  Brandeis  summer  program. 
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Off-Campus  Academic  Opportunities 

Study  Abroad 

Brandeis  University  permits  its  students  to  enroll  in  specified  foreign  programs  that  provide  an 
academically  sound  course  of  study  which  will  enrich  and  enhance  the  American  education. 

Students  may  receive  credit  toward  their  Brandeis  degrees  through  participation  in  educa- 
tional programs  abroad  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Academic  Standing  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Office  of  International  Programs.  This  Committee  may  permit 
qualified  students  to  enroll  in  overseas  programs  of  American  universities,  or  in  special  cases  to 
pursue  individual  programs  of  study  at  foreign  universities. 

The  Committee  has  recognized  for  credit  toward  the  Brandeis  degree  junior  year  programs  in 
over  20  countries  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Latin  America,  sponsored  by  such  universities  as  Tufts, 
Smith,  Syracuse,  Hamilton,  Sweetbriar,  and  N.Y.U.  as  well  as  the  Institute  of  European  Studies 
and  the  Council  on  International  Educational  Exchange.  In  addition,  students  have  received 
Brandeis  credit  for  study  in  special  programs  such  as  those  offered  by  universities  in  England, 
Israel  and  Scotland. 

Outstanding  students  may  apply  for  special  scholarship  grants  to  aid  them  in  completing  their 
program  of  study  abroad.  The  Abram  L.  Sachar  International  Fellowship  Program  awards 
stipends  for  foreign  study  to  exceptional  students  at  different  stages  of  their  academic  career. 
The  Saval-Sachar  Summer  Research  Scholarship  Program  provides  grants  for  research  abroad 
to  students  preparing  a  senior  honors  thesis  during  the  summer  following  the  junior  year.  Both 
programs  are  competitive,  and  awards  are  made  on  the  basis  of  academic  excellence  and 
financial  need. 

The  Office  of  International  Programs  provides  counseling  services  for  Brandeis  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  students  who  seek  to  enrich  their  education  through  a  period  of  study  abroad. 
It  also  maintains  a  resource  library  of  material  on  available  programs.  The  Office  handles  the 
application  and  selection  procedures  for  the  Sachar  and  Saval-Sachar  competitions  and  pro- 
vides information  and  assistance  in  obtaining  foreign  study  grants  available  through  the 
Fulbright,  Rhodes,  Watson,  D.A.A.D.,  Marshall,  and  other  scholarship  and  fellowship 
programs. 

Credit  for  work  completed  abroad  will  be  accepted  from  those  programs  previously  approved 
for  foreign  study  by  Brandeis  University,  or  from  programs  which  receive  special  approval  from 
the  Registrar  according  to  university  guidelines.  Such  transfer  of  course  credits  will  not 
necessarily  imply  that  the  work  will  be  accepted  for  concentration  credit  by  the  individual 
departments. 

The  Jacob  Hiatt  Institute  in  Israel 

Brandeis  University,  through  its  Jacob  Hiatt  Institute,  offers  to  students  from  Brandeis  and 
other  American  universities  a  program  of  study  in  Israel.  Since  the  Institute  was  founded  in  1961 
by  Brandeis  Trustee  Jacob  Hiatt  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  more  than  600  juniors  and  seniors  from 
more  than  60  institutions  have  participated  in  the  program,  which  emphasizes  the  social 
sciences. 

Hiatt  House  is  located  in  one  of  Jerusalem's  most  attractive  residential  areas,  convenient  to 
the  business  center  and  the  historic  Old  City.  Classrooms,  library,  offices,  dining  room  and 
students  lounge  are  all  under  one  roof.  To  facilitate  contact  with  the  community,  students  are 
quartered  in  rooms  rented  in  households  in  the  vicinity. 
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Hiatt  students,  who  spend  the  fall  semester  in  Israel,  take  an  integrated  program  of  four 
courses  taught  primarily  by  faculty  from  Israeli  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Instruction  is  in 
English. 

The  Hiatt  Institute  is  open  to  students  who  will  have  satisfactorily  completed  at  least  four 
semesters  of  work  in  an  accredited  college  or  university  prior  to  departure.  Brandeis  students 
may  enroll  during  their  sophomore  year.  Applicants  should  have  maintained  at  least  a  B 
average.  Prior  knowledge  of  Hebrew  is  not  required,  for  the  program  includes  an  intensive 
Hebrew  language  course.  The  applicant  should,  however,  have  taken  at  least  one  introductory 
course  in  the  social  sciences,  preferably  in  political  science  or  sociology. 

A  University-appointed  director  administers  the  Hiatt  Institute  in  Israel.  The  fee,  which 
includes  tuition,  intra-Israel  travel,  and  room  and  board,  is  $3950.  Financial  aid  is  available, 
usuallly  in  the  form  of  scholarship-loan  combinations,  on  the  basis  of  financial  need  and 
academic  performance. 

The  Land  of  Gerar  Project 

An  opportunity  to  participate  in  an  archaeological  field  experience  in  Israel  is  now  offered 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Brandeis  Summer  School  (as  CLORS  180s,  8  credits).  Directed  by 
Prof.  Martha  A.  Morrison,  of  the  Department  of  Classical  and  Oriental  Studies,  this  five-week 
trip  is  organized  in  conjunction  with  Ben  Gurion  University  of  the  Negev  and  will  join  in 
excavating  Tel  Haror,  near  Beer-Sheba.  More  complete  information  is  available  from  the 
Summer  School  Office  or  the  CLORS  Department. 

Leave  of  Absence  with  Credit 

Brandeis  University  does  not  participate  in  any  formal  domestic  exchange  programs;  generally 
students  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  University  may  not  engage  in  academic  work  for  credit 
toward  the  Brandeis  degree.  However,  occasionally  students  receive  special  permission  from  the 
Committee  on  Academic  Standing  to  study  at  another  American  college  or  university  for  credit. 
Such  permission  shall  be  granted  only  before  such  work  is  undertaken  and  shall  be  based  upon 
the  unique  academic  merit  of  the  proposal  as  judged  by  the  Committee.  This  consideration 
involves  the  academic  preparedness  of  the  petitioner,  a  coherent  program  of  courses  not 
available  at  Brandeis,  and  direct  applicability  to  the  petitioner's  intellectual  development  in 
fields  of  primary  academic  interest.  Assessment  of  academic  preparedness  shall  include  the 
extent  of  previous  course  work  in  pertinent  fields  and  the  level  of  achievement  in  them,  as  well  as 
consideration  of  overall  academic  achievement.  Additional  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

Cross  Registration 

Brandeis  students  enjoy  cross-registration  privileges  with  the  undergraduate  schools  of  arts  and 
sciences  at  Boston  College,  Boston  University,  and  Tufts  University.  Under  this  program 
students  may  earn  credit  toward  the  Brandeis  degree  without  payment  of  additional  tuition 
through  satisfactory  completion  of  courses  taken  on  these  neighboring  campuses.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  Babson  College,  Brandeis  students  may  enroll  on  a  non-credit  basis  in  a  wide  variety 
of  business-related  courses.  Additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College. 
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Summer  School  Credit 

A  student  may  attend  daytime  summer  schools  conducted  by  accredited  colleges  and  universi- 
ties for  credit  toward  the  bachelor's  degree.  In  order  to  be  assured  that  credit  will  be  granted 
upon  satisfactory  completion,  approval  should  be  obtained  in  advance  from  the  academic 
department  concerned,  the  student's  faculty  advisor,  and  the  Committee  on  Academic  Stand- 
ing. Normally,  courses  must  be  taken  at  summer  programs  of  at  least  six  weeks  in  duration; 
however,  the  Committee  on  Academic  Standing  may  approve  for  credit  selected  programs  with 
a  minimum  of  37  contact  hours  and  five  weeks  in  duration.  For  summer  work  taken  at 
institutions  other  than  Brandeis,  only  honor  grades  (A  or  B)  will  receive  credit.  A  student  may 
earn  credit  for  no  more  than  three  semester  courses  in  one  summer,  nor  more  than  six  semester 
courses  toward  the  degree  in  Brandeis  summer  programs  and  summer  or  evening  courses  taken 
elsewhere. 

Field  Study 

During  their  junior  or  senior  year,  undergraduates  may  undertake  a  substantial  research  project 
in  certain  fields  of  concentration  in  lieu  of  four  semester  courses.  Research  may  be  conducted 
either  on  campus  or  in  the  field  —  execution  of  the  project  may  involve  prolonged  absence  from 
the  Brandeis  campus  —  at  another  institution,  government  agency,  etc.  The  Field  Study  project 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  student's  department  of  concentration.  The  project  will  be 
supervised  by  a  faculty  advisor  assigned  by  the  department  and  a  second  member  of  the  faculty 
will  participate  in  one  evaluation  of  the  student's  work  and  the  assignment  of  a  grade.  Work  in 
the  project  may  occupy  a  full  semester  (then  to  be  recorded  as  90a  or  b)  or  it  may  be  of  two 
semesters'  duration  (to  be  recorded  as  90).  In  the  latter  case  the  two  semesters  must  be 
consecutive.  A  student  may  receive  no  more  than  four  semester  course  credits  for  Field  Study. 
The  student  may  offer  no  more  than  two  semester-course  credits  from  the  Field  Study  course 
toward  his/  her  department's  concentration  requirement.  Interested  students  should  explore  the 
possibility  of  Field  Study  in  their  concentrations  with  a  faculty  member  in  the  appropriate 
department. 


Foreign  Students 

Brandeis  University  has  traditionally  welcomed  students  from  abroad  to  its  campus.  The 
Sachar  International  Center,  which  houses  the  Office  of  International  Programs,  was  built  in 
honor  of  Founding  President  Abram  L.  Sachar  and  his  wife,  Thelma,  and  their  decades  of 
dedication  to  international  educational  exchange  as  a  road  to  better  international  understanding. 
The  staff  of  the  Office  of  International  Programs  serves  as  counselors  and  advisors  to  foreign 
citizens  at  Brandeis,  including  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  and  foreign  faculty.  It  aids 
the  students  and  faculty  in  fulfilling  the  legal  procedures  required  by  the  United  States  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  i.e.,  obtaining  extensions  of  stay,  special  permits  to  work,  and 
the  proper  documents  for  leaving  and  re-entering  the  country.  The  office  coordinates  the 
Brandeis  host  family  program  and  provides  assistance  and  referral  services  throughout  the  year. 
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Wien  International  Scholarship  Program 

The  Wien  International  Scholarship  Program,  created  in  1958  by  the  Lawrence  A.  and  Mae 
Wien  Fund,  is  designed  to  further  international  understanding,  to  provide  foreign  students  with 
opportunities  for  study  in  the  United  States,  and  to  enrich  the  intellectual  and  cultural  life  of  the 
Brandeis  campus. 

The  Program  permits  the  University  to  offer  several  undergraduate  awards  each  year  to 
outstanding  students  from  abroad.  The  scholarships  cover  the  cost  of  tuition  and  fees  and, 
based  on  financial  need,  may  include  room  and  board,  books  and/  or  a  maintenance  allowance. 
In  no  case  will  a  scholarship  awarded  to  a  foreign  student  include  funds  for  travel  expenses. 
Awards  are  made  for  a  single  year  to  degree  candidates  and  may  be  renewed  upon  application  to 
The  Wien  International  Scholarship  Program  Committee.  The  Committee's  decision  in  these 
cases  is  final. 

All  applicants  must  qualify  for  advanced  standing  at  Brandeis  through  previous  university 
work  or  higher  secondary  education. 

Undergraduate  applicants  may  also  be  accepted  as  Special  Students  who  apply  for  this  "year 
abroad"  in  order  to  enhance  and  complement  work  taken  in  their  own  countries.  These  student; 
return  to  their  home  universities  when  their  year  at  Brandeis  has  been  completed. 
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Course  Abbreviations 


AAAS 

—     African  and  Afro-American 

HUM 

—     Humanities 

Studies 

INCON 

—    Independent  Concentration 

AKKAD 

—    Akkadian 

ITAL 

—     Italian 

AMSTD 

—     American  Studies 

JCS 

—    Jewish  Communal  Service 

ANTHR 

—     Anthropology 

LAS 

—     Latin  American  Studies 

ARAB 

—     Arabic 

LASP 

—     Latin  American  Studies 

ARAM 

—     Aramaic 

Program 

BCHEM 

—     Biochemistry 

LATIN 

—    Latin 

BCHSC 

—     Biochemical  Science 

LEGAL 

—    Legal  Studies 

BIOPH 

—     Biophysics 

LING 

—     Linguistics 

BIOSC 

—     Biological  Science 

LIT 

—     Literature 

BIOL 

—     Biology 

MATH 

—    Mathematics 

BCOMP 

—     Basic  Composition 

MEVAL 

—     Medieval  Studies  Program 

CHEM 

—     Chemistry 

MUSIC 

—     Music 

CHMSC 

—     Chemical  Science 

NEJS 

—    Near  Eastern  and  Judaic 

CCIV 

—     Classical  Civilization 

Studies 

CHINE 

—     Chinese 

PE 

—     Physical  Education 

CHIST 

—     Comparative  History 

PHIL 

—    Philosophy 

CLASS 

—     Classics 

PHBIO 

—     Photobiology 

CLORS 

—     Classical  and  Oriental 

PHSCI 

—     Physical  Science 

Studies 

PHYS 

—     Physics 

COLIT 

—     Comparative  Literature 

PLING 

—     Psycholinguistics 

COPT 

—     Coptic 

POL 

—    Politics 

COSCI 

—     Computer  Science 

PREMD 

—    Premedical  Program 

ECON 

—     Economics 

PSYCH 

—     Psychology 

ED 

—     Education 

RUS 

—     Russian 

EGYPT 

—     Egyptian 

SOC 

—     Sociology 

ENCLA 

—     English  and  Classics 

SOVST 

—    Soviet  Studies  Program 

ENG 

—     English 

SOWEL 

—     Social  Welfare 

ENVST 

—     Environment  Studies 

SPAN 

—     Spanish 

EULIT 

—     European  Literature 

SUMER 

—    Sumerian 

FA 

—     Fine  Arts 

THA 

—    Theater  Arts 

FREN 

—     French 

UGAR 

—     Ugaritic 

FWS 

—     Freshman  Writing  Seminar 

UHIST 

—     Univ.  Studies,  History 

GER 

—    German 

UHUM1 

—     Univ.  Studies,  Humanities 

GSCI 

—     General  Science 

Component,  Step  1 

GREEK 

—     Greek 

UHUM2 

—    Univ.  Studies,  Humanities 

HEB 

—     Hebrew 

Component,  Step  2 

HIST 

—     History 

URBST 

—    Urban  Studies 

HITT 

—     Hittite 

WOMEN 

—     Women's  Studies  Program 

HIWTH 

—     History  of  Western  Thought 

Y 

—    Yiddish 
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BLOCK  SYSTEM 


Hours 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

8:30 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

9:00-10:00 

III 

IV 

III 

IV 

III 

10:00-11:00 

V 

VI 

V 

V 

IV 

11:00-12:00 

VIP 

IX 

VIP 

VI 

VI 

12:00-1:00 

VHP* 

VHP* 

IX 

VIP 

1:00-2:00 

X" 

XI 

X4 

X 

VHP 

2:00-3:00 

XIP 

XV 

XIP 

XI 

XI 

3:00-4:00 

XIIP 

XIIP 

7 

XIII 

4:00-5:00 

XIV6 

XVII 

XIV* 

7 

XIV5 

5:00-6:00 

XVP 

XVP 

XVII 

XVP 

Options 

1.  On  M,  W,  or  F,  classes  can  be  started  at  8:30.  This  provides  the  option  of  two  one-and-a- 
half-hour  classes  per  week. 

2.  Same  as  1,  but  for  T-Th. 

3.  Two-hour  classes  or  one-and-a-half-hour  classes  can  be  held  in  the  M,  W,  11-1  and  F  12-2 
time  slots. 

4.  Same  as  3  for  blocks  VIII  and  X  (M,  W  12:30-2). 

5.  Same  as  3,  but  for  blocks  XII  and  XIII.  Two  one-and-a  half-hour  classes  M,  W,  between  2 
and  4  will  ease  block  XII's  conflict  with  Thursday  faculty  meetings. 

6.  Same  as  3,  but  for  blocks  XIV  and  XVI. 

7.  In  order  for  Faculty  to  be  able  to  attend  Faculty  and  Committee  meetings  on  Thursday 
afternoons,  the  3rd  hour  for  blocks  XII  and  XV  are  to  be  arranged  by  the  instructor. 
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Final  Examination  Schedule  for  1982-83 

Fall  Term 


Wednesday 

December  15 

9:15 

a.m. 

VII  (also  VII/VIII) 

1:30 

p.m. 

III 

6:00 

p.m. 

XIII/XIV/XV 

Thursday 

December  16 

9:15 

a.m. 

V 

1:30 

p.m. 

Mathematics  Common  Exams 

6:00 

p.m. 

Economics  Common  Exams 

Friday 

December  17 

9:15 

a.m. 

VI 

1:30 

p.m. 

X 

6:00 

p.m. 

none 

Monday 

December  20 

9:15 

a.m. 

European  Languages  Common  Exams 

1:30 

p.m. 

XII  (also  XII/XIII) 

6:00 

p.m. 

VIII 

Tuesday 

December  21 

9:15 

a.m. 

IV 

1:30 

p.m. 

IX 

6:00 

p.m. 

XI 

Final  Examination  Schedule  for  1982-83 

Spring  Term 


Friday 

May  6 

9:15 

a.m. 

VII  (also  VII/VIII) 

1:30 

p.m. 

III 

6:00 

p.m. 

none 

Monday 

May  9 

9:15 

a.m. 

V 

1:30 

p.m. 

Math  Common  Exams 

6:00 

p.m. 

XIII/XIV/XV 

Tuesday 

May  10 

9:15 

a.m. 

VI 

1:30 

p.m. 

Economics  Common  Exams 

6:00 

p.m. 

X 

Wednesday 

May  11 

9:15 

a.m. 

European  Languages  Common  Exams 

1:30 

p.m. 

XII  (also  XII/XIII) 

6:00 

p.m. 

IV 

Thursday 

May  12 

9:15 

a.m. 

VIII 

1:30 

p.m. 

XI 

6:00 

p.m. 

IX 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


The  undergraduate  courses  of  instruction  under  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  are  listed  below. 
Courses  meet  for  three  hours  a  week  unless  otherwise  specified. 
Suffixes  after  course  numbers  have  the  following  meanings: 

a      —  fall  semester  course 

aR  —  identical  course  given  in  spring  semester 

aA  —  intensive  course,  two  semester  course  credits,  in  fall  semester 

b     —  spring  semester 

bR  —  identical  course  given  in  fall  semester 

bB  —  intensive  course,  two  semester  course  credits,  in  spring  semester 

c      —  semester  course  meeting  throughout  the  year 

H    —  Jacob  Hiatt  Institute  course 

S     —  course  given  in  summer  session 

no  suffix  —  full-year  course 
A  semester  course  carries  one  semester  course  credit  (4  semester  hour  credits)  and  a  year 
course,  two  semester  course  credits  (8  semester  hour  credits).  Exceptions  are  noted  under  the 
individual  course  descriptions.  Certain  laboratory  courses  (especially  in  Music)  do  not  count  for 
rate  of  work  and  do  not  carry  course  credit  toward  graduation,  although  semester  hour  credits 
are  assigned  to  them  in  order  to  calculate  grades  earned  in  these  courses  in  the  Grade  Point 
Average.  Science  labs,  starting  in  the  fall  of  1982,  can  count  as  a  half  course  toward  the  degree 
(and  two  such  labs  replace  a  semester  course  as  part  of  a  legal  rate  of  work),  for  the  first  four 
taken  by  each  student  (see  under  Academic  Regulations,  Rate  of  Work).  Occasionally,  other 
courses  are  awarded  additional  semester-hour  credits,  yet  count  as  only  one  semester  course 
toward  graduation.  All  such  courses  are  specifically  identified  in  the  course  listing.  Certain 
courses  require  a  "c"  laboratory  course  taken  concurrently. 

A  student  may  take  either  half  of  a  full  year  course  for  credit  with  the  approval  and  consent  of 
the  course  instructor  and  the  faculty  advisor  on  the  appropriate  form  designated  by  the  Office  of 
the  Registrar.  Certain  courses  cannot  be  dropped  with  credit  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester. 
Students  who  enrolled  in  full-year  courses  in  the  fall  term  are  continued  in  the  spring  term 
automatically  without  having  to  file  an  additional  course  enrollment  card. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  make  any  necessary  changes  in  the  offerings  without  prior 
notice. 
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AFRICAN  AND  AFRO-AMERICAN  STUDIES 

AFRICAN  AND  AFRO-AMERICAN  STUDIES 

Associate  Professor  Wellington  Nyangoni,  Chair;  Assistant  Professors  Ronald  F.  Ferguson,  Aaron  Gres- 
son  III,  Hillard  Pouncy,  Gloria  Waite;  Lecturer  Betty  Hillmon. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION 

A.  Required  of  all  candidates: 

Eight  (8)  semester  courses  in  AAAS,  one  of  which  will  be  AAAS  5a. 

B.  At  least  one  course  will  be  taken  in  each  of  the  following  areas: 
Social  Science,  Humanities,  and  History. 

C.  At  least  four  (4)  courses  will  be  taken  in  one  of  the  following  disciplines  as  a  field  of  specialization: 
Literature,  Music,  History,  Political  Science,  Sociology,  Economics,  Education.  A  candidate  may  elect  a 
five-course  interdisciplinary  focus  on  Africa  or  Afro-American  affairs  as  a  specialization. 

D.  Candidates  must  take  five  of  the  required  eight  courses  within  the  Department. 

E.  Candidates  for  departmental  honors  must  complete  AAAS  99. 

Thirty-two  (32)  courses  are  required  for  the  B.  A.  degree.  After  completion  of  Departmental  requirements 
(8),  the  remaining  course  selections  are  "elective".  Students  may  ask  for  guidance  in  the  selection  of  courses 
with  related  content,  approach,  or  within  their  chosen  discipline. 


AAAS  5a  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

Introduction  to  African  and  Afro-American 
Studies 

Mr.  Ferguson  Morton  May  13 

An  interdisciplinary  introduction  to  major 
topics  in  African  and  Afro- American  Studies. 
The  course  provides  fundamental  insights  into 
Africa,  the  Caribbean,  and  the  Americas 
through  approaches  and  techniques  of  social 
science  and  the  humanities. 

AAAS  50a  V     M  W  Th  10 

Black  Political  Economy 

Mr.  Ferguson  Morton  May  13 

Detailed  examination  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic issues  of  current  relevance  to  the  strug- 
gle for  racial  equality. 

AAAS  70a  III     M  W  F  9 

(AMSTD  70a) 

Introduction  to  Afro-American  History 

Ms.  Waite  Golding  107 

An  analysis  of  selected  themes  in  Afro- 
American  history  in  the  United  States  from 
the  African  origins  to  the  present  time,  with 
emphasis  upon  the  social,  political,  and  intel- 
lectual aspects  of  Black  people's  development 
and  the  struggle  for  civil  rights  and  equality. 

•AAAS  72a 
(MUSIC  70a) 
A  History  of  Jazz 

Staff 

AAAS  89a  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

(POL  126a) 

Race  and  Ethnicity  in  American  Politics 

Mr.  Pouncy  Olin-Sang  124 

A  comparison  of  how  different  voting  models 
account  for  racial  and  ethnic  political  behav- 
ior in  the  United  States.  The  course  also  exam- 


ines whether  ethnic  politics  generates  equal 
outcomes  for  equal  participation  and  how  the 
'nature  of  the  game'  changes  across  time. 
Some  basic  understanding  of  the  American 
electoral  system  and  federal,  state  and  local 
institutions  is  expected  prior  to  enrolling  in 
this  course. 

AAAS  98a 

Readings,  Research,  Community  Involvement 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enrol- 
lment card. 
Independent  readings  and  research  on  a  topic 
within  the  student's  interest  under  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  supervisor. 

AAAS  99 
Senior  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enrol- 
lment card. 

AAAS  104a  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

(MUSIC  31a) 

Black  Lifestyles  Through  Music 

Ms.  Hillmon  Recital  Hall 

Does  not  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the 
School  of  Social  Sciences. 
Does  satisfy  Creative  Arts  component  of  the  Uni- 
versity Studies  curriculum.  Signature  of  the  Instruc- 
tor required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
This  course  deals  with  the  music  of  Black  Africa 
and  the  Caribbean  through  use  of  socio-historical 
materials.  The  course  traces  traditional  African 
music  from  its  African  source  to  its  introduction 
and  development  in  the  Caribbean.  Participa- 
tory workshops  and  live  concerts  are  included  in 
this  course. 
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AAASllla.  XV     T  2-4:30 

Community-Based  Economic  Development 

Mr.  Pouncy  Shiftman  125 

An  examination  of  the  ways  in  which  declining 
inner-city  neighborhoods  and  rural  communi- 
ties reflect  broad  contemporary  urban  and  re- 
gional economic  problems  and  the  ways  in 
which  their  problems  are  unique.  In  some  cases, 
community  development  experiments  have  anti- 
cipated large-scale  urban  policies  and  in  other 
cases  neighborhoods  attempt  to  apply  develop- 
ment theories  first  applied  internationally  or 
nationally.  The  course  literature  reviews  these 
trends  and  uses  both  historical  and  contempor- 
ary case  studies  as  references. 

AAAS  115a  IX     T  11-1  Th  12 

Introduction  to  African  History 

Ms.  Waite  Morton  May  13 

This  course  will  provide  an  outline  of  important 
social,  political  and  economic  trends  in  African 
History.  It  will  explore  the  West  African  and 
Central  African  Kingdoms,  the  city-states  of 
East  Africa,  the  Slave  Trade,  the  scramble  for 
Africa,  Colonial  Africa  and  the  rise  of  African 
Nationalism. 

AAAS  117a  IX     T  11-1  Th  12 

Communications  and  Social  Change  in  Devel- 
oping Nations 

Mr.  Gresson  Olin-Sang  116 

This  course  will  examine  critically  the  role  of 
communications  and  information  systems 
within  several  developing  nations  and  between 
developing  nations  and  more  developed 
nations.  Increasingly  world  leaders  and  com- 
munications specialists  have  come  to  under- 
stand the  complexities  of  cooperative  com- 
munications across  cultural  and  geographical 
and  ideological  contexts.  From  an  early  con- 
cern with  urban-rural  communications  within 
the  newly  created  third  world  nations  and  a 
parallel  concern  with  cultural  domination  of 
such  nations  by  the  technologically  superior 
"North"  and  "West",  there  has  emerged  a 
more  pervasive  concern  with  the  global  com- 
munications crisis.  This  larger  perspective 
subsumes  the  earlier  interests  as  it  orients  itself 
to  questions  such  as  human  information  pro- 
cessing, information  management,  and  the 
psychopolitics  of  communication-as-cultural 
phenomenon. 

This  course  will  examine  the  writings  of  sev- 
eral communications  scholars,  including 
Deutsch,  Rogers,  Wilden,  Asante,  Vandi,  Lass- 
well,  and  Schiller.  The  course  will  be  practical 
and  developmental:  we  will  seek  to  employ  the 
insights  and  models  of  these  and  other  scho- 


lars in  formulating  communication  analysis 
frameworks  for  the  conduct  of  further,  inde- 
pendent inquiry. 

♦AAAS  119a 
Introduction  to  Cultural  History  —  Caribbean 

Staff 

AAAS  123a  W  2-4:30 

Third  World  Ideologies 

Mr.  Nyangoni  Olin-Sang  201 

This  course  analyzes  ideological  concepts  de- 
veloped by  seminal  Third  World  political 
thinkers  and  their  application  to  modern  polit- 
ical analysis.  The  course  will  examine  the  writ- 
ings of  Karl  Marx,  Lenin,  Mao  Tse  Tung, 
Frantz  Fanon,  Castro,  Nkrumah,  Nyerere, 
Allende,  Manley  and  the  efforts  of  contem- 
porary scholars  to  utilize  their  insights. 

AAAS  125a  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

(POL  125a) 

Political  Development  in  the  Black  Commu- 
nity I 

Mr.  Pouncy  Morton  May  13 

An  introduction  to  the  major  approaches  to 
the  study  of  Black  Politics  in  the  U.S.  The 
nature  of  non-electoral  and  electoral  politics, 
and  of  nationalist  and  class  analyses  will  be 
introduced  and  the  literature  explored.  This 
methodological  introduction  prepares  students 
who  choose  1 25b  (Black  Political  Practice)  for 
greater  analytical  understanding  of  contem- 
porary political  events. 

AAAS  129a  XI/XV     T  2-4  Th  2 

Aging  in  Post-Industrial  and  Developing 
Societies 

Mr.  Gresson  Olin-Sang  116 

This  course  examines  the  phenomenon  of 
aging  as  a  social  concern  for  both  post- 
industrial  and  traditional  societies.  Employing 
a  comparative  ethnographic  perspective,  it 
focuses  on  the  similarities  and  differences  in 
views  of  aging  and  the  aged  held  by  various 
Third  World  societies  and  across  a  variety  of 
contexts:  national  policies,  politics,  econom- 
ics, the  family,  health  services,  social  welfare, 
etc.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  research, 
service  and  policy  implications  of  differential 
societal  views  of  the  elderly. 

*AAAS  130a 

Black  Literature:  From  the  Plantation  to  the 
Harlem  Renaissance 

Staff 

*AAAS  135a 
(THA  145a) 
Black  Drama  I 

Staff 


♦Not  to  be  offered  in  the  Fall  Term  of  1982-83 
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AAAS  138a  IX     T  11-1  Th  12 

(ENG  130a) 
American  Literature 

Alice  Walker  GoldingllO 

Does  not  meet  distribution  requirement  in 
School  of  Social  Science.  Does  not  satisfy  Social 
Science  component  of  University  Studies 
curriculum. 

See  ENG  130a  for  special  notes  and  course 

description. 

*AAAS  155a 
Slavery  in  America 

Staff 

AAAS  161a  W  2-4:30 

(POL  141a) 

National  and  International  Politics  of  Southern 

Africa 

Mrs.  Morgenthau  Olin-Sang  104 

A  study  of  the  political  economy  of  Southern 
Africa,  including  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
Mozambique,  Zimbabwe,  Namibia,  Angola, 
and  Lesotho.  The  focus  is  on  differences  over 
access  to  resources,  clashing  nationalisms,  and 
the  international  conflicts  in  the  area. 


♦AAAS  162a 
Contemporary  African  Political  Thought 

Staff 

AAAS163bR  XV     T  2-4:30 

(POL  141bR) 

Africa  in  World  Politics 

Mr.  Nyangoni  Olin-Sang  112 

The  impact  of  African  states  in  World  affairs, 
the  African  and  Afro- Asian  groups  in  the  Uni- 
ted Nations,  African  relations  with  Eastern 
Europe,  Western  Europe,  and  the  Americas, 
the  Afro-Asian  Movement,  Non-alignment, 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity  and  its  role 
in  World  Affairs,  Pan-Africanism. 

AAAS  176bR  IX     T  11-1  Th  12 

(SOC  176bR) 

Issues  in  Third  World  Development 

Ms.  Bandarage  Pearlman  201 

See  SOC  176bR  for  course  description. 


AMERICAN  STUDIES 

Professor  Lawrence  H.  Fuchs,  Chair;  Professors  John  F.  Matthews,  Saul  Touster  (Director,  Legal 
Studies  Program);  Associate  Professors  Jacob  Cohen,  William  M.  Goldsmith**,  Stephen  J.  Whitfield 
(Undergraduate  Advising  Head);  Assistant  Professor  Joyce  Antler***  (Chair,  Women's  Studies  Pro- 
gram); Lecturers  Peter  D.  Witt  (Director,  Education  Program),  Blanche  M.G.  Linden  (with  the  rank  of 
Assistant  Professor). 

**On  leave  Spring  Term  1982-83 
***On  leave  Academic  Year  1982-83 

NATURE  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

An  interdisciplinary  approach  to  the  United  States  (its  history,  politics,  social  forms,  literature,  art,  popular 
culture,  and  thought)  and  to  the  questions  raised  by  the  influence  of  America  in  shaping  the  modern  world. 
Students  work  closely  with  staff  in  developing  an  individual  plan  of  study  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year 
or  early  in  the  junior  year.  Either  an  extensive  senior  paper  or  participation  in  the  department  seminar 
program  is  required  of  all  concentrators  as  the  culmination  of  their  work  in  the  Department.  Special 
opportunities  can  be  provided  for  supervised  field  work.  Many  students  study  abroad  in  their  junior  year  to 
gain  cross  cultural  perspective.  Many  students  complete  programs  in  Women's  Studies,  Legal  Studies,  or 
Environmental  Studies  which  dovetail  nicely  with  American  Studies  major. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION 

A.  Required  of  all  candidates:  (a)  American  Studies  10a  or  lOaR;  (b)  Either  American  Studies  100a,  or  102a 
or  108a  or  their  approved  equivalents  (see  advisor);  (c)  Either  American  Studies  100b,  or  102b,  or  108b  or 
their  approved  equivalents;  (d)  One  "departmental"  seminar:  or  American  Studies  99;  (e)  The  equivalent  of 
six  semester  courses  in  American  Studies,  chosen  either  within  the  Department  or  elsewhere  with  depart- 
mental approval. 

The  consent  of  the  instructor  is  required  for  American  Studies  97a/  b  and  American  Studies  Department 
Seminars.  The  consent  of  the  Department  is  required  for  American  Studies  99. 
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AMSTD8a  V     MW  Th  10 

(ENG  6a,  HUM  4a) 

American  Literature  from  1832  to  1900 

Mr.  Gilmore  Shiffman  201 

See  ENG  6a  for  special  notes  and  course 
description. 

AMSTD  9a  IX     T  11-1  Th  12 

(ENG  7a,  HUM  4bR) 

American  Literature  from  1900-1965 

Mr.  Swiggart  Shiffman  216 

See  ENG  7a  for  special  notes  and  course 
description. 

AMSTD  10a  VI     T  10  Th  F  11 

Problems  in  American  Civilization 

Mr.  Cohen  Shiffman  201 

A  broad  survey  of  the  major  problems  for  study 
in  American  civilization  and  introduction  to  the 
transdisciplinary  approach.  Copious  Biblio- 
graphy. Required  of,  but  not  restricted  to  concen- 
trators. 

AMSTD  14a  V     MW  Th  10 

(WOMEN  5a) 

Women  in  Culture  and  Society 

Ms.  Giele  and  Staff  Schwartz  106 

Recommended  as  an  introduction  to  the  field  of 
Women's  Studies,  this  interdisciplinary  course, 
taught  by  faculty  from  psychology,  anthropol- 
ogy, sociology,  political  science,  economics,  and 
American  Studies,  explores  women's  experien- 
ces in  the  U.S.  and  certain  other  cultures.  Tradi- 
tional social  science  assumptions,  as  well  as  new 
feminist  perspectives,  are  examined.  Issues  high- 
lighted include  sexuality,  reproduction,  sociali- 
zation, family  roles,  and  occupational  status. 

AMSTD  70a  III     M  W  F  9 

(AAAS  70a) 

Introduction  to  Afro- American  History 

Ms.  Waite  Golding  107 

See  AAAS  70a  for  course  description. 

AMSTD  90a  Consult  Instructor 

Independent  Study 

Staff 

Department  approval  required.  Signature  of 
Instructor  required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Four  semester  course  credits.  Students  taking  it 
will  be  expected  to  work  out  a  plan  of  study  for 
one  semester  with  the  help  of  two  faculty 
members.  This  plan  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
department  for  its  approval.  Approval  depends 
on  the  resources  of  the  department  to  support 
the  plan  of  the  student  as  well  as  the  competence 
of  the  student  and  excellence  of  the  plan. 
Approval  will  be  rare. 


AMSTD  97a  Consult  Instructor 

Readings  in  American  Studies 

Staff 

Enrollment  limited  to  Seniors  and  Juniors.  Signa- 
ture of  Instructor  required  on  course  enrollment 
card.  Does  not  meet  the  distribution  requirement 
in  the  School  of  Social  Science. 
Independent  readings,  research  and  writing  on  a 
subject  of  the  student's  interest,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  faculty  advisor. 

AMSTD  99  Consult  Instructor 

Senior  Honors  Research 

Staff 

Enrollment  limited  to  Seniors.  Signature  of  In- 
structor required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Permission  of  Department  required.  May  not  be 
dropped  at  mid-year  with  credit.  May  not  be 
entered  at  mid-year.  Does  not  meet  the  distribu- 
tion requirement  in  the  School  of  Social  Science. 
Seniors  who  are  candidates  for  degrees  with  dis- 
tinction should  register  for  this  course  and, 
under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  supervisor,  pre- 
pare a  thesis  on  a  suitable  topic. 

*  AMSTD  lOlbR 
American  Reaction  to  Europe:  1770-1970 

Mr.  Matthews 

AMSTD  102a  HI     M  W  F  9 

Patterns  of  American  Life  to  1865 

Ms.  Linden  Schwartz  106 

An  interdisciplinary  examination  of  American 
social  experience  from  the  colonial  period  to 
the  Civil  War.  The  course  will  focus  on  the 
development  of  American  ideas  and  values  as 
reflected  in  such  institutions  as  family,  church, 
community  and  schools  as  well  as  art,  litera- 
ture and  material  culture. 

*AMSTD  104a 
(HIST  168a) 
American  Politics  and  Ideas,  1890-1930 

Mr.  Kloppenberg 

AMSTD  108a  VII/VIII     M  11-1  W  12 

American  Political  Culture  Through  1865 

Mr.  Goldsmith  Brown  224 

Interdisciplinary  examination  of  the  evolution 
of  American  political  institutions  within  the 
context  of  American  culture  from  the  colonial 
period  to  mid  19th  century.  Theoretical  and 
experiential  roots  of  the  American  constitu- 
tional system:  Jeffersonial  and  Jacksonian 
legacy;  concept  of  judicial  review;  rise  of  the 
whig  tradition;  presidential  leadership,  con- 
gressional policy  making;  and  the  formation 
of  political  parties  in  the  pre-civil  war  period. 


♦Not  to  be  offered  in  the  Fall  Term  of  1982-83 
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AMSTD  109a  XII     M  W  2  3rd  hr  TBA 

(LEGAL  10a) 
Introduction  to  Law 

Mr.  Touster  Golding  1 10 

See  LEGAL  10a  for  special  notes  and  course 
description. 

♦AMSTD  HObR 
Presidential  Decision  Making 

Mr.  Goldsmith 

♦AMSTD  Ilia 
The  Structure  of  Power  and  the  Political  Process 

Mr.  Goldsmith 

AMSTD  114bR  X     MWThl 

Aspects  of  the  American  Character 

Mr.  Whitfield  Brown  316 

Through  various  major  works  (fiction,  social 
observation  and  history),  certain  central 
dilemmas  of  the  American  experience  will  be 
examined:  the  ambition  to  transcend  societal 
and  human  limitations,  and  the  tension  be- 
tween demands  of  self  and  the  humger  for 
community. 

AMSTD  120a  XII/XIII     W  2-4 

(LEGAL  102a  Sec.  1) 

Justice  Brandeis  and  The  Public  Interest:  Senior 

Seminar 

Mr.  Goldsmith  Brown  224 

Enrollment  limited  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  Amer- 
ican Studies  and  I  or  Legal  Studies  concentra- 
tors. Signature  of  the  Instructor  or  program 
secretary  in  American  Studies  or  Legal  Studies 
required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
An  examination  of  the  legal  method  and 
approach  of  Justice  Brandeis  focusing  on  the 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  his  influence  on 
American  democracy  during  a  critical  turning 
point  in  our  history.  Extensive  reading  and 
analysis  of  Brandeis'  original  briefs  and  public 
arguments. 

♦AMSTD  122a 
(FA  122a) 
American  Architecture  and  Painting 

Mr.  Bernstein 

AMSTD  123a  IX     T  11-1  Th  12 

(WOMEN  10a) 

Women  in  American  History:  1607-1890 

Ms.  Linden  Olin-Sang  1 12 

A  historical  and  cultural  survey  of  female 
experience  from  colonial  times  through  the 
19th  century,  in  cities,  on  the  frontier,  in  slav- 
ery and  at  work.  It  considers  women's  rela- 
tionships to  family  and  society,  especially  as 
defined  by  gender  roles,  customs,  and  law. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  origins  of  the  cult  of 
domesticity,  the  women's  rights  movement 
and  other  reform. 


♦AMSTD  124bR 
American  Love  and  Marriage 

Ms.  Antler 

AMSTD  125a  XII/XIII     M2  W  2-4 

(ENG  38a,  THA  125a) 

History  of  American  Drama  1665  to  1919 

Mr.  Matthews  Brown  316 

Does  NOT  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  component 
of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 
A  study  of  the  American  theater  from  its 
beginning  to  the  First  World  War  as  it  illumi- 
nated basic  themes  in  American  values,  atti- 
tudes, and  behavior. 

AMSTD  126a  VII     M  W  11  F12 

(FA  123a) 

American  Painting  and  Sculpture 

Mr.  Bernstein  Pollack  1 

Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in 
the  School  of  Social  Science. 
See  Fine  Arts  123a  for  course  description. 

♦AMSTD  128a 
The  Civil  War  Era  I 

Staff 

♦AMSTD  149a 
Introduction  to  American  Film 

Staff 

♦AMSTD  152a 
The  American-Built  Environment:  Colonies  to 
the  Present 

Staff 

♦AMSTD  156a 
(ENG  156a) 

Dissent  in  American  Literature:  From  the  Revo- 
lution to  the  Civil  War 

Staff 

AMSTD  158a  IV     T  Th  9  F10 

(ANTHR  158a) 
Urban  Anthropology 

Mr.  Jacobson  Brown  218 

See  ANTHR  158a  for  course  description. 

AMSTD  160a  XV     T  2-4  3rd  hr  TBA 

Immigration  and  Immigration  Policy  in  U.S. 
History 

Mr.  Fuchs  Brown  316 

Enrollment  limited  to  30. 
An  examination  of  the  forces  which  have 
shaped  immigration  policy  throughout  history 
and  a  close  analysis  of  contemporary  immigra- 
tion issues. 
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AMSTD  160bR  XIII/XIV     M  3-5  W4 

The  1920's  Culture  and  Society 

Mr.  Matthews  Brown  316 

Examination  of  a  decade  marked  by  properity 
and  euphoria;  innovation,  artistic  creation 
and  social  change;  alienation,  hostility  and  a 
flight  to  the  cities.  Topics  include  literature, 
business  enterprise,  racism  and  xenophobia, 
popular  arts  and  entertainment,  conflicting 
moral  values  and  a  new  generation  of  ex- 
patriates. 

•AMSTD  169a 
Ethnicity  and  Religion  in  the  U.S. 

Mr.  Fuchs 

AMSTD  170a  XI     Tl  Th  F  2 

The  Idea  of  Conspiracy  in  American  Culture 

Mr.  Cohen  Shiffman  201 

Consideration  of  the  "paranoid  style"  in 
American  life  and  letters:  close  reading  of 
literature  alleging  conspiracies  in  connection 
with  six  topics:  (1)  Kennedy  and  Lincoln 
assassinations;  (2)  Alger  Hiss  and  the  Rosen- 
bergs; (3)  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War; 
(4)  anti-semitism  in  America;  (5)  the  Catholic 
church;  (6)  flying  saucers. 


•AMSTD  175a 
Violence  in  American  Life 

Mr.  Cohen 


Schwartz  106 


AMSTD  185bR  V     MWTh  10 

American  Political  and  Social  Thought  1945- 
1965 

Mr.  Whitfield  Brown  316 

This  course  will  be  especially  attentive  to  the 
specter  of  totalitarianism,  the  impact  of  nuclear 
strategy,  the  "end  of  ideology",  various  strains 
on  the  pluralist  consensus  and  the  revitaliza- 
tion  of  radical  thought  as  revealed  in  contem- 
pory  works  of  political  theory,  reportage,  and 
polemic.  The  emphasis  of  the  course  will  be  on 
American  political  culture  prior  to  the  1960's. 

•AMSTD  188bR 

Departmental  Seminar:  Freedom  and  Equality: 
Boston:  History,  Culture  and  Urban  Problems 

Staff 

•AMSTD  197a 
Department  Seminar:  Freedom  and  Equality: 
Civil  Rights  and  the  American  Constitution 

Mr.  Goldsmith 
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Associate  Professor  Robert  C.  Hunt,  Chair;  Professors  George  L.  Cowgill*,  David  Kaplan*,  Marguerite  S. 
Robinson**;  Associate  Professors  Judith  T.  Irvine,  David  Jacobson,  Benson  Saler;  Assistant  Professors 
Marvin  Davis,  D.  Neil  Gomberg,  Pierre-Yves  Jacopin,  Judith  F.  Zeitlin,  Robert  N.  Zeitlin. 
*On  leave  Fall  Term  1982-83 
**On  leave  Spring  Term  1982-83 
The  Department  of  Anthropology  offers  a  wide  range  of  courses  covering  the  discipline's  four  major 
subfields:  sociocultural  anthropology,  linguistics,  physical  anthropology  and  archaeology.  Many  courses 
do  not  have  prerequisites  and  are  open  to  concentrators  and  non-concentrators  alike.  The  concentration 
structure  is  so  as  to  provide  an  introduction  to  the  major  concepts,  methodologies  and  theoretical  issues  of 
anthropology,  while  permitting  each  student  sufficient  latitude  to  pursue  his  or  her  own  special  interests. 
Faculty  advisors  are  available  to  help  students  plan  course  selections,  and  this  consultation  is  especially 
important  for  those  interested  in  a  particular  subfield.  We  encourage  concentrators  to  select  honors 
research  projects,  particularly  those  students  considering  graduate  study  in  anthropology  or  other  profes- 
sional training. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION 

A.  Required  of  all  concentrators:  A  minimum  of  nine  semester  courses  in  anthropology,  to  include  ANTH  R 
la;  ANTHR  83a;  and  either  ANTHR  2a  or  3b. 

B.  Honors  candidates  are  required  to  take  ANTHR  99  in  addition  to  the  above  nine  courses. 

C.  A  student  may  petition  to  have  a  course  taken  in  another  department  replace  one  anthropology  course 
requirement,  provided  that  course  is  clearly  related  to  the  student's  program. 

D.  A  minimum  of  5  of  the  9  courses  required  for  the  concentration  must  be  taken  from  Brandeis 
anthropology  faculty. 

LINGUISTIC  ANTHROPOLOGY  TRACK 

The  following  alternative  track  is  recommended  to  anthropology  concentrators  with  a  special  interest  in 
linguistics.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  introduce  major  issues  and  ideas  in  the  study  of  language,  the 
study  of  sociocultural  systems,  and  the  study  of  relations  between  language,  society,  and  culture.  Concen- 
tration requirements  for  students  who  choose  this  track  are  as  follows: 
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(a)  ANTHR  la  and  ANTHR  83a. 

(b)  ANTHR  102a  and  ANTHR  102b.  (c)  A  minimum  of  three  other  anthropology  courses  chosen  from 
those  listed  in  the  departmental  offerings. 

(d)  A  minimum  of  two  other  linguistic  courses  from  the  LING  listing  (selection  to  be  approved  by  the 
student's  faculty  advisor  in  Anthropology). 

(e)  Candidates  for  a  degree  with  honors  should  enroll  in  ANTHR  99  during  their  senior  year. 

ARCHAEOLOGY  TRACK 

The  following  course  of  study  is  a  suggested  set  of  guidelines  for  anthropology  concentrators  with  a  special 
interest  in  archaeology: 

A.  ANTHR  la,  ANTHR  2a,  ANTHR  3b,  ANTHR  83a,  ANTHR  109b,  ANTHR  123a. 

B.  Three  or  more  courses  selected  from  the  following  list:  ANTHR  40b,  ANTHR  41a,  ANTHR  122a, 
ANTHR  124  (CLORS  100),  ANTHR  130  (CLORS  111),  ANTHR  131  (CLORS  122),  ANTHR  132b 
(CLORS  124b),  ANTHR  134b  (CLORS  117b),  ANTHR  138b(CLORS  135b),  ANTHR  140a,  ANTHR 
146a,  ANTHR  147b,  ANTHR  148a,  ANTHR  149  (CLORS  119),  ANTHR  177b,  ANTHR  185a, 
ANTHR  186a,  ANTHR  186b,  ANTHR  188a,  ANTHR  188b,  CLORS  10,  CLORS  1 16a,  CLORS  125b. 
Full-year  courses  will  count  as  two  semester-long  courses. 

C.  Two  or  more  additional  courses  from  those  listed  in  the  Anthropology  Department  offerings. 

D.  Candidates  for  a  degree  with  honors  must  enroll  in  ANTHR  99  during  their  senior  year.  Students 
interested  in  archaeology  should  arrange  their  programs  in  consultation  with  Messrs.  Cowgill  or  Zeitlin 
or  Ms.  Zeitlin. 


ANTHR  la  VII     M  W  11  F12 

(CLORS  la) 
Social  Anthropology 

Ms.  Robinson  Brown  218 

General  introduction  to  ethnography  and  social 
anthropology. 

ANTHR  2a  V     MW  Th  10 

(CLORS  2a) 

The  Development  of  Prehistoric  Societies 

Ms.  J.  Zeitlin  Brown  218 

A  survey  of  archaeology  and  human  prehis- 
tory. The  origins  of  culture,  the  beginnings  of 
agriculture  and  village  life,  and  the  rise  of 
urbanism  will  receive  primary  attention. 

♦ANTHR  4a 
Anthropological  Research  Methods 

Ms.  Robinson 

ANTHR  5a  XII     M  W  2  3rd  hr  TBA 

Justice:  A  Comparative  Perspective 

Mr.  Davis  Rabb  228 

An  introduction  to  the  concepts,  theories  and 
methods  of  studying  law  as  a  behavioral  sys- 
tem. Using  journalist  accounts,  the  work  of 
social  scientists  interested  in  dispute  process- 
ing, and  the  court  records  of  actual  trials,  this 
course  will  examine  how  and  why  what  is 
deemed  just  treatment  of  a  wrongdoer  differs 
among  people  of  the  world.  Case  materials  will 
be  drawn  from  the  United  States,  Europe  and 
India. 


*ANTHR  40bR 
(CLORS  40bR) 

Earliest  Civilizations  of  the  Near  East  and  East 
Asia 

Mr.  Cowgill 

ANTHR  41a  X     M  W  Th  1 

Prehistoric  Civilizations  of  Middle  and  South 
America 

Ms.  Zeitlin  Rabb  228 

An  introduction  to  the  rise  of  civilization  in 
Middle  and  South  America.  Traces  the  evolu- 
tion of  society  and  culture  from  the  Ice  Age  to 
the  great  Aztec,  Maya,  and  Inca  civilizations 
preceding  the  Spanish  Conquest.  The  focus 
will  be  on  exploring  the  course  of  prehistory 
which  begins  with  a  small  population  of 
migratory  hunters  and  gatherers  out  of  Asia 
and  ends  with  the  development  of  powerful 
political  states  and  militaristic  empires. 

♦ANTHR  43a 
Conceptions  and  Misconceptions  in  Physical 
Anthropology 

Mr.  Gomberg 

ANTHR  83a  IX     T  11-1 

Anthropological  Enquiry 

Mr.  Jacobson  Schwartz  3 

Prerequisites:  ANTHR  la 

A  seminar  on  anthropological  method  and 

theory. 

ANTHR  90a 
Independent  Field  Study 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course 

enrollment  card. 
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*ANTHR  97a 

(BIOL  97a,  ECON  97a,  ENVST  97a) 
Environmental  Studies 

Messrs.  Hunt,  Klein  and  Petri 

ANTHR  98a 

Readings  in  Anthropology 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  en- 
rollment card. 

ANTHR  99 

Senior  Honors  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course 

enrollment  card. 

♦ANTHR  100a 

The  Family  in  the  Political  Economy  of  Latin 
America 

Mr.  Hunt 

ANTHR  102a  IX     T  11-1  Th  12 

Anthropological  Linguistics  I 

Ms.  Irvine  Rabb  228 

A  general  introduction  to  anthropological 
perspectives  on  language.  Topics  will  include: 
the  organization  of  language  as  a  communica- 
tive system;  language  in  human  evolution;  lin- 
guistic approaches  to  cultural  meaning  and 
world-view;  historical  perspectives  on  language 
(language  change,  history,  and  pre-history). 

•ANTHR  104a 
(CLORS  104a) 

Hesiod's  Works  and  Days:  Convergent  Ap- 
proaches of  Classics  and  Anthropology 

Messrs.  Jacopin  and  Muellner 

ANTHR  105a  V     M  W  Th  10 

Symbol,  Myth  and  Ritual 

Mr.  Jacopin  Rabb  228 

Though  the  mythology  of  Ancient  Greece  is 
perhaps  the  best  known,  in  fact  every  culture 
has  its  myths.  Beginning  with  the  study  of 
mythologies  in  small-scale  and  classless  socie- 
ties, where  they  are  the  only  social  expression 
of  reality,  the  course  reveals  the  characteristics 
and  the  mechanisms  of  mythical  thought  and 
introduces  a  way  of  understanding  myths. 
This  method  is  then  used  to  examine  the 
mythological  system  of  other  and  more  com- 
plex societies.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
elucidation  of  mythical  symbolism  and  on  the 
necessity  of  relating  myths  to  rituals.  The 
course  ends  with  the  comparison  of  the  reli- 
gion of  several  social  systems. 

ANTHR  107a  XI     Tl  Th  F2 

Culture,  Ecology,  and  Human  Disease 

Mr.  Gomberg  Brown  218 

Enrollment  limited  to  sophomores  and  up. 


This  course  is  a  general  treatment  of  medical 
ecology.  Topics  include  a  basic  introduction  to 
epidemiology,  disease  evolution,  disease  and 
development,  and  malnutrition  and  disease. 
Special  attention  will  be  paid  through  the 
course  to  the  interaction  of  culture  and  dis- 
ease, and  several  examples  of  changing  patt- 
erns of  disease  associated  with  cultural  change 
will  be  examined  in  detail. 

♦ANTHR  110a 
Human  Evolution 

Mr.  Gomberg 

♦ANTHR  Ilia 
Introduction  to  Primate  Studies 

Mr.  Gomberg 

♦ANTHR  115a 
Biocultural  Adaptation 

Mr.  Gomberg 

ANTHR  116a  IX     T  11-1  Th  12 

Human  Osteology 

Mr.  Gomberg  Brown  218 

Enrollment  limited  to  20 
This  course  is  an  introduction  to  human 
musculoskeletal  anatomy.  After  learning  the 
names  and  locations  of  the  major  bones  and 
muscle  groups,  the  manner  in  which  these  ana- 
tomical structures  interact  to  produce  move- 
ment will  be  examined.  Movements  at  each  of 
the  major  joints  of  the  human  body  will  be 
discussed  and  integrated  into  an  analysis  of 
human  locomotion  and  posture. 

♦ANTHR  122a 
(CLORS  149a) 
The  World  Before  Civilization 

Mr.  R.  Zeitlin 

ANTHR  124a  V     M  W  Th  10 

(CLORS  100a) 

Archaeology  of  the  Aegean  and  Near  East 

Mr.  Todd  Lown  115 

See  CLORS  100a  for  course  descriptions. 

ANTHR  125bR  W  2-4:30 

(LING  122bR) 

Investigations  in  an  Unfamiliar  Language 

Ms.  Irvine  Golding  103 

Prerequisites:  Linguistics  100  or  ANTHR  102a 
or  permission  of  Instructor. 
Using  a  native  speaker  of  an  unfamiliar  lan- 
guage (such  as  Turkish  or  Amharic)  as  a 
source  of  data,  the  class  will  investigate  the 
structure  of  the  language  and  compare  it  with 
the  structure  of  English  and  other  familiar 
languages.  This  year's  course  will  focus  on 
phonological  structure,  and  will  include  train- 
ing in  phonetics  and  transcription. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
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ANTHR  126a  X     MWThl 

Kinship 

Mr.  Jacopin  Brown  218 

Kinship  is  a  vital  principle  of  social  organiza- 
tion in  all  societies  in  the  world.  In  our  exami- 
nation of  this  classic  topic  in  anthropology  we 
will  look  at  kinship  systems  and  structures  in 
both  small-scale  and  complex  societies;  mar- 
riage, residence,  terminology,  age  and  sex 
roles,  descent  groups  and  alliance  theories, 
methodological  issues. 

ANTHR  130  IX     T  11-1  Th  12 

(CLORS  111) 

The  Archaeology  of  Syria-Palestine 

Mr.  Todd  Lown  115 

See  CLORS  1 1 1  for  course  description. 

♦ANTHR  131 
(CLORS  122) 
The  Archaeology  of  Anatolia 

Mr.  Todd 

*ANTHR  134 
(CLORS  117) 
The  Archaeology  of  Mesopotamia  and  Iran 

Mr.  Todd 

♦ANTHR  140a 
Prehistory  of  North  American  Indians 

Mr.  R.  Zeitlin 

•ANTHR  146a 
(CLORS  146a) 
Environment  and  Archaeology 

Ms.  J.  Zeitlin 

♦ANTHR  149 
(CLORS  119) 

The  Archaeology  of  the  Aegean 
Mr.  Todd 

ANTHR  151a  W  4-6 

Social  Organization  I 

Mr.  Saler  Brown  218 

Theories  of  social  organization,  the  interrela- 
tions of  social  institutions,  current  anthropo- 
logical methods  of  interpretation  and  analysis. 

♦ANTHR  153a 
(FA  195a) 
Primitive  Art 

Staff 

ANTHR  153bR  XV/XVII     T  2-5 

(MUSIC  180bR) 

Ethnomusicology 

Mr.  Titcomb  Slosberg  215 

See  MUSIC  180bR  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 


ANTHR  154a  VII     M  W  11  F  12 

Comparative  Religion 

Mr.  Saler  Brown  316 

An  exploration  of  world  view  and  ritual  both 
in  "world"  or  "historical"  faiths  (such  as  Bud- 
dhism and  Islam)  and  in  so-called  "primitive" 
societies  with  reference  to  theories  concerning 
the  origins  and  functions  of  religion. 

ANTHR  156a  XV     T  2-4  3rd  hr  TBA 

Political  Anthropology 

Mr.  Davis  Rabb  228 

A  survey  of  major  anthropological  approaches 
to  the  study  of  politics. 

ANTHR  158a  IV     T  Th  9  F10 

(AMSTD  158a) 
Urban  Anthropology 

Mr.  Jacobson  Brown  218 

Comparative  study  of  strategies  used  in  coping 
with  the  complexity  and  potential  danger  of 
urban  life.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  ana- 
lyzing and  evaluating  the  theories,  methods, 
and  data  anthropologists  and  others  use  in 
their  studies  of  urban  social  organizations. 

♦ANTHR  162a 
Anthropology  and  Psychoanalysis 

Mr.  Jacopin 

ANTHR  165a  W  2-4 

Modernization  and  Social  Change 

Ms.  Robinson  Brown  218 

Exploration  of  selected  problems  and  pro- 
cesses of  modernization  with  reference  to  both 
the  "developed"  and  the  "underdeveloped" 
states  and  the  relationships  between  them. 

♦ANTHR  170a 
Peasant  Cultures:  Past  and  Present 

Mr.  Kaplan 

ANTHR  171a  XV     T  2-4 

Cross-Cultural  Inquiry  in  Social  Science 

Mr.  Hunt  Brown  218 

Relativism  is  the  fundamental  problem  of 
social  science  and  all  cross-system  investiga- 
tion must  confront  it.  Insider-outsider,  emic- 
etic  equivalence  and  other  forms  will  be  consi- 
dered. The  major  solutions  to  the  problem  will 
be  evaluated. 

♦ANTHR  175a 
Pro-Seminar  in  Anthropological  Theory  I 

Staff 

♦ANTHR  186a 
(CLORS  131a) 

Mathematical  and  Computer  Methods  in 
Anthropology  I 

Mr.  Cowgill 
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ANTHR  188  Lee.  W  9-11/Labs  W  1-5 

(CLORS  188) 

Materials  in  Ancient  Societies:  Ceramics 

Ms.  J.  Zeitlin,  Brandeis  Coordinator 
Ms.  DeAtley  (MIT)  Meets  at  M.I.T. 

Prerequisites:  Senior  undergraduate  with  suffi- 
cient preparation  in  anthropology /archaeology 
may  enroll  after  consultation  with  and  approval 
of  the  instructor. 
A  full  year,  inter-university  course  whose 
theme  is  the  role  of  different  materials  and 
technologies  in  the  development  of  ancient 
societies.  Each  year's  seminar  and  laboratory 
focus  is  on  the  scientific  analysis  of  a  particular 
class  of  archaeological  objects  and  their  con- 
tribution to  cultural  interpretation.  In  1982-83 


ceramics  will  be  the  topic.  The  course  will 
include  techniques  such  as  x-ray  diffraction, 
petrographic  analysis,  and  trace  element  anal- 
ysis; study  of  physical  properties,  processing, 
and  firing  techniques;  and  socio-economic 
aspects  of  production.  All  students  will  under- 
take analytical  projects  on  archaeological 
collections. 

♦ANTHR  190a 
Comparative  Social  Stratification 

Ms.  Irvine 

•ANTHR  194a 
(COLIT  193a,  ENG  168a) 
Native  American  Literature 
Mr.  Yglesias 
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Professor  Robert  H.  Abeles,  Chair;  Professors  Gerald  D.  Fasman*,  Thomas  C.  Hollocher,  Jr.,  William  P. 
Jencks,  Lawrence  Levine***,  John  M.  Lowenstein,  Susan  Lowey  (Rosenstiel  Center),  Alfred  G.  Redfield 
(Rosenstiel  Center),  Robert  F.  Schleif,  Serge  N.  Timasheff***,  Helen  Van  Vunakis;  Associate  Professors 
Irwin  B.  Levitan,  Christopher  Miller,  William  T.  Murakami,  Pieter  C.  Wensink  (Rosensteil  Center); 
Assistant  Professors  Vivian  Ernst,  William  Wormington. 
♦On  leave  Fall  Term  1982-83 
***On  leave  Academic  Year  1982-83 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION 

A.  Required  of  all  candidates:  One  year  each  of  general  chemistry  (excluding  CHEM  10  except  by 
departmental  permission)  with  laboratory  and  organic  chemistry  with  laboratory;  one  semester  each  of 
BCHEM  100,  21,  and  89  or  103  or  104;  two  electives  from  the  School  of  Science;  and  one  year  of  physical 
chemistry  or  first  semester  physical  chemistry  plus  BCHEM  42.  Introductory  courses  without  prerequisites 
and  courses  numbered  90-99  are  excluded  from  use  as  electives.  Physical  chemistry  laboratory  is  optional. 
AP  credit  or  advanced  standing  awarded  by  the  Chemistry  Department  can  stand  in  lieu  of  general 
chemistry,  and  BIOL  21  can  stand  in  lieu  of  BCHEM  21. 

B.  Honors  Program:  A.  plus  one  year  each  of  BCHEM  101  and  99,  submission  of  an  acceptable  research 
dissertation,  and  a  grade  point  average  of  3.0  in  the  sciences  and  mathematics.  BCHEM  99  may  not  exceed 
three  semester  course  credits.  Petition  is  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year. 

C.  Combined  B.A./M.A.  Program:  A.  and  B.  plus  one  summer  in  research  residency,  two  one-semester 
100-level  courses  approved  by  the  Department  and  grades  of  B  or  better  in  the  100-level  science  courses  and 
in  research.  Petition  is  made  to  the  Department  and  Graduate  School  no  later  than  1  July  preceding  the 
senior  year  and  all  work  must  be  completed  by  the  time  the  B.A.  is  awarded.  A  substantial  research 
contribution  is  required  and,  if  a  dissertation  is  found  unacceptable  under  this  program,  it  will  automati- 
cally be  considered  under  the  Honors  Program.  It  is  advisable,  in  order  to  complete  B.  or  C.  above,  to  gain 
exemption  where  possible  from  introductory  courses  in  science  and  mathematics.  This  is  especially 
important  for  the  pre-medical  student  who  must  also  fulfill  requirements  imposed  by  medical  schools. 


BCHEM  21a  III     M  W  F  9 

Introduction  to  Molecular  Biology 

Mr.  Wensink  Rosenstiel  118 

Prerequisites:  One  year  each  of  General  and 
Organic  Chemistry,  the  final  year  of  which  may 
be  taken  concurrently.  Does  satisfy  SCI/  MA  TH 
component  of  University  Studies  curriculum, 
Area  D. 

The  molecular  basis  of  genetic  phenomena 


will  be  studied  with  particular  emphasis  on 
DNA  replication  and  recombination,  synthe- 
sis of  RNA  and  proteins  and  the  regulation  of 
the  synthesis  of  macromolecules.  Bacteria  and 
bacterial  viruses  will  be  the  organisms  princi- 
pally examined,  but  higher  organisms  and 
their  viruses  will  also  be  covered. 
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BCHEM  89bR  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

Biochemical  Toxicology 

Ms.  Van  Vunakis  Kosow  116 

Prerequisites:  1  year  of  Organic  Chemistry  and 
BCHEM  100.  Signature  of  the  Instructor  re- 
quired on  course  enrollment  card.  Does  Satisfy 
SCI  I MATH  component  of  the  University  Stu- 
dies curriculum,  Area  D. 
The  fate  in  the  body  of  certain  drugs  and 
environmental  agents  will  be  studied  with 
emphasis  on  the  biochemical  events  which 
lead  to  detoxification  or  the  enhancement  of 
biological  activity.  Multistate  mechanism  of 
carcinogenesis   as   well   as   mechanisms   of 
anaphalactic-Jype  toxicity  will  be  covered. 

BCHEM  99a/99aA 
Research  for  Undergraduates 

Staff 

Prerequisites:  BCHEM  100;  1  year  of  Organic 
Chemistry  and  Laboratory;  BCHEM 21.  Enrol- 
lment limited.  Signature  of  Instructor  required 
on  course  enrollment  card.  Does  not  meet  the 
distribution  requirement  in  the  School  of  Science. 
Does  not  satisfy  SCI/ MA  TH  component  of  the 
University  Studies  curriculum,  Area  D. 
Senior  research  is  offered  as  BCHEM  99a  or 
99aA  (99b  or  99bB  in  spring  term).  With  the 
permission  of  the  department  one  semester 
may  be  taken  for  double  credit  (99aA  or  99bB) 
with  a  maximum  of  3  semester  course  credits 
for  the  year. 

BCHEM  100a  Sec.  1  IV     T  Th  9  F  10 

Introductory  Biochemistry 

Mr.  Hollocher  Kosow  116 

Prerequisites:  Organic  Chemistry  1  year.  Enrol- 
lment limited  to  50.  Signature  of  Instructor 
required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Does  satisfy 
SCI  I MATH  component  of  the  University  Stu- 
dies curriculum,  Area  D. 
Chemistry,  reaction  and  metabolism  of  bio- 
logically important  compounds.  Formation 
and  utilization  of  "energy-rich"  compounds. 
Introduction  to  enzyme  mechanisms.  An 
attempt  will  be  made  to  interrelate  and  com- 
pare basic  biochemical  and  chemical  processes. 
Metabolic  regulation. 


BCHEM  100a  Sec.  2  V     M  W  Th  10 

Introductory  Biochemistry 

Messrs.  Abeles  and  Jencks  Kosow  1 16 

See  BCHEM  100a  Sec.  1  for  prerequisites  and 
course  description. 

BCHEM  101a  III     MWF9 

Advanced  Biochemistry  I 

Messrs.  Abeles  and  Jencks  Kosow  1 16 

Prerequisites:  Organic  Chemistry  (1  year);  BCHEM 
100  or  their  equivalent.  Enrollment  limited  to 
50.  Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course 
enrollment   card.    Does  satisfy   SCI/ MATH 
component  of  the  University  Studies  curricu- 
lum. Area  D. 
A  discussion  of  enzyme  reactions  including 
energetics,  kinetics,  and  reaction  mechanism. 
Metabolism  of  carbohydrates,  lipids,  amino 
acids,  nucleic  acids,  vitamins  and  coenzymes, 
hormones  and  inorganic  substances.  Coupled 
enzyme  reactions,  such  as  oxidative  phospho- 
rylation, and  the  synthesis  of  macromolecules 
such  as  glycogen,  protein  and  the  nucleic 
acids.  Regulated  enzymes  and  the  regulation  of 
metabolism. 

BCHEM  103a  IV     T  Th  9  F  10 

Advanced  Molecular  Biology 

Mr.  Schleif  Kalman  105 

Prerequisites:  Physical  Chemistry  or  consent  of 
Instructor.  Signature  of  Instructor  required  on 
course  enrollment   card.    Does  satisfy  SCI/ 
MA  TH  component  of  the  University  Studies 
curriculum,  Area  D. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  molecular  biol- 
ogy will  be  stressed  with  respect  to  nucleic  acid 
biosynthesis,  structure,  and  physiological 
involvement.  In  addition,  a  description  of  events 
dealing  with  control  of  genetic  information 
will  be  outlined. 
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Professor  Chandler  M.  Fulton,  Chair;  Professors  Carolyn  Cohen  (Rosenstiel  Center),  David  J.  DeRosier 
(Rosenstiel  Center),  Herman  T.  Epstein,  Harlyn  O.  Halvorson  (Director,  Rosenstiel  Center),  Attila  O. 
Klein,  Alfred  Nisonoff  (Rosenstiel  Center),  Andrew  G.  Szent-Gyorgyi;  Associate  Professors  James  E. 
Haber  (Rosenstiel  Center),  Jeffrey  C.  Hall,  Lynna  Hereford  (Adjunct),  John  E.  Lisman***,  Joan  L.  Press 
(Rosenstiel  Center),  Michael  Rosbash  (Rosenstiel  Center);  Assistant  Professors  Kathleen  Karrer,  Eve 
Marder,  Erik  Seising,  Robert  D.  Stout  (Rosenstiel  Center),  Judith  E.  Tsipis  (Adjunct),  Lawrence  J.  Wangh, 
Kalpana  P.  White. 

***On  leave  Academic  Year  1982-83 

PHOTOBIOLOGY:  Professor  Jerome  A.  Schiff,  Chair;  Professor  Martin  Gibbs 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION 

A.  Required  of  all  candidates:  BIOL  12a,b;  20a,  21b(or  BCHEM  21a);  BCHEM  100a  or  aR;  CHEM  1  la, 
31b  or  15a,  31b  with  18a,  38b  or  19a,  38b;;  CHEM  21b,  22a  with  27b,  28a;  MATH  10, 1 1  or  12;  PHYS  10a,b 
with  18a,  b  or  11a,  b  with  19a,  b;  and  four  elective  courses  chosen  from  the  following:  Biology  and 
Biochemistry  Departments,  any  offering  of  the  Biophysics  Program,  Chemistry  41  (excluding  courses 
numbered  90-99;  and  BCHEM  21a). 

B.  Premedical  and  predental  requirements:  BIOL  12a,b;  20a  and  21b  will  satisfy  the  general  biology 
entrance  requirement  of  most  medical  schools.  Students  applying  to  medical  or  dental  schools  who  have 
taken  CHEM  15a  and  CHEM  19a  must  take  another  semester  of  Inorganic  or  Physical  Chemistry  with 
laboratory  to  satisfy  the  inorganic  chemistry  requirement  for  these  schools. 

C.  Joint  Biology-Chemistry  Option:  A  student  may  graduate  with  a  joint  major  in  Biology  and  Chemistry  if 
in  addition  to  BIOL  1 2a,b,  20a,  2 1  b,  one  Biology  elective  and  BCHEM  100  she/he  elects:  CHEM  4 la,b,  and 
49a,b,  121a;  PHYS  31a  or  MATH  20a  or  21a. 

D.  Biophysics  Option:  To  encourage  students  wishing  to  concentrate  in  Biology  to  acquire  the  extra 
mathematical,  physical,  and  chemical  background  needed  for  the  area  of  Biophysics,  the  Department  offers 
an  option  which  contains  a  reduced  number  of  biology  courses  and  an  increased  number  of  courses  in  the 
other  science  areas.  Students  will  take:  MATH  10a,  and  19b  or  10b,  or  1 2  and  20  or  equivalent;  CHEM  10, 
or  1  la,  31b  or  15  with  18a,  38b  or  19a,b  and  21b,  22a  with  27b,  28a  and  41a,b;  PHYS  10a,b  or  1  la,b  with 
18a,b  or  19a,b  and  20a, b,  BIOL  20a  and  21b  and  three  courses  chosen  from  among  BIOL  32a,  42a,  102a, 
104a,  142a,  BCHEM  100a  or  aR,  42b,  PHYS  152b. 

E.  Biochemistry  Concentration:  There  is  a  biological  option  open  to  students  concentrating  in  Biochemis- 
try. Such  students  will  be  advised  jointly  by  members  of  both  departments.  For  details  see  Biochemistry 
concentration  requirements. 

F.  Advanced  Standing:  Credit  for  a  year  of  Biological  Science  will  be  awarded  upon  successful  completion 
of  the  Advanced  Placement  Examination  with  a  grade  of  3,  4  or  5.  In  order  to  concentrate  in  Biology, 
however,  any  such  candidate  must  also  pass  a  departmental  examination  (given  each  Fall  during  the  first 
week  of  classes)  which  is  equivalent  to  the  final  examinations  given  in  Biology  12a,b,  20a  and  21b.  A  student 
is  eligible  for  advanced  standing  in  any  course  in  the  Biology  Department  if  she/  he  is  (a)  recommended  for 
advanced  standing  by  the  staff  member  teaching  the  course  in  question  and  (b)  if  this  recommendation  is 
approved  by  the  Biology  staff.  Minimum  requirement  is  the  satisfactory  passing  of  an  examination 
equivalent  to  the  final  examination  normally  administered  for  the  course  for  which  advanced  standing  is 
requested. 

G.  No  course  offered  for  concentration  requirements  may  be  taken  on  a  pass/  fail  basis.  Satisfactory  grades 
(C  or  above)  must  be  maintained  in  all  Biology  and  Biochemistry  courses  offered  for  concentration  and  in 
all  four  elective  courses  offered  for  concentration  in  Biology.  No  more  than  one  D  will  be  allowed  in  any 
other  course  offered  toward  the  requirements  in  this  Department. 

H.  Senior  Honors  Program:  Students  who  wish  to  be  considered  a  candidate  for  honors  in  biology  should 
have  a  generally  satisfactory  academic  record  and  3.3  grade  point  average  in  Biology  and  required  science 
courses.  Laboratory  research  (Biology  99)  is  the  main  component  of  the  honors  program.  A  candidate  is 
required  to  petition  the  Biology  staff  at  the  beginning  of  her/his  senior  year.  Detailed  instructions  are 
available  in  the  Biology  Office. 

I.  Students  who  entered  the  University  with  the  classes  of  1981,  1982  or  1983  may  use  concentration 
requirements  as  given  in  the  catalogue  in  use  at  their  admission  date. 
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BIOSC3a  IV     TTh  8:30-10 

Research  Case  Studies 

Mr.  Epstein  Schwartz  3 

Enrollment  limited  to  25.  Does  NOT  meet  the 
concentration  requirement  in  Biology. 
Students  will  acquire  a  basic  grasp  of  cell  biol- 
ogy and  some  human  biology  through  reading 
a  graded  set  of  papers  on  development  of  brain 
and  behavior  in  humans.  The  only  prerequisite 
is  agreement  to  a  very  high  level  of  attendance. 

*BIOSC  5bR 
Cell  Physiology 

Mr.  Lisman 

BIOSC7a  VI     TlOThFll 

The  Biology  of  People 

Mr.  Nisonoff  Gerstenzang  123 

Does  NOT  meet  the  concentration  requirement 
in  Biology.  Open  to  concentrators  in  science  or 
to  premedical  students  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  instructor. 
Findings  of  contemporary  biology  generally 
apply  to  the  human  organism,  as  well.  This 
course  examines  the  functions  of  cells  and 
organs,  including  the  respiratory  digestive  and 
nervous  systems,  hereditary  mechanisms  and 
immunity.  Special  topics  such  as  disease  res- 
istance, malignant  growth  and  aging  will  also 
be  considered.  The  course  will  provide  the 
foundations  required  for  the  understanding  of 
biological  processes. 

BIOL  12a 

General  Biology  Laboratory 

Ms.  Tsipis 

Labs.  T  W  Th  1-5  TBA 

Lab  Lee.  M  12  Gerstenzang  123 

Prerequisites:  Must  be  taken  concurrently  with 
BIOL20a  and  21b.  May  yield  half-course  credit, 
toward  both  rate  of  work  and  graduation.as  one 
of  four  such  labs  for  each  student.  Laboratory 
fee:  $15.00  per  semester.  2  semester  hour  credits 
per  semester. 
This  course  aims  at  providing  a  first-hand 
experience  with  a  wide  array  of  organisms  and 
illustrates  basic  approaches  to  problem  solv- 
ing in  biology. 

BIOL  20a  V     MW  Th  10 

Cell  Biology 

Mr.  DeRosier  Gerstenzang  123 

Prerequisites:  CHEM  10,  11  or  15;  BIOL  12a 
and  CHEM  22a  must  be  taken  concurrently. 
Basic  architecture  of  cells,  cellular  organelles 
and  their  molecular  components.  The  dynam- 
ics of  cell  growth,  nutrition  and  metabolism. 
Specialized  cell  functions. 


BIOL  26a  T  1-open  ended,  Th  2-3 

Plant  Biology 

Mr.  Klein  Kalman  213 

*  Tuesday  meetings  are  set  aside  for  field  trips, 
laboratory  and  greenhouse  work. 
Special  characteristics  of  plants  as  organisms. 
Metabolic  patterns  involved  in  the  synthesis  of 
products  of  special  interest  to  Humans;  foods, 
fibers  and  other  organic  constituents.  Natural 
and  artificial  regulation  of  plant  growth. 

BIOL  41a  IX     T  11-1  Th  12 

General  Physiology  of  Excitable  Tissues 

Mr.  Szent-Gyorgyi  Schwartz  2 

Prerequisites:  BIOL  12a  and  b,  20a,  21b. 
BCH EM  concentrators  may  substitute  BCHEM 
21a  and  100.  Enrollment  limited  to  60.  May  not 
be  repeated  for  credit  by  students  who  have 
taken  BIOL  42bR  in  previous  years. 
Basic  principles  of  physiology  with  special  ref- 
erence to  nerve  and  muscle  will  be  discussed. 
Examples  of  contemporary  research  will  dem- 
onstrate the  methods  of  attack  used  in  physio- 
logical investigation. 

BIOL  61a  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

(formerly  BIOL  40a) 
Developmental  Biology 

Ms.  Karrer  Kalman  213 

Prerequisites:  BIOL  12a,  b,  20a,  21b.  BCHEM 

concentrators  may  substitute  BCHEM  21a  and 

100.  May  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  students  who 

have  taken  BIOL  40a  in  previous  years. 

An  introduction  to  organismic  development 

of  plants  and  animals.  Cell  differentiation, 

tissue  interactions  and  molecular  mechanisms 

in  development. 

BIOL  63a  V     M  W  Th  10 

Microbial  Ecology 

Mr.  Halvorson  Rosenstiel  118 

Prerequisites:  Biology  32aR  or  its  equivalent. 
This  course  will  review  the  facts  that  determine 
the  survival  and  proliferation  of  selected  micro- 
organisms in  their  natural  habitats  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  molecular  basis  or  mor- 
phological, physiological,  and  genetic  respon- 
ses to  environmental  changes.  The  course  will 
involve  a  combination  of  lectures  and  perti- 
nent literature  review. 

BIOL  75a  XII/XIII     M  W  2:30-4 

(formerly  BIOL  125a) 
Introductory  Immunobiology 

Ms.  Press  Kalman  213 

Prerequisites:  BIOL  12a,  b,  20a,  21b;  BCHEM 
100a  or  a R  or  consent  of  Instructor. 
A  discussion  of  the  biological  aspects  of  the 
immune  response.  Topics  to  be  covered  include 
antibody  structure  and  function;  properties 
and  characteristics  of  the  cells  involved  in  cell- 
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mediated  immunity,  transplantation  immun- 
ity, allergy,  and  humoral  immunity;  tolerance 
and  the  cellular  perception  of  self  and  non-self; 
generation  of  antibody  diversity;  regulatory 
mechanisms  involved  in  cell  interaction, 
including  suppression  and  genetic  control;  and 
aspects  of  tumor  immunity. 

*BIOL  81a 
Genes  in  Action 

Ms.  White 

*BIOL  97a 

(ANTHR  97a,  ECON  97a,  ENVST  97a) 
Environmental  Studies 

Messrs.  Hunt,  Klein,  Petri 

BIOL  98a  Consult  Advisor 

Readings  in  Biology 

Staff 

Permission  of  Department  required.  Does  not 
meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the  School 
of  Science.  Does  not  meet  the  concentration 
requirement  in  Biology.  This  is  a  one-semester 
course  that  can  be  taken  either  in  the  Fall  or 
Spring  Term  for  a  maximum  of  1  semester 
course  credit. 
This  course  will  be  open  to  exceptionally  well- 
qualified  students  to  serve  as  an  introduction 
into  the  research  literature  of  biology. 

BIOL  99a  Consult  Advisor 

Senior  Research 

Staff 

Permission  of  Department  required.  Does  not 
meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the  School 
of  Science.  Does  not  meet  the  concentration 
requirement  in  Biology. 
This  course  will  involve  the  students  in  an 
independent  research  project  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  a  staff  member.  It  will  serve 
as  an  intensive  introduction  to  specific  methods 
of  biological  research.  The  experimental  find- 
ings are  to  be  presented  in  writing  to  the 
department  for  approval.  Admission  only  to 
students  with  an  honor  record  in  biology  and 
with  the  permission  of  the  department  and  of 
the  staff  member  proposed  as  the  research 
supervisor.  Senior  research  is  offered  as  BIOL 
99a  followed  by  99b  in  spring.  At  the  discre- 
tion of  the  department,  one  of  these  semester 
courses  may  earn  double  credit  (99aA  or 
99bB),  with  a  maximum  of  3  semester  course 
credits  for  the  year. 

BIOL  100a  VM     W  Th  10 

(BIOPH  100a,  PHBIO  100a) 
Photobiology  of  Cells  and  Organelles  I 

Messrs.  Gibbs,  Schiff  and  Staff      Kalman  127 
Prerequisites:  Cell  Biology  or  its  equivalent. 
Basic  photobiology  including  an  introduction 


to  the  physical  and  chemical  concepts  involved, 
the  influence  of  the  changing  solar  spectrum 
on  the  course  of  evolution,  the  catalytic  uses  of 
light  by  living  systems  including  photorecep- 
tion  (phototropism,  phototaxis  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  visual  systems),  photomorphogenesis 
(blue  light  and  red-far  red  systems),  photoin- 
duced  rhythms,  and  other  biological  responses 
to  light,  energy  storage  including  the  photo- 
synthetic  apparatus,  membranes  and  reaction 
center,  photosynthetic  electron  transport  and 
phosphorylation,  photosynthetic  carbon  meta- 
bolism and  photoreduction,  utilization  of  assim- 
ilatory  power  in  reductive  reactions,  the 
deleterious  effects  of  light  including  photody- 
namic  action,  photoprotection,  erythemal 
effects,  ultraviolet  damage  to  the  genetic  mate- 
rial and  its  photo-repair  and  the  evolution  of 
repair  systems  and  medical  applications. 

BIOL  121a  IV     T  Th  9  F10 

Advanced  Genetics 

Mr.  Haber  Rosenstiel  118 

Prerequisites:  BIOL  20a  and  21b. 
A  deeper  and  more  detailed  discussion  of  top- 
ics introduced  in  BIOL  21.  Two  basic  ap- 
proaches will  be  emphasized:  cytogenetics  and 
molecular  genetics.  Problems  currently  under 
investigation  will  be  discussed. 

BIOL  124bR  XI/XV     T  Th  2-3:30 

Animal  Virology 

Ms.  Tsipis  Kalman  213 

Prerequisites:  BIOL  20a,  21b  BCHEM  21a  or 
permission  of  Instructor. 
A  series  of  lectures  and  readings,  with  student 
participation,  on  some  aspects  of  animal  viro- 
logy. Topics  to  be  covered  are:  Techniques  and 
inhibitors  used  in  virology;  survey  of  replica- 
tion of  some  of  the  animal  viruses;  brief  dis- 
cussion of  medical  aspects  of  virology. 

BIOL  142a  VI     T  10  Th  F  11 

Neurobiology 

Ms.  Marder  Bassine251 

Enrollment  limited  to  25. 
The  course  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to 
the  field  of  neurobiology.  Original  papers  and 
a  textbook  will  provide  readings.  Topics: 
membrane  electrophysiology,  synaptic  trans- 
mission, sensory  processing,  generation  of 
motor  patterns,  and  neuronal  plasticity.  For 
graduate  students  with  little  or  no  previous 
course  work  and  undergraduates  who  have 
previously  taken  BIOL  41. 

*BIOL  150a 
Gene  Structure  and  Function 

Mr.  Wangh 
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PHOTOBIOLOGY  *BIOPH  101a 

PHBIOlOOa  V     MWThlO  Biophysical  Optics  I 

(BIOL  100a,  BIOPH  100a)  Kalman  127  MaM 

Photobiology  of  Cells  and  Organelles  I 

Messrs.  Gibbs,  Schiff  and  Staff  Gerstenzang  122 
See  BIOL  100a  for  special  notes  and  course 
description. 

BIOPHYSICS 

BIOPH  100a  V     M  W  Th  10 

(BIOL  100a,  PHBIO  100a)  Kalman  127 

Photobiology  of  Cells  and  Organelles  I 

Messrs.  Gibbs,  Schiff  and  Staff  Gerstenzang  122 
See  BIOL  100a  for  special  notes  and  course 
description. 


CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Colin  Steel,  Chair;  University  Professor  Saul  G.  Cohen;  Professors  Irving  R.  Epstein,  Ernest 
Grunwald,  James  B.  Hendrickson,  Peter  C.  Jordan,  Kenneth  Kustin***,  Henry  Linschitz,  Myron  Rosen- 
blum,  Robert  Stevenson;  Associate  Professors  Iu-Yam  Chan  (Graduate  Advisor),  Emily  Dudek  (Adjunct, 
Undergraduate  Advising  Head),  Bruce  M.  Foxman,  Michael  J.  Henchman,  Philip  M.  Keehn,  Barry  B. 
Snider,  Thomas  R.  Tuttle,  Jr.**;  Lecturer  with  the  Rank  of  Associate  Professor  Arthur  H.  Reis,  Jr.; 
Assistant  Professors  Adrienne  Dey  (Adjunct),  Alan  M.  Stolzenberg,  Louis  Stuhl. 
**On  leave  Spring  Term  1982-83 
***On  leave  Academic  Year  1982-83 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION 

A.  Required  of  all  candidates:  CHEM  11a  lectures  with  CHEM  18a  laboratory,  or  CHEM  1 5a  lectures  with 
CHEM  19a  laboratory;  CHEM  21b  lectures  with  CHEM  27b  laboratory;  CHEM  22a  lectures  with  CHEM 
28a  laboratory;  CHEM  3  lb  lectures  with  CHEM  38b  laboratory;  CHEM  41a,b  lectures  with  CHEM  49a,b 
laboratory;  CHEM  121a  or  BCHEM  100a;  MATH  10a,b,  or  MATH  1  la,b;  PHYS  10a,b  with  PHYS  18a,b, 
or  PHYS  lla,b  with  PHYS  19a,b. 
In  addition,  one  of  the  following  two  options,  I  or  II. 

I.  MATH  31a  and  MATH  15aR;  or  MATH  15aR  and  MATH  20a;  or  MATH  21a,b. 

II.  One  semester  of  the  MATH  courses  listed  in  Option  I  and  either  CHEM  121a  (if  BCHEM  100a  has  been 
elected)  or  one  semester  of  an  advanced  course  in  Biology  or  Physics. 

A.  Suggested  4  year  program  for  Chemistry  Concentrators  appears  in  Item  G. 

B.  Requirements  for  degree  with  Departmental  Honors:  (1)  Completion  of  the  regular  concentration 
requirements  in  (A);  (2)  CHEM  99  (8  credits)  and  CHEM  121a;  (3)  a  grade  point  average  of  3.00  or  higher  in 
all  courses  in  (1)  and  (2)  including  undergraduate  laboratories.  Students  must  petition  the  Department  by 
May  1st  of  the  junior  year  to  enter  the  senior  honors  program. 

C.  A  student  who  plans  to  do  graduate  work  in  chemistry  is  urged  to  take  CHEM  121a. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language,  although  not  required  for  professional  undergraduate  educa- 
tion in  chemistry,  is  strongly  recommended,  particularly  for  students  planning  advanced  study  in  science. 
German  is  especially  helpful. 

D.  A  student  may  graduate  with  a  joint  concentration  in  biology  and  chemistry  if  the  concentration 
requirements  in  chemistry  are  met  and  the  course  of  study  includes  BIOL  12a,b,  BIOL  20a,  BIOL  21b; 
BCHEM  1 00a,  and  two  one-semester  elective  courses  chosen  from  biology,  biochemistry,  or  chemistry  with 
no  more  than  one  in  chemistry. 

E.  If  the  concentration  requirements  for  chemistry  are  met  and  the  course  of  study  includes  BCHEM  100a, 
BCHEM  21a  and  BCHEM  89b  or  103a  or  104b  and  the  appropriate  electives  in  the  School  of  Science,  the 
student,  will  have  satisfied  the  requirements  for  a  joint  concentration  in  chemistry-biochemistry. 

F.  Candidates  for  departmental  honors  may  be  admitted  to  a  special  four-year  M.A.  program  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Department  and  the  Graduate  School.  Application  must  be  made  by  May  1  of  the 
junior  year. 
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G.  The  following  constitutes  a  sample  four-year  program  for  concentration  in  chemistry.  In  particular,  note 
that  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  PH  YS  1 1  and  a  semester  of  mathematics  at  the  20  level  or  (preferably) 
MATH  31a  be  taken  in  the  sophomore  year  so  that  the  student  may  complete  CHEM  41a,b  lectures  and 
CHEM  49a,b  laboratory  in  the  junior  year.  This  program  makes  it  possible  for  students  to  take  advanced 
courses  and  honors  work  during  the  senior  year.  Premedical  requirements  may  be  fulfilled  within  this 
program  by  postponing  the  required  year  of  biology  with  laboratory  until  the  junior  year.  Recommended 
choices  are  given  first  with  options  in  parentheses. 

First  year:     CHEM  1  la,  18a  or  CHEM  15a,  19a 

CHEM  21b,  27b 

MATH  10,  11,  or  12 
Second  year:     CHEM  22a,  28a 

CHEM  31b,  38b 

PHYS  lla,b  (or  10a,b),  PHYS  19a,b  (or  18a,b) 

MATH  31a,  15aR  (or  MATH  21a,b;orone  semester  of  Biology  plus  MATH  31a  or  15a 

or  20a  or  21a  or  b) 
Third  year:     CHEM  41,  49 

(if  premed,  BIOL  20a,  21b,  12) 
Fourth  year:     CHEM  121a  (BCHEM  100a) 

Honors  or  elective 

General  Information 

CHMSC  la,  CHMSC  2b,  CHEM  11a  or  CHEM  15a  may  be  used  to  partially  satisfy  the  University 
distribution  requirements  in  science.  CHEM  1  la  (or  1 5a)  and  CHEM  3  lb  lectures,  with  CHEM  18a  (or  19a) 
and  CHEM  38b  laboratory  will  satisfy  the  General  Chemistry  requirements  of  most  medical  schools. 
CHEM  21b  and  22a  lectures,  and  CHEM  27b  and  28a  laboratory,  will  satisfy  the  Organic  Chemistry 
requirements  of  most  medical  schools.  Students  who  entered  the  University  with  the  classes  of  1983, 1984,  or 
1985  may  use  the  requirements  for  concentration  as  outlined  in  the  catalog  in  use  on  their  admission  date. 


*CHMSC  la 
Chemical  Science:  Organic  Chemical 
Background  of  Everyday  Life 

Mr.  Hendrickson 

CHEM  11a  Sec.  1  VIII/IX  M  W  Th  12 

Chemistry  I:  General  Chemistry,  Lectures 

Mr.  Steel  Gerstenzang  122 

Prerequisites:  Permission  of  the  Department, 
which  will  be  based  in  part  on  a  placement  exam- 
ination to  be  given  during  registration  week,  or 
by  successful  completion  of  CHEM  9b.  Signa- 
ture of  Instructor  required  on  course  enrollment 
card.    Does  satisfy  Science  component  of  the 
University  Studies  curriculum. 
A  basic  course  in  chemistry  with  an  emphasis 
on  fundamental  principles;  stoichiometry,  ionic 
equilibrium,  oxidation-reduction,  thermo- 
chemistry and  atomic  structure. 

CHEM  11a  Sec.  2  VI     T10  Th  F  11 

Chemistry  I:  General  Chemistry,  Lectures 

Mr.  Henchman  Gerstenzang  122 

See  CHEM  1  la  Sec.  1  for  course  description 
and  prerequisites. 

CHEM  11a  Sec.  3  VII/IX     M  W  Th  12 

Chemistry  I;  General  Chemistry,  Lectures 

Ms.  Dudek  Gerstenzang  121 

See  CHEM  1  la  Sec.  1  for  course  description 
and  prerequisites. 


CHEM  Ha  Sec.4  VI     T10,  Th  F  11 

Chemistry  I:  General  Chemistry,  Lectures 

Mr.  Epstein  Gerstenzang  121 

See  CHEM  11a  Seel  for  course  description 
and  prerequisites. 

CHEM  15a  III     M  W  F  9 

Honors  General  Chemistry,  Lectures 

Mr.  Chan  Gerstenzang  122 

Prerequisites:  Permission  of  the  Department 
which  will  be  based  in  part  on  a  placement  exam- 
ination to  be  given  during  registration  week. 
Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course 
enrollment  card.  Satisfies  the  science  compo- 
nent of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 
An  advanced  version  of  CHEM  11a  for  stu- 
dents with  good  preparation.  The  correspond- 
ing laboratory  is  CHEM  19a. 

CHEM  18a 
Chemistry  Laboratory  I 

Ms.  Dudek 

Lab:  M-F  1:30-5:30  Kalman  labs 

Lab  lecture:  T  12  Gerstenzang  123 

Prerequisites:  CHEM  I  la  (may  be  taken  con- 
currently). Signature  of  Instructor  required  on 
course  enrollment  card.  Does  not  meet  the  dis- 
tribution requirement  in  the  School  of  Science. 
Does  NOT  satisfy  science  component  of  the 
University  Studies  curriculum.  May  yield  half- 
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course  credit,  toward  both  rate  of  work  and 
graduation,  as  one  of  four  such  labs  for  each 
student.  Laboratory  fee:  $45.00. 
The  first  of  four  semesters  of  integrated  chem- 
istry laboratory,  designed  to  develop  modern 
laboratory  practice  and  demonstrate  in  prac- 
tice the  concepts  of  stoichiometry,  ionic  equi- 
libria and  thermodynamics.  One  afternoon  of 
laboratory  per  week.  One  one-hour  laboratory 
lecture  per  week.  Two  semester  hours  credit. 

CHEM  19a 

Honors  Chemistry  Laboratory  I 

Mr.  Tuttle 

Lab:  days  TBA,  1:30-5:30  Kalman  labs 

Lab  lecture:  T  12  Gerstenzang  121 

Co-requisites:  CHEM  15a.  Signature  of  Instruc- 
tor required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Does 
not  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the 
School  of  Science.  Does  NOT  satisfy  science 
component  of  the  University  Studies  curricu- 
lum. May  yield  half-course  credit,  toward  both 
rate  of  work  and  graduation,  as  one  of  four  such 
labs  for  each  student.  Laboratory  fee:  $45.00. 

For  students  in  CHEM  15a;  comparable  to 
CHEM  18a  but  at  an  advanced  level  with 
opportunities  for  independent  work.  One 
afternoon  of  laboratory  per  week.  One  one- 
hour  laboratory  lecture  per  week.  2  semester 
hour  credits. 

CHEM  22a  Sec  1  IV     T  Th  9  F10 

Chemistry  III:  Organic  Chemistry  (Part  2), 
Lectures 

Mr.  Stevenson  Gerstenzang  123 

Prerequisites:  A  satisfactory  grade  in  CHEM 
21b  or  the  equivalent.  Signature  of  Instructor 
required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Does  satisfy 
Science  component  of  the  University  Studies 
Curriculum.  This  course  may  not  be  repeated 
for  credit  by  students  who  have  taken  CHEM 
25b  in  previous  years.  Students  are  expected  to 
enroll  in  the  same  section  as  for  CHEM  21b. 
Any  change  of  section  must  have  approval  of 
both  instructors. 
A  continuation  of  CHEM  21b. 

CHEM  22a  Sec.2  IV    T  Th  9  F10 

Chemistry  III:  Organic  Chemistry  (Part  2), 
Lectures 

Mr.  Stuhl  Gerstenzang  121 

See  CHEM  22a  Sec.  1  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 

CHEM  22a  Sec.  3  IV     T  Th  9  F10 

Chemistry  III:  Organic  Chemistry  (Part  2), 
Lectures 

Mr.  Snider  Gerstenzang  122 

See  CHEM  22a  Sec.  1  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 


*CHEM  25a 
Organic  Chemistry,  Lectures 

Staff 

CHEM  28a 

Chemistry  Laboratory  II 

Ms.  Day 

Lab:  M-F  1-5:30  Kalman  Labs/ 

Gerstenzang  121  (1-2) 
Lab  Lecture:  T  1 1  Gerstenzang  123 

Prerequisites:  CHEM 27b  or  equivalent;  CHEM 
22a  (may  be  taken  concurrently).  Signature  of 
Instructor  required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in 
the  School  of  Science.  Does  NOT  satisfy  Science 
component  of  the  University  Studies  Curricu- 
lum. May  yield  half-course  credit,  toward  both 
rate  of  work  and  graduation,  as  one  of  four  such 
labs  for  each  student.  Laboratory  fee:  $45.00. 
This  course  may  not  be  repeated  for  credit  by 
students  who  have  taken  CHEM  29b  in  previous 
years. 
Continuing  integrated  laboratory;  organic 
synthesis  and  spectroscopic  examination  of 
products,  organic  analysis  using  modern 
techniques. 

CHEM  29a 

Chemistry  Laboratory  II 

Staff 

CHEM  41a  VI     T  10  Th  F  11 

Physical  Chemistry,  Lectures 

Mr.  Grunwald  Schwartz  2 

Prerequisites:  Satisfactory  grades  in  CHEM 3  lb 
or  equivalent;  MA  TH  31a,  20a  or  21b  or  equi- 
valent; PHYS  10  or  11.  Does  satisfy  Science 
component  of  the  University  Studies  Curriculum. 
Chemical  thermodynamics:  States  of  matter, 
phase  equilibria,  chemical  equilibrium,  non- 
ideal  systems,  electrochemistry.  Three  lecture 
hours  per  week. 

CHEM  49a  TBA 

Chemistry  Laboratory  V 

Mr.  Linschitz  Kalman  Labs 

Prerequisites:  CHEM  18a  or  19a  or  equivalent; 
CHEM  41a  (may  be  taken  concurrently)  or 
equivalent.  Does  not  meet  the  distribution 
requirement  in  the  School  of  Science.  Does  not 
satisfy  the  Science  component  of  the  University 
Studies  Curriculum. May  yield  half-course  credit, 
toward  both  rate  of  work  and  graduation,  as  one 
of  four  such  labs  for  each  student.  Laboratory 
fee:  $45.00. 
A  laboratory  course  designed  to  provide  expe- 
rience in  physico-chemical  measurements; 
properties  of  gases,  liquids  and  solids,  ther- 
modynamics; electrochemistry;  kinetics;  spec- 
troscopy; mass  spectrometry;  modern  elec- 
tronics. One  afternoon  of  laboratory  per  week. 
2  semester  hour  credits. 
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*CHEM  71a 
Mathematical  Techniques  for  Chemistry 

Staff 

*CHEM  91a 
Undergraduate  Chemistry  Seminar:  Medical 
Chemistry 

Staff 

CHEM  95  Consult  Advisor 

Directed  Studies  in  Chemistry 

Staff 

Prerequisites:  CHEM  22a,  28a,  31b,  38b  or 
equivalents.  Signature  of  Instructor  required  on 
course  enrollment  card.  Does  not  meet  the  dis- 
tribution requirement  in  the  School  of  Science. 
Does  not  meet  the  concentration  requirement  in 
Chemistry.  Laboratory  fee:  $45.00  per  semester. 
Does  NOT  satisfy  the  Science  component  of  the 
University  Studies  Curriculum. 
Readings  and/  or  independent  laboratory  work. 
Periodic  conferences  with  advisor  and  a  final 
written  report.  May  be  taken  as  a  half-course 
in  either  semester  or  throughout  the  year. 
Note:  No  student  may  receive  more  than  a 
total  of  2  semester  course  credits  forCHEM95 
and  CHEM  99  combined.  Hours  and  credits 
to  be  arranged. 

CHEM  99  Consult  Advisor 

Senior  Honors  Research 

Staff 

Prerequisites:  CHEM  41a  and  49a  which  may  be 
taken  concurrently.  Permission  of  the  Chemis- 
try Department  required.  Signature  of  Instruc- 
tor required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Does 
not  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the 
School  of  Science.  Does  not  meet  the  concentra- 
tion requirement  in  Chemistry.  Does  NOT  satisfy 
the  Science  component  of  the  University  Studies 
Curriculum.  Laboratory  fee  $45.00  per  semester. 
Research  project  with  a  member  of  the 
Department.   Successful  completion  of  the 
course  will  involve  the  writing  of  a  detailed 
report  on  the  project.  Normally  open  only  to 
senior  honors  candidates  who  must  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  proposed  research  advisor  and 
the  permission  of  the  Department.  May  be 
taken  as  a  half-course  in  either  semester  or 
throughout  the  year.  Note:  No  student  may 
receive  more  than  a  total  of  2  semester  course 
credits  for  CHEM  95  and  CHEM  99  com- 
bined. Hours  and  Credits  to  be  arranged. 


FOR  UNDERGRADUATE  AND 
GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Admission  to  any  of  the  following  courses  in 
Chemistry  requires  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

CHEM  113bR  TBA 

Advanced  Laboratory  Techniques:  Modern 
Organic  Methods 

Mr.  Keehn  Kalman  Labs 

Prerequisites:  A  satisfactory  grade  in  CHEM 
29b  or  38b  or  the  equivalent.  Enrollment  limited 
to  10.  Signature  of  the  Instructor  required  on 
course  enrollment  card.  Does  NOT  meet  the 
distribution  requirement  in  the  School  of  Science. 
Does  NOT  satisfy  Science  component  of  the 
University  Studies  Curriculum.  Does  NOT  meet 
the  concentration  requirement  in  Chemistry. 
Laboratory  fee:  $45.00. 
An  advanced  laboratory  course  designed  to 
give  experience  in  modern  methods  of  organic 
transformations  in  a  research  environment. 
Experiment-projects  will  emphasize  the  use  of 
various  techniques  (e.g.  vacuum,  gas,  inert 
atmosphere)  on  a  variety  of  important  reac- 
tions. Two  afternoons  of  laboratory  per  week. 

CHEM  121a  VII     M  W  11  F12 

Inorganic  Chemistry  I,  Lectures 

Messrs.  Foxman  and  Stolzenberg 

Gerstenzang  122 
Prerequisites:  A  Passing  grade  in  CHEM  41a,b, 
which  may  be  taken  concurrently,  or  the  equi- 
valent, or  consent  of  Instructor.  Signature  of 
Instructor  required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
This  course  may  not  be  taken  for  credit  in  1982- 
83  by  students  who  have  taken  CHEM  31b. 
Introduction  to  the  principles  of  chemical 
binding;  valence  theory,  periodic  properties, 
symmetry,  ionic  and   molecular  structures. 
Application  chiefly  to  the  chemistry  of  the 
transition  elements.  Three  lecture  hours  per 
week. 

CHEM  130a  V     M  W  Th  10 

Advanced  Organic  Chemistry:  Structure 

Mr.  Rosenblum  Gerstenzang  121 

Prerequisites:  A  passing  grade  in  CHEM  25 a,  b 
or  the  equivalent.  Signature  of  the  Instructor 
required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Introduction  to  group  theory  and  its  applica- 
tion to  molecular  orbital  theory  and  spectro- 
scopy. 

*CHEM  131a 

Advanced  Organic  Chemistry:  Topics  in  Struc- 
ture and  Reactivity 

Staff 
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CHEM  141a  III     M  W  F  9 

Advanced  Physical  Chemistry  I 

Mr.  Linschitz  Kalman212 

Prerequisites:  A  passing  grade  in  CHEM  41  a, b 
or  equivalent.  Signature  of  Instructor  required 
on  course  enrollment  card. 
Thermodynamics  and  statistical  thermo- 
dynamics. Properties  of  real  systems:  gases, 
phase  stability,  chemical  equilibrium,  and 
solutions.  Statistical  equilibrium,  ensembles, 
and  fluctuations. 

CHEM142bR  VIII     M  W  12  Fl 

Advanced  Physical  Chemistry  II 

Mr.  Jordan  Kalman  212 

Prerequisites:  A  passing  grade  in  CHEM  41a,b 
or  equivalent.  Signature  of  Instructor  required 
on  course  enrollment  card. 
Quantum  mechanics:  waves  and  wave  packets, 
operator  methods.  Schrodinger's  equation, 
simple  model  systems,  angular  moments,  per- 
turbation theory  and  variational  principle. 

*CHEM  143a 
Advanced  Physical  Chemistry  II 

Staff 


CHEM  150c  TBA 

Special  Topics  in  Chemistry 

Staff 

Prerequisites:  A  satisfactory  grade  in  CHEM 
41b  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
A  series  of  6  topics  (3  per  semester)  given  in 
general  by  6  faculty.  Each  topic  will  be  covered 
in  approximately  13  lecture  hours  (including 
one  examination  hour).  To  complete  the  course 
a  student  will  be  required  to  take  3  of  the  6 
offerings.  The  final  grade  will  be  assigned  as 
the  average  of  the  3  individual  grades.  The 
topics  for  Fall  Term  are: 

1 .  Introduction  to  Chemistry  of  Steroids  -Mr. 
Stevenson 

2.  Photophysics  of  Carbonyls  -  Mr.  Chan 

3.  X-ray  Structure  Determination  - 
Mr.  Foxman 

BCHEM  100a  Seel  IV    T  Th  9  F10 

Introductory  Biochemistry 

Mr.  Hollocher  Kosowll6 

See  Biochemistry  Department  listing  for  spe- 
cial notes  and  course  description. 

BCHEM  100a  Sec.2  V     M  W  Th  10 

Introductory  Biochemistry 

Messrs.  Abeles  and  Jencks  Kosow  116 

See  Biochemistry  Department  listing  for  spe- 
cial notes  and  course  description. 


CHINESE 

Assistant  Professor  Ju-hsiang  Ch'uan. 


CHINE  1 
Elementary  Chinese 

Ms.  Ch'uan 


III/  IV     M  T  W  Th  F9 


Olin-Sang  112 
Lab:  ThlO    TBA 
Section:  Th  11     Golding  103 
May  not  be  dropped  at  mid-year  with  credit. 
May  not  be  entered  at  mid-year. 
For  students  who  have  had  no  previous  study 
of  Chinese.  An  introduction  to  modern  Chi- 
nese  pronunciation  (Mandarin),   grammar, 
conversation,  reading  and  writing. 


►CHINE  2 
Intermediate  Chinese 

Ms.  Ch'uan 

CHINE  98a  Consult  Instructor 

Readings  in  Chinese 

Ms.  Ch'uan 

Signature  of  Instructor  is  required  on  course 

enrollment  card. 
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CLASSICAL  AND  ORIENTAL  STUDIES 

Associate  Professor  Ian  A.  Todd,  Chair;  Professors  Douglas  J.  Stewart,  Louis  V.  Zabkar**;  Associate 
Professors  Patricia  A.  Johnson,  Leonard  C.  Muellner;  Assistant  Professors  Judith  Hallett  (Mellon  Scho- 
lar), Martha  A.  Morrison,  Rivka  Gonen  (Adjunct),  Cheryl  L.  Walker;  Instructor  Deborah  Shaw. 
**On  leave  spring  term  1982-83. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION  IN  CLASSICS 

A.  Eight  semester  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin  numbered  14  or  higher,  with  at  least  two  in  each  language. 

B.  One  semester  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  allied  fields,  as  approved  by  the  student's  advising  head. 

C.  A  semester  in  Greek  history  and  one  in  Roman  history. 

D.  For  honors  candidates,  Greek  or  Latin  99. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION  IN  CLASSICAL  CIVILIZATION 

A.  Four  semester  courses  in  Greek  or  Latin  numbered  14  or  higher. 

B.  A  semester  course  in  Greek  or  Roman  history. 

C.  A  combination  of  five  semester  courses  selected  from  among  courses  taught  in  the  following  depart- 
ments or  programs:  CLORS,  English,  Fine  Arts,  History,  NEJS,  Philosophy  and  History  of  Ideas,  Politics, 
Romance  and  Comparative  Literature,  Theater  Arts,  and  UHUM,  where  such  courses  have  a  significant 
classical  component  (adviser's  approval  required). 

D.  For  honors  candidates,  CLORS  99. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION  IN  CLASSICAL  AND  ORIENTAL 
STUDIES 

A.  Two  semesters  of  Greek  or  Latin  numbered  14  or  higher. 

B.  Two  semesters  of  an  ancient  Near  Eastern  language  numbered  higher  than  1 0 1  in  Akkadian  or  Egyptian 
or  numbered  14  or  higher  in  Hebrew  or  Arabic. 

C.  One  semester  of  Greek  or  Roman  history. 

D.  One  semester  of  ancient  Near  Eastern  history. 

E.  One  semester  of  Greek  or  Roman  art  and  the  two-semester  introductory  course  on  the  archeology  of  the 
Aegean  and  Near  East. 

F.  For  honors  candidates,  CLORS  99. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION  IN  ANCIENT  HISTORY 

Language  Concentration 

A.  Four  semesters  of  survey  courses  in  the  history  of  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Israel,  Greece  or  Rome. 

B.  Two  semester  courses  on  topics  in  ancient  history. 

C.  Three  semester  courses  in  archaeology,  art  history  or  language. 

D.  For  honors  candidates,  CLORS  99. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION  IN  ARCHAEOLOGY 

A.  The  two  semester  introductory  course  on  the  archaeology  of  the  Aegean  and  Near  East,  one  semester  on 
archaeological  methods,  ANTHR  la  or  2a. 

B.  Three  semester  courses  on  ancient  Near  Eastern  history  or  language. 

C.  Four  semester  courses  on  the  archaeology  of  specific  regions  of  the  Near  East  or  other  upper  level 
archaeology  courses. 

D.  For  honors  cadidates,  CLORS  99. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION  IN  ANCIENT  NEAR  EASTERN 
LANGUAGES 

A.  Five  semesters  of  Egyptian  or  Akkadian  language. 

B.  Three  semester  courses  in  Greek  language. 

C.  Two  semesters  of  Egyptian  or  Mesopotamian  history. 

D.  The  introductory  course  on  the  archaeology  of  the  Aegean  and  Near  East. 

E.  Reading  proficiency  in  Hebrew  is  strongly  recommended. 

F.  For  honors  candidates,  CLORS  99. 
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CLORS  la  VII     M  W  11  F12 

(ANTHR  la) 
Social  Anthropology 

Ms.  Robinson  Brown  218 

See  ANTHR  la  for  course  description 

CLORS  2a  V     M  W  Th  10 

(ANTHR  2a) 

The  Development  of  Prehistoric  Societies 

Ms.  Zeitlin  Brown  218 

See  ANTHR  2a  for  course  description. 

CLORS  4a  XII     M  W  2  3rd  hr  TBA 

(FA  31a) 

The  Art  of  Ancient  Greece 

Ms.  Loeffler  Pollack  1 

See  FA  31a  for  special  notes  and  course 
descriptions. 

CLORS  23bR  V     M  W  Th  10 

(FA  23bR) 

The  Art  of  Antiquity 

Ms.  Loeffler  Pollack  1 

See  FA  23bR  for  special  notes  and  course 
descriptions. 

*CLORS  40bR 
(ANTHR  40bR) 

Earliest  Civilizations  of  the  Near  East  and  East 
Asia 

Mr.  Cowgill 

CLORS  54a  XI     Tl  Th  F  2 

(PHIL  54a) 
Hellenistic  Philosophy 

Mr.  Koen  Golding  103 

See  PHIL  54a  for  special  notes  and  course 
description. 

CLORS  98a 
Directed  Readings 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course 

enrollment  card. 

CLORS  99 

Senior  Honors  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course 

enrollment  card. 
Concentrators  will  be  guided  by  their  major 
professor  in  writing  their  honors  paper. 

CLORS  100a  V     M  W  Th  10 

(ANTHR  124a) 

The  Archaeology  of  the  Aegean  and  the  Near 
East  I 

Mr.  Todd  Lown  1 15 

An  introduction  to  the  Neolithic  and  Bronze 
Age  cultures  of  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Syria- 
Palestine,  Anatolia,  Cyprus,  and  the  Aegean. 
Included  will  be  the  origins  of  agriculture  and 


the  rise  of  civilization  in  the  Near  East. 
Interconnections  between  the  various  cultural 
spheres  will  also  be  discussed. 

♦CLORS  101a 

Survey  of  Greek  History  from  The  Bronze  Age 
to  404  B.C. 

Ms.  Walker 

CLORS  102a  VIII     M  W  12  Fl 

Roman  History  to  27  B.C.:  A  Survey 

Ms.  Walker  Golding  101 

The  political  and  social  history  of  Republican 
Rome,  from  primary  and  secondary  sources 
(in  English).  Readings  will  be  from  Livy, 
Polybius,  Plutarch,  Sallust,  Cicero,  Caesar 
and  the  Roman  poets  and  playwrights. 

*CLORS  103a 
(NEJS  103a) 
Islam:  Civilization  and  Institutions 

Mr.  Levy 

*CLORS  104a 
(ANTHR  104a) 
Hesiod's  Works  and  Days 

Messrs.  Jacopin  and  Muellner 

♦CLORS  107a 
(NEJS  107a) 
Temple,  Myth,  and  Ritual  in  Ancient  Egypt 

Mr.  Zabkar 

♦CLORS  108a 
From  the  Depths  of  the  Apsu:  Masterpieces  of 
Mesopotamian  Literature 

Ms.  Morrison 

CLORS  HOHa 

(NEJS  HOHa) 

Jerusalem:  An  Archaeological  Study  of  Urban 

Forms 

Ms.  Gonen 
See  Hiatt  Institute  listing  for  course  descrip- 
tion. 

CLORS  111  IX     T  11-1  Thl2 

(ANTHR  130) 

The  Archaeology  of  Syria-Palestine 

Mr.  Todd  Lown  115 

♦CLORS  116 
The  Archaeology  of  Cyprus 

Mr.  Todd 

♦CLORS  117 
(ANTHR  134) 
The  Archaeology  of  Mesopotamia  and  Iran 

Mr.  Todd 

♦CLORS  119 
(ANTHR  149) 

The  Archaeology  of  the  Aegean 
Mr.  Todd 
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♦CLORS  122 
(ANTHR  131) 
The  Archaeology  of  Anatolia 

Mr.  Todd 

♦CLORS  129a 
(NEJS  129a) 
Philo  Judaeus  of  Alexandria 

Mr.  Katchen 

♦CLORS  131a 
(ANTHR  186a) 

Mathematics  and   Computer  Methods  in 
Anthropology  I 

Mr.  Cowgill 

♦CLORS  146a 
(ANTHR  146a) 
Environment  and  Archaeology 

Ms.  Zeitlin 

CLORS  145bR  X/XII     M  W  1-2:30 

From  Alexander  the  Great  to  Cleopatra  VII: 
Egypt  Under  the  Ptolemies 

Mr.  Zabkar  Rabb  357 

During  the  last  three  centuries  of  B.C.  era, 
Egypt  went  from  political  ascendancy  to 
internal  conflicts  and  external  weakness;  after 
some  attempts  at  reorganization,  it  collapsed 
before  the  power  of  Rome.  Her  culture, 
however,  centered  around  the  temples,  survived 
well  into  the  Roman  imperial  period.  Lectures 
will  describe  in  detail  this  highly  instructive 
historical  process  and  the  outstanding  person- 
alities of  that  time. 

♦CLORS  149a 
(ANTHR  122a) 
The  World  Before  Civilization 

Mr.  Zeitlin 

♦CLORS  150 
History  of  Egyptian  Civilization 

Mr.  Zabkar 

CLORS  160a  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

Ancient  Egyptian  Religion 

Mr.  Zabkar  Rabb  228 

A  survey  of  religious  beliefs  and  practices  from 
Early  Dynastic  times  to  the  end  of  the  period 
of  the  great  temples.  Discussions  will  be  illus- 
trated by  temple  reliefs,  tomb  painting,  papy- 
rus vignettes,  etc.,  and  will  be  accompanied  by 
the  reading  of  religious  texts  in  English 
translation. 


♦CLORS  168a 
The  Hellenistic  Period  in  Mesopotamia 

Ms.  Morrison 

♦CLORS  170a 
Historiography  in  the  Ancient  World 

Staff 

CLORS  188  Lect:  W  9-11  at  MIT 

(ANTHR  188)  Lab:  W  1-5  at  MIT 

Materials  in  Ancient  Societies:  Ceramics 

Ms.  J.  Zeitlin,  Brandeis  Coordinator 
See  ANTHR  188  for  special  notes  and  course 
description. 

AKKADlOla  VI     T  10  Th  F  11 

Elementary  Akkadian  I 

Ms.  Morrison  Rabb  357 

Intensive  study  of  Akkadian  grammar.  Read- 
ings in  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  and  other  old 
Babylonian  materials. 

♦AKKAD  102a 
Advanced  Akkadian  I:  First  Millennium  Texts 

Ms.  Morrison 


XV     T  2-4,  3rd  hr  TBA 
II:  Second  Millennium 


>CLORS  166a 

Topics  in  Mesopotamian  History: 
Millennium  B.C. 

Ms.  Morrison 


Second 


AKKAD  103a 
Advanced  Akkadian 
Texts 

Ms.  Morrison  Rabb  357 

Prerequisites:  AKKAD  101a  and  b. 
Historical,  legal,  social  and  economic  texts 
from  Mari,  Alalah,  Nuzi,  Babylonia,  Assyria 
and  El  Amarna  will  be  read. 

♦AKKAD  104a 
Advanced  Akkadian  IV:  Wisdom  Literature 

Staff 

ARAB  101a  III     MWF9 

(NEJS  101a) 

Introductory  Literary  Arabic 

Staff  Golding  102 

See  NEJS  101  for  special  notes  and  course 
description. 

ARAB  102a  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

(NEJS  102a) 

Intermediate  Literary  Arabic 

Mr.  Levy  Golding  107 

See  NEJS  102  for  special  notes  and  course 
description. 

♦COPT  101a 
Coptic  Language 

Mr.  Zabkar 

EGYPT  101a  TBA 

Elementary  Egyptian 

Mr.  Zabkar 
A  study  of  Middle   Egyptian  based  on 
Gardiner's  grammar.  The  principal  texts  to  be 
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read  are  those  included  in  Blackman's  Middle 
Egyptian  Stories  and  de  Buck's  Readingbook. 
In  the  second  semester  some  Middle  Egyptian 
hieratic  is  read. 

*EGYPT  102a 
Advanced  Egyptian:  Readings  from  the  Pyramid 
Texts,  Coffin  Texts  and  the  Book  of  the  Dead 

Mr.  2abkar 

*EGYPT  103a 
Advanced  Egyptian:  Theban  Inscriptions  of  the 
XVIIIth  Dynasty 

Mr.  2abkar 

♦EGYPT  104a 
Advanced  Egyptian:  Texts  of  the  Ramesside 
Period 

Mr.  2abkar 

♦EGYPT  105a 
Advanced  Egyptian:  Songs,  Hymns  and  Prayers 

Mr.  2abkar 

♦EGYPT  107a 
Advanced  Egyptian:  Readings  in  Egyptian 
texts  II 

Mr.  2abkar 

Greek  11a  VII     M  W  11  F12 

Introductory  Greek,  Part  1 

Mr.  Muellner  Rabb  357 

Fundamentals  of  Greek  grammar  through 
reading. 

GREEK  14a  V     M  W  Th  10 

Introduction  to  Greek  Literature 

Mr.  Stewart  Rabb  357 

Prerequisites:  GREEK  12  or  equivalent  (consult 
instructor).  This  course  satisfies  the  Foreign 
Language  requirement. 

Reading  of  Plato's  Apology  and  brief  selection 

from  oratory  and  tragedy. 

GREEK  98a 
Directed  Reading 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course 

enrollment  card. 
Generally  reserved  for  students  who  have 
exhausted  regular  course  offerings. 

GREEK  99 
Senior  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course 

enrollment  card. 

For  seniors  writing  an  honors  thesis  under 

direction. 

•GREEK  116a 
Aristophanes 

Staff 


GREEK  118a  X/XII     M  W  1-2:30 

Euripides 

Mr.  Stewart  Rabb331-C 

Reading  of  Medea  and  selected  scenes  from 
other  plays. 

*HITT  101 
Elementary  Hittite 

Ms.  Morrison 

LATIN  11a  V     M  W  Th  10 

Basic  Latin  Grammar,  Part  1 

Ms.  Shaw  Golding  109 

Introduction  to  Grammar;  reading  of  easy 
prose. 

LATIN  llaA    IV/VI     T  9-11  Th  9-11  F  10-12 
Accelerated  Introductory  Latin 

Ms.  Johnston  Rabb  332 

Prerequisites:  Permission  of  the  Instructor. 
Enrollment  limited  to  15.  Signature  of  the 
Instructor  on  course  enrollment  card. 
This  course  is  designed  as  an  intensive  intro- 
ductory course  for  those  who  have  had  some 
Latin  in  the  past  or  who  have  had  extensive 
foreign  language  experience. 

LATIN  13a  VII     M  W  11  F12 

Latin  Prose  and  Composition 

Mr.  Stewart  Golding  101 

Prerequisites:  LA  TIN  12b  or  equivalent  (con- 
sult instructor). 
An  intensive  review  of  Latin  grammar  through 
reading  of  Latin  prose  (Cicero,  Pro  Caelio, 
and  Caesar,  Gallic  War  VI)  and  composition 
into  Latin. 

LATIN  14a  VI     T10  Th  F  11 

Introduction  to  Latin  Literature  I 

Staff  Rabb  228 

Prerequisites:  LA  TIN  13  or  Grade  of  A-  or  bet- 
ter in  Latin  12b.  This  course  satisfies  the  Foreign 
Language  requirement. 
Selection  of  Latin  prose  and  verse  from  var- 
ious periods. 

LATIN  98a 
Directed  Reading 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
Generally  reserved  for  those  students  who 
have  exhausted  regular  course  offerings. 

LATIN  99 
Senior  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

For  seniors  writing  an  honors  thesis  under 

direction. 
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♦LATIN  112a 

♦LATIN  118a 

Cicero 

Latin  Lyric  and  Elegiac  Poetry 

Staff 

Staff 

♦LATIN  115a 

♦LATIN  120a 

Roman  Dramatists 

Roman  Epic  Poets:  Vergil 

Staff 

Staff 

LATIN  116a 

XI 

Tl  Th  F  2 

♦SUMER  101 

Latin  Prose  Authors 

Elementary  Sumerian 

Staff 

Rabb  357 

Staff 

Prerequisites:  Latin  14 

or  equivalent 

♦UGAR  101 

♦LATIN  117a 

(NEJS  106) 

Lucretius:  De  Rerum  Natura 

Elementary  Ugaritic 

Staff 

Mr.  Young 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

Committee:  Associate  Professor  Richard  H.  Lansing,  Chair  and  Student  Advisor;  Professors  Edward 
Engelberg**,  Denah  Lida;  Associate  Professors  Andree  Collard,  Stephen  J.  Gendzier**,  Erica  Harth, 
Edward  K.  Kaplan,  Alan  L.  Levitan,  Luis  E.  Yglesias. 

**On  leave  spring  term  1982-83 
All  students  are  welcome  to  enroll  in  any  course  in  the  program,  unless  prerequisites  are  stipulated.  The 
common  text  in  all  courses  is  in  English.  Comparative  Literature  offerings  divide  into  two  categories:  period 
courses,  which  examine  the  spirit  and  intellectual  continuity  of  an  age  reflected  in  the  works  of  its  major 
authors;  and  thematic  courses,  which  emphasize  a  literary  theme,  motif,  genre  (e.g.,  novel,  lyric,  drama, 
epic,  picaresque),  or  mode  (e.g.,  satire,  allegory,  symbolism). 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION 

The  minimum  requirement  for  concentration  in  Comparative  Literature  is  ten  semester  courses:  two  in 
European  Literature,  five  in  Comparative  Literature,  and  three  in  any  one  Foreign  Literature. 

A.  EULIT  100a,  in  the  first  year  of  concentration. 

B.  Five  semester  courses  in  Comparative  Literature,  at  least  two  from  the  Period  category  and  at  least  two 
from  the  Thematic  category.  The  remaining  course  may  be  chosen  from  either.  At  least  one  of  the  Period 
courses  must  be  selected  from  pre-nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  literature  offerings.  Period  courses  fall 
in  the  101-107  range;  the  final  digit  identifies  the  period,  as  follows:  (1)  Classical  Antiquity,  (2)  the  Middle 
Ages,  (3)  the  Renaissance,  (4)  the  17th  Century,  (5)  the  Enlightenment,  (6)  the  19th  Century,  (7)  the  20th 
Century. 

C.  Three  upper  level  semester  courses  in  any  one  of  the  following  foreign  literatures:  French,  German, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Italian,  Latin,  Russian,  Spanish. 

D.  All  concentrators  are  required  to  complete  the  Senior  Seminar,  in  one  of  the  following  two  ways:  (1) 
EULIT  97a:  Senior  Essay;  (2)  EULIT  99:  Senior  Honors  Thesis.  Departmental  Honors  candidates  must 
elect  the  Thesis  option  and  enroll  in  EULIT  99  (which  is  a  full  year  course),  after  having  first  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  Area  Head  of  Comparative  Literature  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year.  Honors  will  be 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  cumulative  excellence  in  all  courses  taken  in  the  concentration,  including  the  Senior 
Seminar.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  concentrators  (especially  those  who  plan  a  graduate  career  in 
Comparative  Literature)  begin  a  second  foreign  language. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  listed  below,  students  should  consult  offerings  in  all  foreign  literatures,  English, 
Philosophy  and  History  of  Ideas,  and  Theater  Arts. 


♦COLIT  Sa 
In  Praise  of  Folly 

Ms.  Lida 

EULIT  97a  Consult  Instructor 

Senior  Essay 
Mr.  Lansing 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 


This  course  should  be  taken  by  those  senior 
concentrators  in  the  areas  of  Comparative 
Literature,  French,  German,  Russian  and 
Spanish  who  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  for 
Honors. 
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COLIT  98a  Consult  Instructor 

Independent  Study 

Staff 

May  be  taken  only  with  the  permission  of  the 
advisor  to  concentrators  and  the  Chair  of  the 
Department.  Signature  of  Instructor  required 
on  course  enrollment  card. 
Readings  and  reports  under  faculty  super- 


EULIT  99  Consult  Instructor 

Senior  Honors  Thesis 

Mr.  Lansing 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
This  is  a  full  year  course  which  must  be  taken 
by  all  senior  concentrators  in  the  areas  of 
Comparative  Literature,  French,  German, 
Russian  and  Spanish  who  wish  to  undertake 
Honors  work. 

EULIT  100a  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

Critical  Approaches  to  European  Literature 

Mr.  Lansing  Shiffman  120 

This  course  is  aimed  at  identifying  and  solving 
problems  in  literary  criticism,  both  practical 
and  theoretical,  and  seeks  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  reader's  critical  response  to  liter- 
ature. Includes  discussion  of  historical  and 
biographical  critics,  New  Criticism,  and  the 
more  recent  reader's  response  criticism.  Read- 
ings from  brief  critical  texts,  and  literary  texts 
of  Conrad,  Lardner,  James,  Ibsen,  Kafka, 
Tolstoy,  and  Pirandello. 

*COLIT  102a 
Love  in  the  Middle  Ages 

Mr.  Joseph 

COLIT  104a  X     M  W  Th  1 

France  and  England:  Rationalism  and 
Revolution 

Ms.  Harth  Shiffman  218 

Literature  of  the  early  modern  period  span- 
ning rationalism,  classicism  and  the  social 
ferment  of  two  revolutions.  Will  deal  with  the 
literary  and  historical  foundations  of  the  pro- 
blematics of  Western  society  today:  break- 
down of  intellectual  order,  search  for  new 
artistic  forms,  the  state  and  the  individual, 
class  conflict,  sexism,  racism.  Readings  in 
Hobbes,  Descartes,  Pascal,  Behn,  Rousseau, 
Wollstonecraft,  Defoe,  Montesquieu,  Godwin, 
Mary  Shelley. 

♦COLIT  106a 
Disorder  and  Early  Sorrow:  Themes  in  European 
Romanticism 

Mr.  Engelberg 


COLIT  125a  IX     T  11-1  Thl2 

Women  in  Literature. 

Ms.  Collard  Shiffman  120 

Enrollment  limited  to  20.  Signature  of  the 
Instructor  required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
A  study  of  cultural  and  personal  assumptions 
writers  bring  to  their  characterizations  of 
women.  Works  by  women  authors  are  em- 
phasized. 

♦COLIT  137a 
Dada  and  Surrealist  Practice 

Mr.  Yglesias 

COLIT  144bR  VI     T10  Th  F  11 

The  Outsider  as  Artist  and  Lover 

Mr.  Kaplan  Shiffman  217 

Autobiographical,  philosophical  and  literary 
writings  of  Kierkegaard,  Baudelaire  and  Kafka 
who  exemplify  the  struggle  to  achieve  meaning 
in  an  antagonistic  age.  All  were  "alienated" 
writers  who  believed  that  their  dedication  to 
art  or  God  required  them  to  renounce  love  and 
marriage.  We  shall  explore  the  interrelation  of 
creativity,  religious  experience  and  human 
intimacy  in  their  writings,  using  Martin  Buber 
to  define  these  problems  in  today's  terms. 

*COLIT  174a 
Sex,  Class,  and  Literature  in  Europe,  1830-1914 

Ms.  Harth 

COLIT  175bR  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

The  Psychological  Novel 

Mr.  Engelberg  Shiffman  218 

The  readings  are  designed  to  achieve  two 
goals:  1 )  to  study  the  development  of  "psycho- 
logical techniques"  in  narrative  fiction;  2)  to 
study  a  particular  motif  which  lends  itself 
especially  to  expression  through  such  tech- 
niques. The  course  will  explore  various  forms 
of  "infidelity,"  "betrayal,"  and  human  guilt. 
Readings  in  Mme.  de  La  Fayette,  Goethe, 
Flaubert,  James,  Fontane,  Conrad,  Woolf, 
Robbe-Grillet,  Faulkner. 

♦COLIT  180a 
Versions  of  the  "Absurd" 

Staff 

*COLIT  186a 
Crosscurrents  in  the  English,  French,  and 
German  Enlightenment 

Mr.  Gendzier 

♦COLIT  192a 
The  Faust  Theme  in  European  Literature 

Staff 

♦COLIT  193a 
(ANTHR  194a,  ENG  168a) 
Native  American  Literature 

Mr.  Yglesias 
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♦COLIT  195a 
Crime  and  Punishment:  Variations  on  a 
Literary  Theme 

Mr.  Engelberg 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

Concentration  Committee:  Professor  Jacques  Cohen,  Chair;  Associate  Professor  Max  Chretien;  Assist- 
ant Professors  Ellis  S.  Cohen,  Mitchell  L.  Model,  James  A.  Storer;  Assistant  Professor  Naomi  B.  Schmidt 
(Adjunct);  Instructor  Alex  Prengel. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION 

Due  to  limited  resources,  admission  to  the  concentration  is  on  a  competitive  basis.  (See  note  1  below.) 
Students  without  substantial  programming  experience  should  take  COSCI  13a  or  COSCI  14a  before 
considering  a  concentration  in  Computer  Science. 
Core  Courses:  COSCI  20a  and  b;  COSCI  31a  and  b. 
Math  Courses:  COSCI  20a  and  b;  Math  10a  and  15a. 

Electives:  Four  additional  Computer  Science  courses  numbered  above  31  and  below  80,  three  of  which 
must  be  numbered  40  or  higher. 

Additional  Recommendations:  Two  semesters  of  calculus  are  recommended,  especially  for  those  consid- 
ering graduate  study  in  Computer  Science.  Students  focusing  on  theoretical  Computer  Science  are  also 
urged  to  take  at  least  three  of  the  following:  MATH  30a,b  (Algebra),  MATH  38b  (Number  Theory), 
MATH  40a,  b  (Real  Analysis),  PHIL  30a  (Logic),  and  COSCI  89b  (Logic). 
Honors:  Graduation  with  distinction  in  Computer  Science  requires  one  year  of  COSCI  99. 

NOTES 

1.  Admission  to  COSCI  21a  will  be  limited. 

For  this  year  only  45  freshmen  and  sophomores  will  be  admitted,  and  special  arrangements  will  be 

made  for  juniors. 

Admission  to  COSCI  21b  will  be  limited  to  35  students. 

See  course  descriptions  for  details. 

2.  While  or  after  taking  COSCI  21a,  students  may  not  take  for  credit  courses  numbered  below  20,  with 
the  exception  of  5a,  14b,  and  17b. 

3.  COSCI  18b  is  not  an  appropriate  course  for  students  planning  to  concentrate  in  Computer  Science; 
course  credit  may  not  be  received  for  both  18b  and  21a. 

4.  An  additional  course  may  be  required  for  the  concentration. 

NON-CONCENTRATION  COURSES 

1.  COSCI  2a  may  be  followed  by  14a  or  16a,  but  not  by  13a. 

2.  A  student  may  not  receive  credit  for  more  than  one  of  COSCI  13a,  14a,  and  16a. 

3.  COSCI  13a,  14a,  and  16a  may  be  followed  by  any  combination  of  14b,  17b,  or  18b. 


COSCI  2a  X     M  W  TH  1 

Introduction  to  Computers 

Mr.  Prengel  Abelson  1 3 1 

Enrollment  limited  to  80.  May  not  be  repeated 
for  credit  by  students  who  have  taken  COSCI 
12a  in  previous  years. 
This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  overview  of 
the  field  of  computer  science.  Computer  pro- 
gramming using  BASIC  will  be  taught,  with 
emphasis  on  non-numerical  applications.  Other 
topics  to  be  discussed  include  the  general 
structure  of  the  modern  computer,  flow-charts 
and  the  development  of  simple  algorithms, 
how  the  computer  stores  information,  and  the 
uses  of  digital  computers  in  the  fields  of  word 
processing,  education,  information  storage, 
and  other  non-technical  fields. 


•COSCI  5a 
Machines,  Languages,  and  Minds 

Mr.  Model 

COSCI  13a  Sec.  1  VII    M  W  11  F12 

Introduction  to  Computer  Programming 
in  BASIC 

Ms.  Schmidt  Abelson  131 

Prerequisites:  High  School  Algebra.  Enrollment 
limited  to  50. 
This  course  will  survey  computer  applications 
and  will  teach  programming  skills.  Applica- 
tions covered  will  include  games,  data  process- 
ing, simulations  of  random  processes,  and 
string  manipulation.  There  will  be  weekly 
assignments  on  the  Brandeis  computer  using 
BASIC  as  a  programming  language.  The  top- 
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ics  covered  in  COSCI  13a  and  COSCI  14a  are 
very  similar;  however,  the  emphasis  is  such 
that  COSCI  13a  is  recommended  for  Social 
Science  and  Humanities  majors. 

COSCI  13a  Sec.  2  V     M  W  Th  10 

Introduction  to  Computer  Programming 
in  BASIC 

Mr.  Prengel  Feldberg  123 

See  COSCI  13a  Sec.  1  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 

COSCI  14a  Sec.  1  XI     Tl  Th  F  2 

Introduction  to  Computer  Programming  in 
FORTRAN 

Mr.  Chretien  Feldberg  123 

Prerequisites:  High  school  algebra  and  mathema- 
tical maturity.  Enrollment  limited  to  50. 
This  course  will  survey  computer  applications 
and  will  teach  programming  skills.  Applica- 
tions covered  will  include  numerical  methods, 
data  processing,  simulation  of  random  pro- 
cesses, and  string  manipulation.  There  will  be 
weekly  assignments  on  the  Brandeis  computer 
using  FORTRAN  as  a  programming  language. 
The  topics  covered  in  COSCI  13a  and  COSCI 
14a  are  very  similar;  however,  the  emphasis  is 
such  that  COSCI  14a  is  recommended  for 
Economics  and  Natural  Science  majors. 

COSCI  14a  Sec.  2       XII     M  W  2  3rd  hr  TBA 
Introduction  to  Computer  Programming  in 
FORTRAN 

Mr.  Wardle  Abelson  131 

See  COSCI  14a  Sec.  1  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 

♦COSCI  16a 
Introduction  to  Computer  Programming  for  the 
Social  Sciences 

Ms.  Schmidt 

COSCI  18bR  VI     T10  Th  F  11 

Introduction  to  Data  Structures  and  Pascal 

Ms.  Schmidt  Feldberg  123 

Prerequisites:  COSCI  13a  or  14a  or  equivalent. 
Enrollment  limited  to  55.  Does  NOT  meet  the 
concentration  requirement  in  Computer  Science. 
This  course  is  meant  for  non-COSCI  majors 
who  already  program  in  BASIC  or  FOR- 
TRAN, and  who  are  interested  in  knowing 
more  about  fundamental  concepts  and  methods 
in  Computer  Science.  The  structured  language 
Pascal  will  first  be  taught,  and  then  used  to 
implement  various  complex  data  structures, 
such  as  stacks,  queues,  linked  lists  and  trees. 
Course  credit  may  not  be  received  for  both 
COSCI  18b  and  21a. 


COSCI  20a  Sec.  1  IV     T  Th  9  F  10 

(MATH  17a  Sec.  1) 
Discrete  Mathematics 

Mr.  Schwartz  Goldsmith  226 

See  MATH  17a  Sec.  1  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 

COSCI  20a  Sec.  2  X     MWThl 

(MATH  17a  Sec.  2) 
Discrete  Mathematics 

Ms.  Bongartz  Goldsmith  226 

See  MATH  17a  Sec.  1  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 

COSCI  20a  Sec.  3  III     M  W  F  9 

(MATH  17a  Sec.  3) 
Discrete  Mathematics 

Staff  Goldsmith  226 

See  MATH  17a  Sec.  1  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 

COSCI  20a  Sec.  4  VI     T10  Th  F  11 

(Math  17a  Sec.  4) 
Discrete  Mathematics 

Mr.  Igusa  Goldsmith  317 

See  MATH  17a  Sec.  1  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 

*COSCI  21bR 
Fundamental  Computational  Structures 

Staff 

*COSCI  24a 
Assembly  Language  Programming 

Mr.  Chretien 

COSCI  31a  IV     T  Th  9  F10 

Computer  Structures  and  Organization 

Mr.  Chretien  Feldberg  123 

Prerequisites:  COSCI  20a  and  COSCI  21b. 

Processor/  memory  interconnection  structures. 

Data  formats.   Machine  instructions  and 

addressing.  Memory  organization.  Assembly 

language.  Microprogramming. 

COSCI  32a  Lee.  M  1/Ford  201 

(PHYS  32a)  Lab.  M  W  2-5/Ford  201 

Logic  Circuits  and  Computer  Design  Laboratory 

Mr.  Poster 

Enrollment  limited  to  24. 
This  basic  components  of  digital  integrated 
circuits,  including  logic  elements,  flip-flops, 
and  resistors  are  studied.  These  are  used  to 
construct  circuits  relevant  to  digital  comput- 
ing, such  as  decoders,  multiplexers,  adders, 
subtractors,  and  numeric  displays.  Additional 
topics  include  operational  amplifiers  and  an 
introduction  to  microprocessors. 
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COSCI  33bR  TBA 

Numerical  Methods 

Mr.  Odagaki 
An  introduction  to  the  use  of  a  computer  to 
find  numerical  solutions  to  mathematical 
problems.  Topics  include:  linear  systems  of 
equations,  interpolation,  numerical  integra- 
tion, initial  value  problems,  nonlinear  equa- 
tions, and  linear  programming.  Students 
should  enter  this  course  with  a  strong  back- 
ground in  programming. 

COSCI  35a  X     MWThl 

Lisp  and  Artificial  Intelligence  Programming 

Mr.  Model  Feldberg  123 

Enrollment  limited  to  20. 
Introduction  to  important  tools  of  artificial 
intelligence  research:  the  LISP  language  and 
heuristic  programming  techniques.  Computa- 
tion with  symbolic  expressions,  list  structures, 
and  recursive  functions.  Problem  representa- 
tion, tree  searching,  data-driven  programming, 
and  high-level  control  structures.  No  back- 
ground in  computer  programming  is  necessary. 

*COSCI  43a 
Computer  Architecture  I 

Mr.  Kirsch 

COSCI  43bR  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

Computer  Architecture  II:  Networks 

Mr.  Kirsch  Feldberg  123 

Prerequisites:  COSCI  31a,  31b,  32a. 
The  design  and  analysis  of  data  communica- 
tion networks.  Topics  will  include  protocols, 
switching,  topology  and  measurement.  Exam- 
ples will  be  drawn  from  existing  network 
architecture. 

COSCI  45a  X     M  W  Th  1 

Programming  Environments 

Mr.  E.  Cohen  Ford  229 

Prerequisites:  COSCI  21b,  COSCI  20b. 
Enrollment  limited  to  24. 
Group  design,  specification,  implementation 
and  analysis  of  a  large  software  system.  Issues 
in  modular  structures,  language  features  and 
software  tools  for  large  systems. 

*COSCI  51a 
Natural  Language  Processing 

Mr.  Model 

COSCI  60a  V     M  W  Th  10 

Language  from  a  Computational  Perspective: 
Structure 

Mr.  Model  Rabb331C 

Prerequisites:  COSCI  35a  (may  be  taken  con- 
currently) Linguistics  100a,  or  permission  of 
Instructor.  Signature  of  the  Instructor  required 
on  course  enrollment  card.  Offered  alternate 
years. 


Human  language  considered  from  the  view- 
points of  Cognitive  Science  and  Artificial 
Intelligence.  Two  main  questions  are  explored: 
"What  knowledge  must  a  person  have  to 
speak  and  understand  language?" 
"How  is  the  mind  organized  to  make  use  of 
this  knowledge  in  communicating?" 
This  course  focuses  on  the  structure  of  lan- 
guage (syntax):  a  companion  course  given  in 
alternate  years  addresses  meaning  (semantics 
and  pragmatics). 

COSCI  64a  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

Advanced  Data  Structures 

Mr.  J.  Cohen  Ford  229 

Prerequisites:  COSCI  20b,  COSCI  21b. 
Multilinked  Structures.  Use  of  Secondary  and 
Virtual  Storage,  Strings,  Arrays,  Garbage 
Collection. 

COSCI  68a  V     M  W  Th  10 

Formal  Languages  and  Automata 

Mr.  Storer  Ford  229 

Prerequisites:  COSCI  31b  or  consent  of  Instruc- 
tor. 
An  introduction  to  formal  languages  and 
automata.  Topics  include  formal  languages 
and  the  Chomsky  Hierarchy,  relationships 
between  automata  and  languages,  Turing 
machines,  undecidability,  computational  com- 
plexity theory. 

♦COSCI  80a 
Topics  in  Artificial  Intelligence 

Staff 

♦COSCI  84a 
Topics  in  Programming  Languages 

Staff 

♦COSCI  86a 
Topics  in  Computer  Systems 

Staff 

COSCI  95a  Consult  Advisor 

Directed  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

COSCI  96a  Consult  Advisor 

Directed  Projects 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
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COSCI97a  Consult  Advisor  COSCI 99  Consult  Advisor 

Tutorial  in  Computer  Science  Senior  Research 

Staff  Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll-  Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card.  ment  card.  Research  assignments  and  prepara- 

_.        .  , ,  ,  ,  .        ,  tion  of  a  report  under  the  direction  of  an 

Tutorial  for  students  studying  advanced  mate- 
rial not  covered  in  regular  course. 

COSCI  98a  Consult  Advisor 

Readings  in  Computer  Science 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

Open  to  exceptional  students  who  wish  to 

study  an  area  of  computer  science  not  covered 

in  the  standard  curriculum. 


ECONOMICS 

Professor  F.  Trenery  Dolbear,  Jr.**,  Chair  (Fall  Term);  Professor  Joseph  S.  Berliner,  Chair  (Spring  Term); 
Professors  Anne  P.  Carter,  Robert  Evans,  Jr.***,  Barney  K.  Schwalberg  (Undergraduate  Advising  Head), 
Peter  Van  Aken  (Adjunct,  Fall  Term),  Richard  S.  Weckstein  (Honors  Coordinator);  Visiting  Professors 
Haim  Barkai,  Burton  Weisbrod;  Associate  Professor  Peter  A.  Petri***;  Assistant  Professors  Yale  M. 
Braunstein,  Michael  Coiner,  Ronald  Ferguson  (AAAS),  Randall  K.  Filer,  James  Luckett,  Robert  S.  Lurie, 
Lawrence  B.  Pulley,  Jeffrey  Williams;  Instructor  Carol  Such. 
**On  leave  Spring  Term  1982-83 
***On  leave  Academic  Year  1982-83 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION 

1.  ECON  2a  and  8b.  A  grade  of  C-  or  higher  is  normally  required  in  these  courses. 

2.  ECON  80a,  82b,  and  83a. 

3.  Four  elective  courses  in  Economics.  ECON  98  and  ECON  99  are  not  normally  used  to  meet  this 
requirement.  Also  courses  taken  in  other  Brandeis  departments  do  not  normally  count  as  economics 
electives;  the  only  routine  exception  is  one,  but  only  one,  of  R.  Ferguson's  African  and  Afro-American 
Studies  economics  courses  (AAAS  50a,  AAAS  140a,  AAAS  192b).  See  Prof.  Ferguson  for  further 
information. 

4.  A  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.0  in  concentration  courses;  students  close  to  this  average  should 
consult  the  Undergraduate  Advising  Head  before  enrolling  in  Economics  courses  for  the  Senior  year. 

5.  Any  exception  to  the  above  rules  requires  Department  approval.  See  Department  Secretary  or  Under- 
graduate Advising  Head  for  a  petition  to,  for  example,  get  concentration  credit  for  an  economics  course 
taken  at  another  university. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  COMPUTER  SCIENCE:  There  are  no  formal  mathematics  or  computer  science 
requirements  for  Economics  concentrators.  However  intermediate  theory  courses  (80a,  82b,  83a)  use  some 
calculus  in  lectures  and  problem  sets,  and  most  concentrators  find  calculus  skills  developed  in  MATH  10a 
helpful.  (Students  with  weak  mathematics  background  should  begin  with  MATH  5a,  Precalculus  Mathe- 
matics.) For  some  more  advanced  courses  additional  calculus,  linear  algebra  and  computer  science  courses 
provide  useful  background. 

ACADEMIC  ADVISER  AND  SELECTION  OF  COURSES:  Students  are  strongly  advised  to  choose 
courses  with  some  educational  objective(s)  in  mind  and  to  take  at  least  one  elective  numbered  above  ECON 
83a  ("over-83"  courses  provide  an  opportunity  to  extend  and  apply  the  intermediate  analytical  skills 
developed  in  the  Department's  80a,  83a,  82b  theory  sequence).  Course  offerings  in  economics  can  be 
grouped  roughly  into  five  categories  (see  below).  Some  students  will  wish  to  take  at  least  one  course  from 
each  of  the  five  groups  and  thereby  obtain  a  broad  exposure  to  the  discipline.  Others  will  find  a  more  narrow 
focus  with  in-depth  study  in  only  a  few  of  the  groups  more  appropriate.  Each  concentrator  should  discuss 
educational  objectives  and  course  selections  and  sequencing  with  his/her  academic  adviser. 
COURSE  OFFERING  GROUPS 
1.  Core  Analytical  Courses 

2a     Introduction  to  Economics 
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8b  Analysis  of  Economic  Problems 

80a  Microeconomic  Theory 

82b  Macroeconomic  Theory 

83a  Statistics  for  Economic  Analysis 

68b  The  History  of  Economics 
2.  International  and  Comparative 

24a  The  Soviet  Economy 

27b  The  Economy  of  Japan 

32b  Comparative  Systems 

46b  World  Trade  and  Development 

60a  International  Economic  Policy 

75a  The  Economics  of  Underdeveloped  Countries 

160a  International  Trade  and  Finance 


The  U.S.  Economy:  Analysis,  Institutions,  Policy 
22a     American  Economic  History 

The  Political  Economy  of  Cities 

Economic  Policy  Issues 

Economics  of  the  Arts 

Economic  Aspects  of  Medical  Care 

The  Economics  of  Environment  and  Resources 

Law  and  Economics 

Labor  Economics 

Public  Finance 

Industrial  Organization 

Economics  of  Education 

Money  and  Banking 

The  Legal  Regulation  of  Economic  Activity 
Analytical  Methods  and  Managerial  Economics 
12a     Managerial  Accounting 

Econometrics 

Introduction  to  Mathematical  Economics 

Managerial  Economics 

Financial  Markets 

The  following  courses  from  other  groups  also  contain  substantial  material  of  interest  to  managers:  80a, 
82b,  83a,  60a,  74b,  76b,  134b, 135a,  172b, 179b, 86b. 
Advanced  Analytical  Courses 
86b     Quantitative  Economic  Models 
180a     Advanced  Microeconomic  Theory 
182a     Advanced  Macroeconomics 


37a 

38b 

44b 

54b 

57a 

74b 

76b 

134b 

135a 

159b 

172b 

179b 


84b 

89a 

136b 

171a 


ECON  2a  Sec.  1  IV     T  Th  9  F10 

Introduction  to  Economics 

Mr.  Schwalberg  GoldingllO 

Enrollment  limited  to  125.  Preference  to  Fresh- 
men. Common  exam  for  Sections  1,  2. 
A  one  semester  introduction  to  economic 
analysis  with  policy  applications;  the  role  of 
the  market  and  government  in  economic  activ- 
ity. Major  issues  include  unemployment,  infla- 
tion, efficiency  and  equity  in  the  allocation  of 
resources.  In  the  exploration  of  these  issues, 
the  economists  approach  to  social  analysis  is 
systematically  elaborated. 


ECON  2a  Sec.  2  VI     T10  Th  F  11 

Introduction  to  Economics 

Mr.  Schwalberg  Olin-Sang  101 

Enrollment  limited  to  125.  Preference  to  Sopho- 
mores, juniors  and  seniors.  Common  Exam  for 
Sections  1,  2. 
See  ECON  2a  Sec.  1  for  course  description. 

ECON  8bR 

Analysis  of  Economic  Problems 

Prerequisites:  ECON  2a.  Enrollment  limited  to 
40.  There  will  be  common  exam  (8b R,  Sees.  1,  2 
and  3  in  BLOCK  XI). 
The  basic  analytic  tools  are  applied  to  a 
number  of  significant  social  problems  such  as 
the  relationship  of  industry  structure  to  com- 
petition, the  effect  of  market  and  social  policy 
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on  income  distribution,  international  trade, 
economic  development,  analysis  of  foreign 
economic  systems,  and  the  analysis  of  stag- 
flation. 

Sec.  1  Messrs.  Berliner,  Coiner  and  Weckstein 
XI/T  1  (Common  Lecture)  Golding  1 10 

IV/Th  9,  F  10  Shiffman  201 

Sec.  2  Messrs.  Berliner,  Coiner  and  Weckstein 
XI/T  1  (Common  Lecture)  Golding  110 

VI/ThFll  Schwartz  3 

Sec.  3  Messrs.  Berliner,  Coiner  and  Weckstein 
XI/T1  (Common  Lecture)  Golding  110 

XI/ThF2  Schwartz  3 

ECON  12a  M  W  3:30-5 

Managerial  Accounting 

Mr.  Van  Aken  Shiffman  201 

Prerequisites:  ECON  2a.  Enrollment  limited  to 
50.  Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course 
enrollment  card.  Preference  to  Seniors.   This 
course  does  NOT  meet  the  distribution  require- 
ment in  the  School  of  Social  Science.  Does  NOT 
meet  Social  Science  component  of  the  Univer- 
sity Studies  Curriculum. 
Develops  basic  concepts  and  accounts  and 
applies  them  to  income  measurement,  capital 
values  and  costs.  Through  the  use  of  cases 
develops  the  basis  for  rational  choice  and  con- 
trol of  business  activity. 

♦ECON  22a 
American  Economic  History 

Staff 

ECON  24a  XV/VIII     T  2-4  Fl 

The  Soviet  Economy 

Mr.  Berliner  Sachar  128 

Prerequisites:  ECON  2a. 
The  Tsarist  and  Marxian  historical  background 
strategy  of  economic  development;  organiza- 
tion of  industry  and  agriculture;  planning  and 
efficiency  of  resource  allocation;  measurement 
of  national  income  and  its  components;  cur- 
rent economic  reform  and  prospects  for  future 
growth. 

ECON  34a  W  F  1-2:30 

(SOWEL  3.54a) 

Economics  of  the  Public  Sector 

Mr.  Hausman  Heller  School 

Prerequisites:  ECON  2a.  Enrollment  limited  to 
6.  Signature  of  Instructor  is  required  on  course 
enrollment  card. 
Initially,  consideration  is  given  to  the  role  of 
government  in  a  market-oriented,  private  enter- 
prise economy.  Related  discussions  cover  the 
economic  role  of  voluntary,  non-profit  organ- 
izations. Whether  federal,  state,  or  local  govern- 
ment should  be  handling  a  particular  function 
is  a  second  concern.  Third,  the  criteria  by 
which  the  mix  of  government,  private  non- 


profit and  private  profit-making  organizations 
are  determined  in  delivering  particular  human 
services  is  a  major  focus  of  the  course. 

ECON  44bR  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

Economics  of  the  Arts 

Mr.  Braunstein  Sachar  128 

Prerequisites:  ECON  2a. 
The  application  of  economic  analysis  to  both 
the  performing  arts  and  the  visual  arts.  We 
shall  examine  questions  of  productivity,  pub- 
lic subsidy,  and  the  nature  of  demand.  In  addi- 
tion, special  topics  such  as  industry  structure, 
pricing  policies,  copyright,  public  television, 
and  labor  unions  will  be  covered. 

ECON  57a  V     M  W  Th  10 

The  Economics  of  Environment  and  Resources 

Mr.  Lurie  Sachar  130 

Prerequisites:  ECON  2a. 
This  course  will  deal  with  insights  from  eco- 
nomic theory  into  the  optional  pricing  and 
usage  of  both  renewable  and  nonrenewable 
natural  resources.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
questions  of  environmental  policy. 

ECON  60a  XV     T  2-4  Th  4 

International  Economic  Policy 

Mr.  Coiner  Shiffman  201 

Prerequisites:  ECON  8b  or  permission  of 

Instructor. 
Introduction  to  international  economic  analy- 
sis through  policy  issues.  Specific  policy  prob- 
lems, such  as  the  protectionist  response  trig- 
gered by  the  extraordinary  growth  of  U.S. 
auto  imports  over  the  past  fifteen  years,  pro- 
vides a  laboratory  for  examining  and  testing 
theories  in  two  main  branches  in  international 
economics:  trade  and  protection,  and  finance 
and  foreign  exchange. 

ECON  65a  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

Economic  Development 

Mr.  Barkai  Sachar  128 

Prerequisites:  ECON  8b  or  permission  of  the 
Instructor. 
Special  attention  to  development  problems  in 
the  Mid-east.  Professor  Barkai,  a  visiting 
Joseph  and  Esther  Foster  Professor  for  1982- 
83,  is  a  professor  in  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics at  Hebrew  University  and  chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Council  and  Advisory  Board  for 
the  Bank  of  Israel. 

ECON74bR  XV/VIII     T  2-4  Fl 

Law  and  Economics 

Mr.  Weckstein  Sachar  130 

Prerequisites:  ECON  2a. 
A  study  of  economic  foundations  of  American 
law  in  selected  areas  of  interest.  Topics  will 
include:  the  role  of  property  rights  and  liability 
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rules  in  the  control  of  externalities;  controlling 
the  cost  of  accidents;  the  control  of  criminal 
behavior;  product  failure  and  damage;  medi- 
cal malpractice.  The  effects  of  judgments  and 
statutes  will  be  studied. 

*ECON  75a 

The  Economics  of  Underdeveloped  Countries 

Staff 

ECON  76bR  III     M  W  8:30-10 

Labor  Economics 

Mr.  Filer  Olin-Sang201 

Prerequisites:  ECON  2a. 
This  course  will  focus  on  two  areas:  (1)  the 
operation  of  labor  markets  including  labor 
supply,  labor  demand,  unemployment,  train- 
ing and  labor  mobility;  and  (2)  trade  unionism 
and  collective  bargaining  in  the  United  States. 

ECON  80a 
Microeconomic  Theory 

Prerequisites:  ECON  8b.  Enrollment  limited  to 
40.  Common  exam  for  Sections  I  and  2. 
Analysis  of  the  behavior  of  economic  units 
within  a  market  economy.  Emphasis  upon 
individual's  decision  as  demanders  of  goods 
and  suppliers  of  resources  and  firms' decisions 
as  suppliers  of  goods  and  demanders  of  re- 
sources under  various  market  structures. 
Related  topics  such  as  welfare  and  efficiency, 
market  failure,  and  general  equilibrium. 
Sec.  1   Mr.  Braunstein 

VII/VIII     MW  11-12:30  Schwartz  2 

Sec.  2  Ms.  Such 
XI     Tl  Th  F  2  Schwartz  2 

ECON  82bR 
Macroeconomic  Theory 

Prerequisites:  ECON  8b,  80a  and  83a  would  be 
helpful.  Enrollment  limited  to  40.  Common 
exam  for  Section  1  and  2. 
The  meaning  of  the  national  income  concepts; 
the  factors  determining  the  level  of  national 
income,  employment  and  prices;  the  influence 
of  fiscal  and  monetary  policies;  theory  of  eco- 
nomic growth. 
Sec.  1  Mr.  Luckett 

V/MWThlO  Sachar  128 

Sec.  2  Mr.  Luckett 
XII/MW2Th3  Schwartz  2 

ECON  83a 

Statistics  for  Economic  Analysis 

Prerequisites:  ECON  2a.  Enrollment  limited  to 
40.  Common  exam  for  Sections  1  and  2. 
A  first  course  in  statistical  inference.  Topics 
include  descriptive  statistics,  probability, 
normal  and  binomial  distributions,  sampling 
distributions,  point  and  interval  estimation, 
properties  of  estimators,  testing  of  hypotheses, 


simple  and  multiple  regression,  analysis  of 

variance. 

Sec.  1   Mr.  Dolbear 

IV/TTh9F10  Schwartz  2 

Sec.  2  Ms.  Such 

VI/T  10  Th  Fl  1  Shiffman  219 

ECON  89a  VI     T  10  Th  F  11 

Introduction  to  Mathematical  Economics 

Mr.  Pulley  Sachar  128 

Prerequisites:  ECON  80a  and  MA  TH  10a. 
This  course  will  focus  on  the  application  of 
mathematical  techniques  and  tools  in  econom- 
ics. Our  purpose  will  be  to  investigate  a  variety 
of  economic  analyses  in  which  mathematical 
techniques  prove  useful.  Topics  include  optim- 
ization, linear  and  nonlinear  programming, 
discounting,  the  mathematics  of  multiple  regres- 
sion, economic  model  solving,  and  dynamic 
analysis.  Note:  This  course  should  not  be 
viewed  as  a  substitute  for  formal  training  in 
mathematics. 

*ECON  97a 

(ANTHR  97a,  BIOL  97a,  ENVST  97a) 
Environmental  Studies 

Staff 

ECON  98a  Consult  Advisor 

Independent  Study 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

ECON  99 
Senior  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  and  Honors  Coordina- 
tor required  on  course  enrollment  card. 

ECON  135a  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

Industrial  Organization 

Mr.  Lurie  Sachar  130 

Prerequisites:  ECON  80a. 
Economic  analysis  of  American  industry  in 
terms  of  market  structure,  conduct  and  per- 
formance. Topics  included  are  business  organ- 
ization, concentration,  barriers  to  entry,  price 
and  product  policies,  profits,  efficiency  and 
progressiveness. 

*ECON  151a 
The  Economics  of  the  Family 

Staff 

*ECON  160a 
International  Trade  and  Finance 

Staff 

*ECON  162a 
Macroeconomic  Aspects  of  Labor  Theory  and 
Policy 

Staff 
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ECON  163a  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

Inflation  and  Monetary  Policy  in  Israel 

Mr.  Barkai  Sachar  130 

Prerequisites:  ECON  82b. 
Analysis  of  monetary  policy  and  inflation  in 
open  economies;  the  experiences  of  Israel, 
United  Kingdom  and  West  Germany  will  be 
compared. 

Professor  Barkai,  a  visiting  Joseph  and  Esther 
Foster  Professor  for  1982-83,  is  a  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Economics  at  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity and  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council 
and  Advisory  Board  for  the  Bank  of  Israel. 
This  course  will  probably  not  be  repeated  dur- 
ing the  next  several  years. 

ECON  164a  XVII     T  Th  4-5:30 

The  Economics  of  the  Non-Profit  Sector 

Messrs.  Pulley  and  Weisbrod  Sachar  130 

Prerequisites:  ECON  80a. 
This  course  will  examine  the  role  and  behavior 
of  the  private  non-profit  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy, and  its  relationship  to  the  public  and 
proprietary  sector  of  the  economy.  Among  the 
topics  to  be  considered  are:  What  determines 
the  size  of  the  non-profit  sector?  What  deter- 


mines the  amount  of  money,  and  of  volunteer 
labor  that  is  donated?  Should  public  policy 
encourage  more,  or  less,  use  of  the  non-profit 
form  of  organization,  in  general  and  in  partic- 
ular program  areas?  Will  changes  in  govern- 
ment expenditure  decisions  cause  offsetting 
changes  in  non-profit  sector  activities? 

*ECON  169a 

Radical  Economics  (Through  the  Looking  Glass) 

Staff 

ECON  171a  VIII/X     M  W  12:30-2 

(formerly  ECON  71a) 
Financial  Markets 

Mr.  Filer  Sachar  128 

Prerequisites:  ECON  83a.  May  not  be  repeated 

for  credit  by  students  who  have  taken  ECON 

71a  in  previous  years. 

The  evaluation  and  selection  assets,  portfolio 

composition,  the  operation  of  markets  for 

financial  assets  and  the  role  of  specialized 

financial  firms. 

*ECON  182a 
Advanced  Macroeconomics 

Staff 


EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Peter  D.  Witt,  Director;  Instructors  Howard  Baker,  Beth  Davis. 

Education  is  not  a  field  of  concentration  but  a  program  which  trains  undergraduates  for  teaching  at  the 

pre-school,  elementary,  and  secondary  levels.  It  is  also  valuable  for  those  planning  careers  in  related  fields 

such  as  special  education,  counseling,  clinical  psychology,  and  social  work.  In  addition,  some  take  the 

program  simply  as  a  worthwhile  supplement  to  their  liberal  arts  education  at  Brandeis. 

Students  who  wish  to  be  certifiable  as  elementary  or  secondary  school  teachers  upon  graduation  must  meet 

the  following  requirements: 

Secondary  (High  School) 

PSYCH5aoraR,  115a  oraR, and  ED  100b  (prerequisites  to  practice  teaching);  ED  102a  concurrently  with 
ED  HOaA  (senior  year);  SOC  104aR;  and  one  appropriate  elective,  approved  by  the  Director  of  the 
Education  Program.  N.B.  All  students  must  take  the  field  work  component,  in  a  setting  with  adolescents,  of 
PSYCH  1 15a(aR).  Also  consult  Director  of  the  Program  and/ or  advisor  for  special  requirements  within 
field  of  concentration. 

Elementary 

PSYCH  5aoraR,  115a  or  aR,  ED  107a,  and  ED  100a  (prerequisites  to  practice  teaching);  ED  101,  always 
begun  the  semester  before  practice  teaching;  and  ED  1 1  lbB  (junior  or  senior  year). 

Pre-school 

Practice  teaching  at  the  Lemberg  Children's  Center  is  now  possible  (ED  1 12a A  or  bB).  Prerequisites  are 
PSYCH  1 15a  oraRand  ED  103a.  These  courses,  plus  one  other,  will  fulfill  the  Massachusetts  requirement 
for  teachers  in  a  nursery  school  or  day  care.  For  further  information,  consult  the  Director  of  the  Children's 
Center. 

Students  who  plan  to  spend  their  junior  year  abroad  and  students  who  cannot  fulfill  all  the  requirements  but 
are  nevertheless  interested  in  practice  teaching  should  consult  the  director  about  possible  alternatives. 
However,  no  student  who  does  not  complete  one  of  the  programs  listed  above  will  be  recommended  by 
Brandeis  for  Massachusetts  certification. 
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ED  98a  Consult  Instructor 

Individual  Readings  and  Research  in  Education 

Mr.  Witt 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

ED  100a  XI V/ XVI     M  W  4-5:30 

Introduction  to  Teaching  in  the  Elementary 
School 

Mr.  Witt  Olin-Sang  124 

Does  not  meet  the  distribution  requirement.  Not 
open  to  freshmen. 
Preparation  for  practice  teaching,  including 
approximately  three  hours  per  week  in  an  ele- 
mentary classroom.  Course  meetings  will  con- 
sider philosophical  and  sociological  aspects  of 
education,  as  well  as  practical  problems  of 
teaching,  such  as  planning,  organization,  and 
control.  An  introduction  to  the  problems  of 
children  with  special  needs  is  included.  This 
course  is  a  prerequisite  for  ED  1 1  lbB. 

ED  101  T  Th  4-5:30 

Elementary  School  Curriculum  and  Methods 

Mr.  Witt  and  Staff  Golding  103 

May  not  be  entered  at  mid-year.  Does  NOT 
meet  the  distribution  requirement.  Limited  to 
students  enrolling  in  ED  1 1  lb  B  second  semester. 
Methods  and  principles  of  teaching  mathe- 
matics, social  studies,  language  arts,  and 
science,  through  workshops  and  seminars. 
Other  topics  include  art,  creative  drama,  and 
audio-visual  aids. 

ED  102a  TBA 

Secondary  School  Curriculum  and  Methods 

Mr.  Witt  and  Staff 

Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution  requirement. 

Limited  to  students  concurrently  enrolled  in  ED 

1 10a  A. 
Principles  and  methods  for  secondary  school 
subjects.  Separate  sections  for  particular  sub- 
ject areas  are  created  as  the  need  arises. 


ED  103a  IX     T  11-1  Th  12 

Teaching  Strategies  for  Early  Childhood 

Mr.  Baker  Sachar  128 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card.  Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution 
requirement. 
Methods  and  principles  of  teaching  young 
children  in  a  nursery  school/ day  care  setting. 
Observation  skills  and  planning  curriculum 
for  development  of  language,  friendships,  cog- 
nitive and  physical  skills.  Students  must  regis- 
ter with  the  Director  of  the  Lemberg  Child- 
ren's Center  for  field  placement,  one  four-hour 
shift  per  week. 

ED  107a  IX     T  11-1  Th  12 

Teaching  of  Elementary  Reading 

Ms.  Davis  Olin-Sang  124 

Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution  requirement. 
An  introductory  methods  course  in  the  teach- 
ing of  reading.  It  covers  current  theory  and 
practice  and  requires  field  work. 

ED  110a  A 

Practice  Teaching:  Secondary  School 

Mr.  Witt  and  Staff 

Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution  requirement. 

Enrollment  limited  to  students  in  the  Education 

Program.  Signature  of  the  Education  Program 

Director  required  on  course  enrollment  card. 

Teaching  under  supervision  of  qualified 

teachers;  regular  conferences  to  discuss  and 

evaluate  the  teaching  experience. 

ED  112aA  TBA 

Practice  Teaching:  Pre-School 

Mr.  Baker  and  Staff 

Prerequisites:  Psych  115a  oraR;  ED  103a.  Sig- 
nature of  the  Instructor  required  on  course 
enrollment  card.  Does  NOT  meet  the  distribu- 
tion requirement.  Enrollment  limited  to  stu- 
dents in  the  Education  Program. 
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ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

English  and  American  Literature: 

Associate  Professor  Alan  I.  Levitan,  Chair;  Professors  Allen  Grossman***,  Benjamin  B.  Hoover***, 
Robert  O.  Preyer,  John  H.  Smith,  Peter  Swiggart,  Margret  E.  Rey  (Adjunct);  Visiting  Professor  Daniel 
Aaron  (Fannie  Hurst  Foundation),  Alice  Walker  (Fannie  Hurst  Foundation);  Associate  Professors  Philip 
Fisher,  Michael  T.  Gilmore  (Director  of  Graduate  Studies),  Michael  Kaufman  (Adjunct  Associate  Profes- 
sor in  University  Studies  Program),  Karen  W.  Klein,  Richard  Onorato  (Director  of  Undergraduate 
Studies),  Susan  Staves;  Visiting  Associate  Professor  L.  Seymour  Simckes  (Fannie  Hurst  Foundation); 
Assistant  Professors  Judith  Ferster  (Undergraduate  Advising  Head),  James  B.  Merod,  Daniel  Schenker**; 
Lecturer  with  the  Rank  of  Associate  Professor,  on  the  Fannie  Hurst  Foundation:  Alan  Williamson; 
Lecturer  with  the  Rank  of  Assistant  Professor  Judy  Lee  (Director  of  Freshman  Writing  Program);  Visiting 
Assistant  Professor  Richard  A.  Strier  (Fannie  Hurst  Foundation;  Lecturer  Gloria  Jane  Mason;  Instructor 
Kittredge  Henchman  (Adjunct);  Writer-in-Residence  Geoffrey  Wolff;  Poet-in-Residence  Denise  Levertov 
(Fannie  Hurst  Foundation). 

**On  leave  Spring  Term  1982-83 
***On  leave  Academic  Year  1982-83 

Linguistics: 

Professor  Ray  S.  Jackendoff,  Chair;  Associate  Professor  Joan  Maling***;  Assistant  Professor  Jane  B. 
Grimshaw. 

***On  leave  Academic  Year  1982-83 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION 

Main  Track 

Eight  semester  courses  are  required,  including  the  following: 

(a)  a  semester  course  in  literary  method,  ENG  1  la  or  aR,  which  must  be  taken  during  the  student's  first 
year  as  an  English  major; 

(b)  one  semester  course  in  each  of  five  different  periods,  chosen  from  the  following  six,  as  identified  by  the 
course-numbering  system  described  below: 

Medieval  British  literature  (roughly  before  1500) 

Renaissance  British  literature  (circa  1500-1660) 

Restoration/ Eighteenth-Century  British  or  American  literature  (circa  1660-1800) 

Nineteenth-Century  British  literature 

Nineteenth-Century  American  literature 

Twentieth-Century  British  or  American  literature; 

(c)  Class  of  1983:  a  one-semester  Humanities  course  UHUM  1,  36a  (see  University  Studies  listing).  Class 
of  1984  and  following  classes:  a  one-semester  elective  which  may  be  any  course  (except  writing 
workshops)  offered  by  the  English  Department; 

(d)  one  of  the  following  senior  options: 

(1)  the  senior  essay,  ENG  99a  or  b 

(2)  a  senior  tutorial,  courses  numbered  91 -97a  or  b 

(3)  senior  thesis,  ENG  98. 

Creative  Writing  Track 

Ten  semester  courses  are  required,  which  must  include  the  following: 

(a)  a  semester  course  in  literary  methods,  ENG  1  la  or  aR,  which  must  be  taken  during  the  student's  first 
year  as  an  English  major; 

(b)  three  semester  courses  in  directed  writing,  ENG  109a  or  b,  ENG  1 19a  or  b,  ENG  129a  or  b; 

(c)  one  semester  course  in  each  of  three  different  periods,  chosen  from  the  Main-Track  list; 

(d)  senior  thesis,  ENG  98,  to  produce  a  body  of  writing  of  appropriate  scope  (two  semesters); 

(e)  elective 

Admission  to  the  Program  is  by  successful  completion  of  a  writing  workshop  and  a  review  of  the  student's 
work  by  the  Director  of  the  Writing  Track.  Students  who  choose  the  Writing  Track  are  advised  to  complete 
the  requirements  for  the  Main  Track  as  well. 

Except  for  courses  in  the  90- 1 09  range,  English  Department  courses  are  numbered  systematically.  The  final 
digit  for  any  course  number  identifies  the  subject  area,  as  follows: 

0  -  Courses  in  a  literary  genre 

1  -  Courses  in  literary  theory 
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2  -  Medieval  literature 

3  -  Renaissance  literature 

4  -  Restoration/  Eighteen-Century  British  or  American  literature 

5  -  Nineteenth-Century  British  literature 

6  -  Nineteenth-Century  American  literature 

7  -  Twentieth-Century  British  or  American  literature 

8  -  Miscellaneous  literary  subjects 

9  -  Writing  courses 

Only  one  ENG  90a  or  b  (Independent  Study)  semester  course  per  semester  may  be  used  to  satisfy  major 

requirements.  Students  planning  to  use  ENG  90  courses  to  meet  concentration  requirements  should  see  the 

Director  of  Undergraduate  Advising  in  the  Department  of  English  and  American  Literature. 

Honors:  The  Department  awards  honors  to  its  concentrators  on  the  basis  of  honor  work  done  in  regular 

English  courses,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  work  done  for  the  senior  option.  No  special  program  or 

project  is  required. 

See  also  English  and  Classics. 


BASIC  COMPOSITION 

BCOMP  la  Sec.  1  X/XI     M  W  1-2:30 

Ms.  Mason  Rabb331a 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
Required  of  students  whose  facility  in  the  fun- 
damentals of  the  English  language  is  inade- 
quate for  placement  in  FWS  la.  Successful 
completion  of  this  course  does  NOT  satisfy  the 
English  composition  requirement.  Credit 
toward  graduation  is  not  given  for  this  course. 
In  sections  limited  to  ten  students,  the  course 
will  concern  itself  with  fundamentals  such  as 
spelling,  punctuation,  mechanical  correctness 
of  syntax  and  the  like. 

BCOMP  la  Sec.  2       XI/XII    M  W  2:30-3:30 

Ms.  Mason  Rabb331a 

For  special  notes  and  description  see  BASIC 
COMPOSITION  la  Sec.  1. 

FRESHMAN  WRITING  SEMINAR  la 

Staff 

Prerequisites:  Placement  by  the  Department  of 

English  and  American  Literature. 
This  is  a  course  in  expository  writing.  Ade- 
quate facility  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  are  a  prerequisite.  The  central 
purpose  of  the  seminar  is  the  development  of 
those  skills  essential  to  any  undergraduate 
confronting  the  writing  requirements  of  uni- 
versity courses:  facility  in  rhetorical  strategies, 
organization,  analysis,  argumentation,  diction, 
syntax,  and  research  methods.  Students  will 
write  essays  frequently  and  will  discuss  these 
and  other  texts  in  classes  limited  to  15;  fre- 
quent individual  conferences  with  the  instruc- 
tor are  considered  essential.  Successful  com- 


pletion of  this  course  satisfies  the  English 
composition  requirement  and  must  be  taken  in 
the  semester  designated  by  the  English  Depart- 
ment. Freshman  Writing  Seminar  may  not  be 
considered  a  fifth  course  and  dropped  as  such. 
Freshman  Writing  Seminar  la. 
Sec.  1  Ms.  Yukman 

III/MWF9  Rabb332 

Sec.  2  Ms.  Hawley 

III/  M  W  F  9  Rabb  228 

Sec.  3  Ms.  Sobel 

IV/TTh9F10  Rabb  228 

Sec.  4  Ms.  Kilcup-Oakes 
IV/TTh9F10 


Sec.  5  Ms.  Doyle 
V/MWTh  10 
Sec.  6  Ms.  Sper 
VI/TlOThF  11 
Sec.  7  Mr.  Danahay 
VI/TlOThFll 
Sec.  8  Mr.  McCarthy 
VIII/M  W  12  Fl 
Sec.  9  Ms.  Howlett 
X/M  WTh  1 
Sec.  10  Mr.  Morse 
X/M  WTh  1 
Sec.  1 1  Mr.  Katz 
XI/T1  ThF2 
Sec.  12  Mr.  Shalat 
XI/T1  ThF2 
Sec.  13  Mr.  Semivan 
XII/M  W2Th3 
Sec.  14  Ms.  Cotton 
XV/T2-4Th4 
Sec.  15  TBA 
VI/TlOThFll 


Rabb  229 


Rabb  331a 


Rabb  229 


Rabb  310 


Rabb  357 


Sachar  130 


Morton  May  13 


Rabb  228 


Rabb  229 


Lown  302 


Rabb  310 


Rabb  331a 
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Tutoring  in  Writing  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dean  of  the  College 


MW1-4 


Writing  As  A  Craft 

Will  be  taught  by  Margret  Rey,  author  of  Curious  George  and  other  books. 

Permission  of  Instructor  required.  Kutz  conference  Rm.4 

An  intense  tutorial  course,  on  the  craft  of  writing,  on  a  one  to  one  basis,  with  half  hour  for  each  student, 
once  a  week;  for  advanced  undergraduates  or  graduates.  It  may  be  taken  on  a  one  term  or  full  year  basis. 
Students  should  bring  a  sample  of  their  writing  with  then  to  the  first  meeting.  NO  CREDIT. 

in  the  critical  reading  of  literary  texts.  There 
will  be  frequent  assignments  of  writing  which 
involves  literary  analysis.  Interested  students 
are  asked  to  attend  the  first  day  of  instruction. 


♦ENG  2a 
Medieval  Literature 

Staff 

♦ENG  4a 
The  Eighteenth  Century 

Staff 


V     M  W  Th  10 


ENG6a 

(AMSTD  8a,  HUM  4a) 

American  Literature  from  1832  to  1900 

Mr.  Gilmore  Shiffman201 

From  transcendentalism  to  realism:  the  trans- 
formation of  American  literary  culture.  Poe, 
Emerson,  Thoreau,  Melville,  Hawthorne, 
Twain,  James,  and  others. 

ENG7a  IX     T  11-1  Thl2 

(AMSTD  9a,  HUM  4bR) 

American  Literature  from  1900  to  1965 

Mr.  Swiggart  Shiffman  216 

Realism  and  Beyond.  Eliot,  Frost,  Dreiser, 
Fitzgerald,  Hemingway,  Faulkner,  and  others. 

ENG  9a  VI     T10  Th  F  11 

Advanced  Writing  Seminar 

Mr.  Linfield  01in-Sangll6 

This  course  will  seek  to  develop  advanced 
essay  writing  skills.  Student  work  as  well  as 
examples  of  the  varieties  of  descriptive  and 
analytic  essays  will  be  read  and  discussed. 
Numerous  short  essays  will  be  written. 

♦ENG  10a 
Fiction:  A  Basic  Course 

Staff 

ENG  lObR  IX     T  11-1  Thl2 

Poetry:  A  Basic  Course 

Mr.  Strier  Shiffman  201 

This  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to 
the  analysis  and  appreciation  of  poetry.  The 
premise  of  the  course  is  that  enjoyment  and 
understanding  go  together.  We  will  focus  on 
the  way  in  which  technique  creates  meaning  in 
poetry.  We  will  read  a  wide  variety  of  poems 
from  different  periods  and  of  different  genres. 

ENG  11a  Sec.  1  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

Introduction  to  Literary  Method 

Ms.  Ferster  Golding  103 

Enrollment  limited  to  20.  Signature  of  Instruc- 
tor required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  train  students 


ENG  11a  Sec.  2  X     M  W  Thl 

Introduction  to  Literary  Method 

Mr.  Schenker  Golding  101 

See  ENG  11a  Sec.  1  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 

♦ENG  28a 
Survey  of  English  Literature,  Part  I 

Staff 

ENG  33a  IV     T  Th  8:30-10 

(THA  124a) 

Shakespeare 

Mr.  Smith  Shiffman  219 

A  survey  of  Shakespeare  as  a  dramatist. 
Approximately  12  plays  will  be  read,  repres- 
enting all  periods  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic 
career. 

ENG  38a  XII/XIII    M2  W  2-4 

(AMSTD  125a,  THA  125a) 

History  of  American  Drama:  1665-1919 

Mr.  Matthews  Brown  316 

See  AMSTD  125a  for  course  description. 

♦ENG  43a 
(WOMEN  43a) 
Images  of  Femininity  in  Tudor  Literature 

Staff 

♦ENG  48a 
Science  and  Literature 

Staff 

♦ENG  58a 
Existentialism  and  American  Fiction 

Staff 

♦ENG  60a 
Science  Fiction  and  the  Romantic  Imagination 

Staff 

♦ENG  71a 
History  of  Literary  Criticism 

Staff 
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ENG  75bR  III     M  W  F  9 

The  Nineteenth  Century  Novel 

Mr.  Fisher  Golding  1 10 

A  reading  of  the  essential  Victorian  novelists 
and  the  alternative  tradition  of  fantasy  and 
romance.  Novels  to  be  read  include  Austen, 
Pride  and  Prejudice;  Shelley,  Frankenstein; 
Bronte,  Jane  Eyre  and  Wuthering  Heights; 
Dickens,  Great  Expectations;  Eliot,  Middle- 
march;  Hardy,  Jude  the  Obscure;  and  Conrad, 
Lord  Jim. 

•ENG  77a 
(HUM  61a) 
Modern  Novel 

Staff 

ENG  80a  VIII/X     M  W  12:30-2 

Readings  in  the  Short  Novel 

Ms.  Lee  Golding  103 

A  study  of  the  novella  as  a  narrative  form  in  its 
relation  to  allegory  and  fable.  Readings  will 
include  works  by  Dostoevsky,  Tolstoy,  Kafka, 
Mann,  Conrad,  Colette,  O'Connor,  Lagerk- 
vist,  Parker,  and  others. 

ENG  90a 
Independent  Study 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

ENG  91a  IX     T  11-1  Thl2 

Senior  Seminar:  Politics/ Novel 

Ms.  Klein  Rabb  332 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card.  Enrollment  limited  to  15. 
Defining  politics  as  strategies  of  power,  we  will 
look  at  these  strategies  in  sexual,  racial,  eco- 
nomic, and  ideological  terms  as  they  are 
depicted  historically  in  two  sets  of  primarily 
English  and  American  novels.  The  first  set  will 
deal  with  Nineteenth-Century  English  novels 
which  respond  to  new  forms  of  industrial  capi- 
talism and  British  imperialism  and  will  include 
works  by  Gaskell,  Eliot,  Gissing,  and  Conrad. 
The  second  set  will  focus  on  literary  responses 
to  various  Twentieth-Century  systems  of  op- 
pression and  will  include  novels  by  Koestler, 
Golding,  Doctorow,  Walker,  Stone,  Thomas 
and  Kundera. 

•ENG  92a 
Senior  Seminar:  Literature  of  the  Holocaust 

Staff 

ENG  98  Consult  Instructor 

Senior  Thesis 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 


ENG  99a  Consult  Advisor 

The  Senior  Essay 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

ENG  109a  XV     T  2-4  Th4 

Creative  Writing: 

Powerful  Writing:  The  Works  of  Woolf,  Hur- 
ston,  Smedley  and  Rhys 

Alice  Walker  Rabb  332 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card.  Please  leave  writing  samples  in  the 
English  Department  Office  (Rabb  144)  before 
the  first  day  of  instruction. 
This  is  a  creative  writing  class  for  the  person 
already  writing  and  committed  to  writing.  We 
will  read  and  discuss  the  work  of  the  above 
writers  as  a  means  of  understanding  their 
methods  and  skills,  but  also  as  a  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge  about  writers'  varied 
lives. 

Each  student  will  be  asked  to  share  what  she  or 
he  is  writing  with  the  class,  and  to  produce 
finished  work  —  the  nature  of  which  will  be 
determined  jointly  by  student  and  teacher. 

ENG  119a  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

Creative  Writing  in  Poetry 

Ms.  Levertov  Rabb  332 

Please  leave  writing  samples  (consisting  of  five 
poems)  and  a  statement  of  how  long  you  have 
been  writing  and  whether  you  have  had  any 
workshops  in  the  English  Dept.  Office  (Rabb 
144)  by  Friday,  Sept.  3  at  12:00.  Prof  Levertov 
will  make  selection  on  Friday  which  will  be 
posted  Tuesday,  Sept.  7. 
Constructive  criticism  of  students'  own  poetry. 

•ENG  121a 
Exemplary  Ancient  Fictions 

Staff 

•ENG  127a 
D.H.  Lawrence  and  Virginia  Woolf 

Staff 

•ENG  129a 
Directed  Writing:  Poetry  and  Prose 

Staff 

ENG  130a  IX     T  11-1  Thl2 

(AAAS  138a) 
American  Literature 

Alice  Walker  Golding  110 

The  Inner  Life:  Visions  and  the  Spirit  will 
explore  some  of  the  ways  American  Literature 
(particularly  Black  and  Native  American)  has 
been,  and  is  influenced  by  the  experiencing  of 
visions  and  the  awareness  of  the  "soul,"  "God," 
"the  inner  voice,"  or  "inner  life."  Explicit  in  the 
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slave  narratives,  particularly  of  black  women 
ministers,  abolitionists  and  slaves  of  the  17th, 
18th  and  19th  centuries,  and  in  Native  Ameri- 
can masterpieces  like  Black  Elk  Speaks,  this 
awareness  is  clearly  present  in  many  20th  cen- 
tury literary  works,  as  well,  including  Cane,  by 
Jean  Toomer,  Their  Eyes  Were  Watching 
God,  by  Zora  Neale  Hurston,  and  Meridian, 
by  Alice  Walker,  among  others.  We  will  also 
consider,  in  the  study  of  these  and  other 
works,  the  relation  of  creativity  to  economic 
and  social  circumstances. 

ENG132bR  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

Chaucer 

Ms.  Ferster  Golding  101 

An  introduction  to  Middle  English  and  a 
study  of  some  works  of  Chaucer,  including 
The  Parliament  of  Fowls  and  The  Canterbury 
Tales.  We  will  emphasize  Chaucer's  ideas  and 
the  various  poetic  forms  and  narrative  tech- 
niques he  used  to  develop  them. 

♦ENG  134a 
The  Women  of  Letters  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 

Staff 

*ENG  135a 
Romantic  Poetry  I 

Staff 

ENG  135bR  VII/VIII     M  W  11-  12:30 

Romanticism 

Mr.  Merod  Shiffman217 

The  focus  here  is  on  Wordsworth,  Blake, 
Keats  and  Shelley  but  we  will  situate  these  four 
poets  in  an  historical  perspective  that  will  trace 
the  development  of  romantic  thought  and 
writing. 

♦ENG  136a 
Whitman  and  His  Archive 

Staff 

•ENG  137a 
Twentieth-Century  Poets:  Frost,  Eliot,  Pound 

Staff 

•ENG  137bR 
Samuel  Beckett 

Staff 

♦ENG  142a 

Intention  and  Interpretation  in  Medieval 
Literature 

Staff 

ENG143bR  IX     T  11-1  Thl2 

(THA  169bR) 

English  Drama  before  Shakespeare 

Mr.  Smith  Rabb  229 

Does  NOT  satisfy  Creative  Arts  component  of 


the  University  Studies  Curriculum. 
A  representative  selection  of  medieval  and 
Tudor  plays  (liturgical,  miracle,  mystery, 
morality,  interlude,  early  and  transitional 
comedy  and  tragedy).  Students  may  take  the 
course  to  meet  either  the  Renaissance  or 
Medieval  distribution  requirement. 

ENG145bR  V     M  W  Th  10 

Victorian  Poetry  and  Poetics 

Mr.  Preyer  Shiffman217 

Tennyson,  Browning  and  the  Crisis  in  Poetics: 
A  study  of  the  long  poem  and  the  lyric  in  the 
Victorian  period. 

ENG147bR  XV    T2-4  3rdhrTBA 

(THA  182bR) 

Modern  British  and  American  Drama 

Mr.  Swiggart  Shiffman  217 

Does  NOT  satisfy  Creative  Arts  component  of 
the  University  Studies  Curriculum. 

Dramatists  to  be  read  include  Shaw,  O'Neill, 

Williams,  Stoppard,  and  Pinter. 

♦ENG  148bR 
(ENCLA  148bR) 

Classical  Background  of  English  Literature: 
Pastoral  and  Other  Poetry 

Staff 

♦ENG  155a 

Women  as  Men  of  Letters  in  Nineteenth-Century 
England 

Staff 

♦ENG  156a 
(AMSTD  156a) 

Dissent  in  American  Literature:  From  the 
Revolution  to  the  Civil  War 

Staff 

♦ENG  157a 
Lowell  and  His  Generation 

Staff 

♦ENG  161a 
Theory  of  the  Fantastic 

Staff 

♦ENG  163a 
Seventeenth-Century  Poetry 

Staff 

ENG164bR  VI    TlOThFll 

(THA  165bR) 

Restoration  and  Eighteenth-Century  Drama 

Ms.  Staves  Golding  101 

Does  NOT  satisfy  Creative  Arts  component  of 

the  University  Studies  Curriculum. 

Comedy,  heroic  drama,  and  tragedy  between 

1660  and  1800.  The  course  will  devote  some 

attention  to  the  history  of  the  plays  in  perfor- 
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mance.  Authors  to  be  studied  include  Dryden, 
Etherege.  Wycherley,  Otway,  Congreve,  Van- 
brugh,  Lillo,  Garrick,  Goldsmith,  and  Sheri- 
dan. 

*ENG  165a 
Social  Novel  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 

Staff 

♦ENG  167a 
The  Irish  Literary  Renaissance 

Staff 

ENG  167bR  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

Contemporary  Poetry:  Poets  and  Poetry: 
Theory  and  Practise 

Ms.  Levertov  Golding  102 

The  work  of  20th  century  (mainly  contempor- 
ary) poets  will  be  explored  in  conjunction  with 
their  essays,  manifestos,  and  other  statements 
of  theory. 

*ENG  168a 

(ANTHR  194a,  COLIT  193a) 
Native  American  Literature 

Mr.  Yglesias 


*ENG  173a 

Literary  and  Intellectual  Ferment  in  the  English 
Renaissance 

Staff 

ENG  176a  X     MWThl 

Hawthorne  and  Melville 

Mr.  Gilmore  Shiffman217 

A  study  of  the  major  works  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne and  Herman  Melville. 

*ENG  185a 
Dickens  and  Dostoevsky 

Staff 

ENG  187a  IX     T  11-1  Thl2 

The  Modern  Novel,  I 

Mr.  Onorato  Shiffman  217 

This  course  will  cover  the  emergence  of  the 
modern  novel  in  English,  including  works  by 
Conrad,  Joyce,  Stein,  Lawrence,  Woolf,  Hem- 
ingway, Fitzgerald,  Faulkner,  Beckett,  Nabo- 
kov, Lessing. 


ENGLISH  AND  CLASSICS 

Committee:  Professor  John  H.  Smith,  Chair;  Professor  Douglas  J.  Stewart. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION 

A.  Five  semester-courses  in  English,  including  ENG  1  la  and  including  semester-courses  in  any  three  of 

the  periods  required  for  concentration  in  English  and  American  Literature.  B.  Five  semester-courses  in 

Latin  or  Greek  numbered  14  or  higher.  C.  A  one-semester  course  of  independent  study  (ENG  90a  or  b, 

LATIN  98a  or  b,  GREEK  98a  or  b)  leading  to  an  essay  to  be  read  by  members  of  the  Department  of 

Classics  and  the  Department  of  English  and  American  Literature.  The  essay  must  concern  itself  with 

issues  involved  in  both  classical  and  English  studies.  This  course  should  normally  be  taken  in  the  senior 

year. 

It  is  recommended,  though  not  required,  that  a  student  offering  the  combination  of  English  and  Latin  also 

acquire  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Greek  and  that  a  student  offering  the  combination  of  English  and 

Greek  also  acquire  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Latin.  A  student's  course  of  study  in  this  field  may  be 

supplemented  by  appropriate  courses  in  history,  philosophy,  art,  and  archaeology. 

Except  insofar  as  elementary  courses  in  Latin  or  Greek  are  used  to  meet  the  University  foreign  language 

and  literature  requirement,  no  course  which  is  offered  in  fulfillment  of  any  general  degree  requirement 

may  be  counted  toward  concentration  in  this  field. 

Honors  in  English  and  Classics  is  determined  by  the  Committee  on  the  basis  of  distinguished  work  in 

completing  the  concentration. 

♦ENCLA  148bR 
(ENG  148bR) 

Classical  Background  of  English  Literature: 
Pastoral  and  Other  Poetry 

Mr.  Smith 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES 

Committee:  Assistant  Professor  Thomas  Ilgen  (Politics),  Chair;  Professor  Attila  Klein  (Biology);  Associate 
Professors  Robert  C.  Hunt  (Anthropology),  Hermann  F.  Wellenstein  (Physics);  Assistant  Professors 
Randell  K.  Filer  (Economics),  Christopher  Leman***  (Politics). 

***On  leave  Acadmic  Year  1982-83 
An  interdisciplinary  program  for  students  concentrating  in  existing  departments  or  degree  programs  of  the 
University.  Courses  are  offered  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  environmental  problems  and  guidance  is 
provided  for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  careers  related  to  environmental  questions.  It  is  a  primary 
intent  of  the  Program  to  develop  a  conceptual  framework  for  enabling  students  to  consider  the  important 
scientific,  social,  and  policy  issues  associated  with  environmental  questions. 

ENVST8a  III     MWF9  *ENVST  97a 

Energy:  Science,  Applied  Science  and  Society  (ANTHR  97a,  BIOL  97a,  ECON  97a) 

Mr.  Lange  Gerstenzang  123  Environmental  Studies 

This  course  does  satisfy  Science  component  of  Staff 

the  University  Studies  Curriculum,  Option  2 A. 

Does  not  meet  concentration  requirement  in 

Physics. 

An  analysis  of  energy  concepts,  sources  of 

energy,  current  and  proposed  power  systems, 

waste  disposal  and  pollution,  short  and  long 

term  environmental  effects,  and  the  political 

and  economic  issues  intertwined  with  energy 

policy  and  its  formulation. 

FINE  ARTS 

Associate  Professor  Robert  J.  Maeda,  Chair;  Professors  Ludovico  Borgo**,  Joachim  E.  Gaehde***,  Paul 
G.  Georges;  Associate  Professors  Gerald  S.  Bernstein,  Elaine  P.  Loeffler;  Assistant  Professors  Graham 
Campbell,  Joan  L.  Nissman,  Nancy  J.  Scott;  Instructors  Susan  Lichtman,  Peter  Markman;  Lecturers 
Morton  C.  Abromson,  Carl  I.  Belz;  Saltzman  Visiting  Artists  Penelope  Jencks. 
**On  leave  Spring  Term  1982-83 
***On  leave  Academic  Year  1982-1983 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION 

Concentration  may  be  elected  in  either  (A)  Applied  Arts  (Studio),  or  (B)  Art  History  and  Criticism. 

A  minimum  of  twelve  semester  courses  is  required  of  all  students  to  fulfill  the  departmental  concentration. 

A.  Studio  Curriculum 

Studio  concentrators  are  required  to  take: 

1.  FA  103  or  FA  la  and  FA  lb,  plus  six  additional  semesters  of  studio  electives. 

2.  Four  semesters  of  Art  History  consisting  of: 

one  course  in  Ancient  or  Medieval  Art; 
one  course  in  Oriental  Art; 
two  courses  in  Renaissance  to  Modern  Art. 

B.  Art  History  Curriculum 

1.  General  Requirements: 

FA  10;  (FA  10  will  not  be  given  in  1982-83.  For  this  year  concentrators  may  fulfill  this  requirement 

by  taking  FA  20  in  the  Fall  or  Spring  and  by  taking  the  first  half  of  FA  10  in  1983-84.) 

One  course  in  Oriental  Art 

Seminar  in  Methods  and  Approaches  in  History  of  Art  (FA  19).  This  course  will  not  be  given  in 

1982-83.  For  this  year  concentrators  may  fulfill  this  requirement  by  taking  one  of  the  Seminars 

offered  in  Fall  or  Spring. 

Two  Semesters  of  studio  work  with  consent  of  the  instructor. 

2.  Thereafter,  the  FA  history  concentrator  may  follow  one  of  two  "tracks": 
A)  Ancient  through  Renaissance  "track": 

Six  courses  in  total: 

Three  from  offerings  in  Ancient  through  Renaissance  art,  one  of  which  must  be  a  research 
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seminar  or  readings  course. 

One  course  in  Post-Renaissance  art. 

Two  electives. 
3.  B)  Six  courses  in  total: 

Three  from  offerings  in  the  Renaissance  through  Modern  periods,  one  of  which  must  be  a  research 

seminar  or  readings  course. 

One  course  Ancient  or  Medieval  art. 

Two  electives. 

Note  that  in  both  tracks,  with  permission  of  the  faculty  advisor,  the  student  may  take  one  or  both  electives  in 
related  areas  outside  the  department. 

Prospective  graduate  students  in  the  History  of  Art  are  advised  to  acquire  reading  skills  in  foreign  languages 
which  are  necessary  for  graduate  study. 

STUDIO 

All  studio  courses  are  full  year  courses  beginning  in  the  Fall,  with  the  exception  of  FA  1  (Elements  of  Design 
in  Art)  and  FA  1 15  (Workshop  in  Printmaking).  Preference  will  be  given  to  freshman  and  sophomores  for 
enrollment  in  all  beginning  level  courses.  There  are  no  course  prerequisites  for  any  beginning  level  courses. 


FA  la  Seel  V/VII/VIII     M  10-1 

Elements  of  Design  in  Art 

Mr.  Campbell  Goldman-Schwartz  124 

Preference  given  to  Freshmen  and  Sophomores. 
Enrollment  limited  to  25.  Signature  of  Instruc- 
tor required  on  course  enrollment  card.  This  is  a 
beginning  level  course.  Does  meet  the  distribu- 
tion requirement  in  the  School  of  Creative  Arts. 
Does  satisfy  Creative  Arts  component  of  the 
University  Studies  Curriculum.  Studio  fee: 
$10.00  per  semester. 

Theoretical  and  visual  study  of  the  meaning  in 

pictorial  form. 

FA  la  Sec.  2  XII/XIII/XIV     M  2-5 

Elements  of  Design  in  Art 

Mr.  Campbell  Goldman-Schwartz  124 

See  FA  la  Sec.  1  for  special  notes  and  course 
description. 

FA  la  Sec.  3  III/V     M  W  9-11 

Elements  of  Design  in  Art 

Mr.  Markman  Goldman-Schwartz  130 

This  is  a  beginning  level  course.  Preference  given 
to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Enrollment  limited 
to  20.  Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course 
enrollment  card.  Does  meet  the  distribution 
requirement  in  the  School  of  Creative  Arts. 
Does  satisfy  Creative  Arts  component  of  the 
University  Studies  Curriculum.  Studio  Fee: 
$20.00  per  semester. 
A  course  in  three-dimensional  design.  The 
class  will  utilize  a  variety  of  materials  and 
techniques  to  explore  sculptural  and  architec- 
tural aspects  of  form,  space,  and  composition. 

ART  HISTORY 
♦FA10 
Survey  of  Western  Art 

Staff 

FA  10  will  not  be  given  in  1982-83.  For  this  year 


concentrators  may  fulfill  this  requirement  by 
taking  FA  20  in  the  Fall  or  Spring  and  by  taking 
the  first  half  of  FA  10  in  1983-84. 

FA  12a  VI     T10  Th  F  11 

Survey  of  Asian  Art 

Mr.  Maeda  Goldman-Schwartz  115 

Enrollment  limited  to  30.  Signature  of  Instruc- 
tor required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Does 
meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the  School 
of  Creative  Arts.  Does  satisfy  Creative  Arts 
component  of  the  University  Studies  Curriculum. 
A  selective  survey  of  the  art  of  the  three  major 
Asian  areas:  India,  China,  and  Japan. 

*FA  20a 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  Art  I 

Staff 

FA  20bR  XI     Tl  Th  F  2 

Introduction  to  the  History  of  Art  II:  From  the 
Renaissance  to  the  Modern  Age 

Mr.  Abramson  Pollack  1 

Open  only  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  taken  FA  10.  Enrollment 
limited  to  120.  Signature  of  Instructor  required 
on  course  enrollment  card.  Does  meet  the  distri- 
bution requirement  in  the  School  of  Creative 
Arts.  Does  satisfy  Creative  Arts  component  of 
the  University  Studies  Curriculum. 

FA  23bR  V     M  W  Th  10 

(CLORS  23bR) 
The  Art  of  Antiquity 

Ms.  Loeffler  Pollack  1 

Enrollment  limited  to  25.  Signature  of  the 
Instructor  required  on  Course  enrollment  card. 
Does  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the 
School  of  Creative  Arts.  Does  satisfy  Creative 
Arts  component  of  the  University  Studies  Cur- 
riculum. Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
FA  10  or  FA  20a. 


♦Not  to  be  offered  in  the  Fall  Term  of  1982-83 
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FA  31a  XII     MW23rdhrTBA 

(CLORS  4a) 

The  Art  of  Ancient  Greece 

Ms.  Loeffler  Pollack  1 

Enrollment  limited  to  25.   Signature  of  the 
Instructor  required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Does  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the 
School  of  Creative  Arts.  Does  satisfy  Creative 
Arts  component  of  the  University  Studies  Cur- 
riculum. Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
FA  24b. 
The  art  and  archaeology  of  the  major  ancient 
sites  of  Greece,  including  Crete,  Athens,  Del- 
phi and  Olympia,  from  the  Bronze  Age  to 
Hellenistic  times. 

FA  36a  X     MWThl 

Survey  of  Baroque  and  Rococo  Art 

Ms.  Nissman  Pollack  1 

Enrollment  limited  to  45.   Signature  of  the 
Instructor  required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Does  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the 
School  of  Creative  Arts.  Does  satisfy  the  Crea- 
tive Arts  component  of  the  University  Studies 
Curriculum 
A  survey  of  the  international  baroque  of  the 
17th  century  (Caravaggio,  Bernini,  Rubens, 
Rembrandt)  and  of  the  rococo  style  of  the  1 8th 
century  in  France,  England  and  Italy  (Wat- 
teau,  Gainsborough,  Tiepolo). 

*FA  41a 

(MEDIEVAL  STUDIES  PROGRAM) 
Art  of  the  Middle  Ages  I 

Mr.  Gaehde 

FA  50a  VI     T10  Th  F  11 

Western  European  Art:  1250-1400 

Mr.  Borgo  Pollack  1 

Enrollment  limited  to  36.   Signature  of  the 

Instructor  required  on  course  enrollment  card. 

Does  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the 

School  of  Creative  Arts.  Does  satisfy  Creative 

Arts  component   of  the    University   Studies 

Curriculum. 

The  emergence  of  a  modern  style  in  the  Italian 

city-states  and  its  dissemination  throughout 

Western  Europe. 

*FA  51a 
Art  of  the  Early  Renaissance  in  Italy 

Mr.  Borgo 

FA  70a  IV     T  Th9  F10 

Survey  of  Modern  Art 

Ms.  Scott  Pollack  1 

Enrollment  limited  to  45.  Signature  of  the 
Instructor  required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Does  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the 
School  of  Creative  Arts.  Does  satisfy  Creative 
Arts  component  of  the  University  Studies  Curri- 


culum. 
Painting  and  sculpture,  primarily  European, 
from  the  French  Revolution,  to  contemporary 
trends  in  both  Europe  and  America. 

FA  72a  IX     T  11-1  Thl2 

History  of  Modern  Sculpture 

Ms.  Scott  Pollack  1 

Enrollment  limited  to  35.   Signature  of  the 
Instructor  required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Does  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the 
School  of  Creative  Arts.  Does  satisfy  Creative 
Arts  component  of  the  University  Studies  Curri- 
culum. 
A  survey  of  twentieth  century  sculpture,  its 
processes,  methods,  materials  and  problems, 
from  Rodin  to  recent  trends. 

FA  96  Consult  Instructor 

Independent  Study:  Film 

Mr.  Pechet  Sydeman  3-Film  Workshop 

Signature  of  the  Instructor  required  on  course 
enrollment  card.  Does  NOT  meet  the  distribu- 
tion requirement  in  the  School  of  Creative  Arts. 
Does  NOT  satisfy  Creative  Arts  component  of 
the  University  Studies  Curriculum.  Does  NOT 
meet  the  concentration  requirement  in  Fine 
Arts.  May  not  be  entered  at  mid-year.  May  not 
be  dropped  at  mid-year  with  credit. 

SEMINARS  IN  THE  BOSTON  MUSEUM 
OF  FINE  ARTS 

The  following  seminars  are  offered  by  the  cura- 
tors of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  to  selected 
graduate  and  undergraduate  students  of  Boston 
University,  Brandeis  University,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Tufts  University,  and  Wellesley  College. 
Credit  will  be  arranged  throught  FA  97a. 

FA  97a  Sec.  1  TBA 

Seminars  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts: 
Thomas  Eakins 

Ms.  Troyen 

Prerequisites:  A  survey  history  of  American  art. 
Enrollment  limited  at  discretion  of  FA  Depart- 
ment Chair  and  Instructor.  Signature  of  Fine 
Arts  Chair  required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in 
the  School  of  Creative  Arts.  Does  NOT  satisfy 
Creative  Arts  component  of  the  University  Stu- 
dies Curriculum.  Interested  students  are  required 
to  consult  the  Chair  of  the  Fine  Arts  Depart- 
ment in  regard  to  this  course. 
Thomas  Eakins  is  the  subject  of  a  major  retro- 
spective exhibition  to  be  held  at  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  in  the  fall  of  1982.  This  seminar 
will  consider  his  work  in  relation  to  the  more 
popular  painters  of  his  time  —  especially  John 
Singer  Sargent  and  Winslow  Homer  —  as  well 
as  the  European  academic  artists  under  whose 
tutelage  he  formed  his  style. 
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FA  97a  Sec.  2  TBA 

Seminars  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts: 
Application  of  Science  in  Art  and  Archaeology 

Mr.  van  Zelst 

Prerequisite:  Art  History  or  archaeology  and 
minimally  some  basic  science  courses,  especially 
some  chemistry  courses.  Enrollment  limited  at 
discretion  of  FA  Department  Chair  and  Instruc- 
tor. Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution  require- 
ment in  the  School  of  Creative  Arts.  Does  NOT 
satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  component  of  the  Uni- 
versity Studies  Curriculum.  Interested  students 
are  required  to  consult  the  Chair  of  the  depart- 
ment in  regard  to  this  course. 
A  lecture  course  on  materials  used  in  various 
types  of  art  objects  and  the  history  of  technol- 
ogy connected  with  the  materials,  decay  and 
corrosion  processes  of  them.  The  Students  will 
perform  an  actual  technical  examination  of  an 
object  from  the  Research  Laboratory's  study 
collection. 

First  Meeting:  Second  or  third  week  in 
September. 

FA  98a  Consult  Instructor 

Independent  Study 

Staff 

Prerequisites:  This  course  is  normally  open  only 
to  Fine  Arts  concentrators  in  their  junior  and 
senior  years.  Projects  may  include  special  re- 
search in  Art  History  or  intensive  advanced 
Studio  work.  Appropriate  prerequisites  and 
Departmental  approval  are  required.  As  the 
number  of  FA  98  's  a  student  may  take  is  limited 
by  Department  regulations,  the  interested  stu- 
dent should  consult  the  Department  Advising 
Chair  and/ or  his/her  Advisor.  Signature  of  the 
Instructor  and  Fine  Arts  Chair  required  on 
course  enrollment  card.  Does  NOT  meet  the 
distribution  requirement  in  the  School  of  Crea- 
tive Arts.  Does  NOT  satisfy  Creative  Arts  com- 
ponent of  the  University  Studies  Curriculum. 
Laboratory/  Studio/  Materials  Fee:  Appropriate 
studio  fees  will  be  charged  for  Studio  courses. 

FA  99  Consult  Advisor 

Senior  Research 

Staff 

Prerequisites:  A  student  whose  grade  point 
average  in  Art  History  or  Studio  is  3.0  or  above 
may  petition  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year  for 
permission  to  enter  this  course.  Signature  of  the 
Instructor  and  Fine  Arts  Chair  required  on 
course  enrollment  card.  Does  NOT  meet  the 
distribution  requirement  in  the  School  of  Crea- 
tive Arts.  Does  NOT  satisfy  Creative  Arts  com- 
ponent of  the  University  Studies  Curriculum. 
Appropriate  Studio  fees  will  be  charged  for  Stu- 
dio Courses. 


STUDIO 

All  studio  courses  are  full  year  courses  begin- 
ning in  the  Fall  with  the  exception  of  FA  la  and 
FA  115a. 

FA  102  V/VII/VIII     W  10-1 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Painting 

Mr.  Georges  Goldman-Schwartz  126 

Prerequisites:  consent  of  Instructor.  Enrollment 
limited  to  20.  Signature  of  Instructor  required 
on  course  enrollment  card.  May  not  be  dropped 
at  mid-year  with  credit.  May  not  be  entered  at 
mid-year.  Studio  fee  per  semester:  $20.00.  All 
studio  courses  are  full  year  courses  beginning  in 
the  Fall.  This  is  a  beginning  level  course.  Prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  freshment  and  sophomores. 
Does  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the 
School  of  Creative  Arts.  Does  satisfy  Creative 
Arts   component   of  the    University   Studies 
Curriculum. 
Organization  of  natural  and  abstract  forms  in 
space.  Psychological  and  emotive  potential  of 
composition  and  color.  Exploration  of  the 
working  materials  of  the  painter. 

FA  103 
Life  Drawing 

Prerequisites:  consent  of  Instructor.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 
Enrollment  limited  to  25.  Signature  of  Instruc- 
tor required  on  course  enrollment  card.  May 
not  be  dropped  at  mid-year  with  credit.  May 
not  be  entered  at  mid-year.  Studio  fee  per 
semester:  $15.00.  This  studio  course  is  a  full 
year  course  beginning  in  the  Fall.  This  is  a 
beginning  level  course.  Does  meet  the  distribu- 
tion requirement  in  the  School  of  Creative 
Arts.  Does  satisfy  Creative  Arts  component  of 
the  University  Studies  Curriculum. 
Observation  and  study  of  basic  shapes  in 
nature  and  their  application  to  drawing  the 
figure. 

Sec.  1  Mr.  Markman 

XII,XIII,XIV/  M  2-5     Goldman-Schwartz  126 
Sec.  2  Ms.  Jencks 

V,  VII,  VIII/W  10-1  Goldman-Schwartz  124 
Sec.  3  Ms.  Lichtman 

VI.IX/T  10-1  Goldman-Schwartz  126 

Sec.  4  Ms.  Lichtman 
XV.XVII/T  2-5  Goldman-Schwartz  126 

FA  104  XII/XIII/XIV     W2-5 

Advanced  Life  Drawing 

Mr.  Georges  Goldman-Schwartz  126 

Prerequisites:  FA  103  or  consent  of  Instructor. 
Enrollment  limited  to  20.  Signature  of  Instruc- 
tor required  on  course  enrollment  card.  May  not 
be  dropped  at  mid-year  with  credit.  May  not  be 
entered  at  mid-year.  Studio  fee  per  semester: 
$15.00.  This  studio  course  is  a  full  year  course 


♦Not  to  be  offered  in  the  Fall  Term  of  1982-83 
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beginning  in  the  Fall.  Does  meet  the  distribution 

requirement  in  the  School  of  Creative  Arts. 

Does  satisfy  Creative  Arts  component  of  the 

University  Studies  Curriculum. 
Advanced  study  of  drawing  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  human  figure,  its  anatomy  and 
structural  design.  Individual  expression  is  en- 
couraged and  the  use  of  drawing  in  pictorial 
composition  is  explored. 

FA  108  V/VI/IX     Th  10-1 

Advanced  Painting 

Mr.  Georges  Goldman-Schwartz  126 

Prerequisites:  Consent  of  Instructor.  Enrollment 
limited  to  20.  Signature  of  Instructor  required 
on  course  enrollment  card.  May  not  be  dropped 
at  mid-year  with  credit.  May  not  be  entered  at 
mid-year.  Studio  fee  per  semester:  $20.00.  This 
studio  course  is  a  full  year  course  beginning  in 
the  Fall.  Does  meet  the  distribution  requirement 
in  the  School  of  Creative  Arts.  Does  satisfy  the 
Creative  Arts  component  of  the  University  Stu- 
dies Curriculum. 
A  workshop  course  which  will  stress  creative 
individual  work  in  painting.  The  study  of  nat- 
ural forms  from  life,  as  well  as  the  organiza- 
tion of  forms  from  the  imagination,  will  be 
undertaken.  The  employment  of  the  technical 
means  of  art  towards  personal  artistic  expres- 
sion in  painting  will  be  explored. 

FA  109  VI/IX     T  10-1 

Advanced  Painting  in  the  Abstract  Mode 

Mr.  Campbell  Goldman-Schwartz  124 

Prerequisites:    consent  of  Instructor.     Enrol- 
lment limited  to  25.  Signature  of  Instructor 
required  on  course  enrollment  card.  May  not  be 
dropped  at  mid-year  with  credit.  May  not  be 
entered  at  mid-year.  Studio  fee  per  Semester: 
$15.00.  This  studio  course  is  a  full  year  course 
beginning  in  the  Fall.  Does  meet  the  distribution 
requirement  in  the  School  of  Creative  Arts. 
Does  satisfy  Creative  Arts  component  of  the 
University  Studies  Curriculum. 
'Painting  in  the  Abstract  Mode' 
An  investigation  of  abstract  concept  in  paint- 
ing, including  approaches  towards  materials 
and  content. 

FA  111  VII/VIII     M  W  11-1 

Sculpture 

Mr.  Markman  Goldman-Schwartz  130 

Prerequisites:  consent  of  Instructor.  Enrollment 
limited  to  20.  Signature  of  Instructor  required 
on  course  enrollment  card.  May  not  be  dropped 
at  mid-year  with  credit.  May  not  be  entered  at 
mid-year.  Studio  fee  per  semester:  $40.00.  This 
studio  course  is  a  full  year  course  beginning  in 
the  Fall.  Additional  out-of-class  hours  may  be 
required.  This  is  a  beginning  level  course.  Pref- 


erence will  be  given  to  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores. Does  meet  the  distribution  requirement 
in  the  School  of  Creative  Arts.  Does  satisfy 
Creative  Arts  component  of  the  University  Stu- 
dies Curriculum. 
Study  of  complex  forms  in  nature  and  tem- 
poral aspects  of  space.  Introduction  to  clay 
modelling,  plaster  mold  making  and  casting, 
and  kiln  operation.  The  focus  of  this  course 
will  be  form  and  composition  from  the  live 
model. 

FA  112  XI11/XIV     W  Th  3-5 

Advanced  Sculpture 

Ms.  Jencks  Goldman-Schwartz  130 

Prerequisites:  FA  111  and  consent  of  Instructor. 
Enrollment  limited  to  15.  Signature  of  Instruc- 
tor required  on  course  enrollment  card.  May  not 
be  dropped  at  mid-year  with  credit.  May  not 
entered  at  mid-year.  Studio  fee  per  semester: 
$40.00.  This  studio  course  is  a  full  year  course 
beginning  in  the  Fall.  Does  meet  the  distribution 
requirement  in  the  School  of  Creative  Arts. 
Does  satisfy  Creative  Arts  component  of  the 
University  Studies  Curriculum. 
A  workshop  course  exploring  traditional  and 
modern  styles  and  techniques.  Stress  on  design 
and  figure  composition. 

FA  113  W  Th  2-5 

Advanced  Sculpture  —  Project 

Ms.  Jencks  Goldman-Schwartz  130 

Prerequisites:  FA  1 1 1  and  consent  of  Instructor. 
Enrollment  limited  to  15.   Signature  of  the 
Instructor  required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Does  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the 
School  of  Creative  Arts.  Does  satisfy  Creative 
Arts  component  of  the  University  Studies  Cur- 
riculum. This  studio  course  is  a  full-year  course 
beginning  in  the  Fall.  May  not  be  dropped  at 
mid-year  with  credit.  May  not  be  entered  at 
mid-year.  Studio  fee:  $40.  per  semester 
This  is  a  special  project  which  involves  build- 
ing a  lifesize  figure  in  terra  cotta  and  firing  it. 
By  permission  of  instructor  only. 

FA  115a  W  10-1 

Workshop  in  Printmaking:  Intaglio 

Ms.  Lichtman  Goldman-Schwartz  121 

Prerequisites:  FA  1  or  FA  103  and  consent  of 
Instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  20.  Signature 
of  Instructor  required  on  course  enrollment 
card.  Studio  fee  per  semester:  $30.00.  Does  meet 
the  distribution  requirement  in  the  School  of 
Creative  Arts.  Does  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts 
component  of  the  University  Studies  Curriculum. 
A  one  semester  intensive  workshop  for  stu- 
dents wishing  to  explore  issues  of  drawing  and 
image  making  through  the  techniques  of  etch- 
ing and  aquatint. 
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ART  HISTORY 
*FA  120a 
Modern  Architecture 

Mr.  Bernstein 


III     MWF9 


FA  121a 

Contemporary  Architecture 

Mr.  Bernstein  Pollack  1 

Prerequisites:  FA  21  or  FA  120.  Enrollment 
limited  to  60.  Signature  of  the  Instructor  required 
on  course  enrollment  card.  Does  meet  distribu- 
tion requirement  in  the  School  of  Creative  Arts. 
Does  satisfy  Creative  Arts  component  of  the 
University  Studies  Curriculum. 
A  study  of  stylistic  and  technological  devel- 
opments in  Post-World  War  II  architecture. 

*FA  122a 
(AMSTD  122a) 
American  Architecture  and  Painting 

Mr.  Bernstein 

FA  123a  VII     M  W  11  F12 

(AMSTD  126a) 

American  Painting  and  Sculpture 

Mr.  Bernstein  Pollack  1 

Enrollment  limited  to  60.  Signature  of  Instruc- 
tor required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Does 
meet  distribution  requirement  in  the  School  of 
Creative  Arts.  Does  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts 
component  of  the  University  Studies  Curriculum. 
A  survey  of  American  painting  and  sculpture 
from  colonial  period  to  the  present. 

*FA  160a 
Seventeenth  Century  Art 

Ms.  Nissman 

*FA  170bR 

Nineteenth  Century  European  Painting  and 
Sculpture 

Ms.  Scott 


*FA  182a 
Introduction  to  the  Art  of  China  I 

Mr.  Maeda 

FA  191bR  XV     T  2-4  3rd  hr  TBA 

Advanced  Studies  in  Renaissance  Art 

Mr.  Borgo  Pollack  7 

Prerequisites:  Enrollment  limited  to  12.  Signa- 
ture of  Instructor  required  on  course  enrollment 
card.  Consent  of  Instructor.  Does  meet  the  dis- 
tribution requirement  in  the  School  of  Creative 
Arts.  Does  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  component 
of  the  University  Studies  Curriculum. 

*FA  192a 
Advanced  Studies  in  Modern  Art 

Staff 

*FA  195a 
(ANTHR  153a) 
Primitive  Art 

Staff 

FA  196a  TBA,  Consult  Instructor 

Advanced  Studies  in  Seventeenth  and  Eight- 
eenth Century  Art 

Ms.  Nissman  Pollack  7 

Prerequisites:  FA  10,  FA  36a,  FA  160a.  Enrol- 
lment limited  to  12.  Signature  of  Instructor 
required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Does  meet 
the  distribution  requirement  in  the  School  of 
Creative  Arts.  Does  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts 
component  of  the  University  Studies  Curriculum. 

Gian  Lorenzo  Bernini  and  the  splendor  of 

Baroque  sculpture. 
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FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Faculty:  See  ROMANCE  AND  COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION 

A.  EULIT  100a,  in  the  first  year  of  concentration. 

B.  Advanced  language  study:  FREN  106b. 

C.  Early  literary  movement  studies:  any  THREE  of  the  following  courses:  FREN  112a,  116b,  117a,  118b. 

D.  To  complete  the  French  Literature  course  requirement,  concentrators  may  offer  any  THREE  addi- 
tional semester  courses  numbered  above  106  in  the  French  Literature  offerings. 

E.  All  concentrators  are  required  to  complete  the  Senior  Seminar,  in  one  of  the  following  two  ways:  (1) 
EULIT  97a:  Senior  Essay,  (2)  EULIT  99:  Senior  Honors  Thesis.  Departmental  honors  candidates  must 
elect  the  Thesis  option  and  enroll  in  EULIT  99  (which  is  a  full  year  course),  after  having  first  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  Ad  visor  to  Concentrators  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year.  H  onors  will  be  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  cumulative  excellence  in  all  courses  taken  in  the  concentration,  including  the  Senior  Seminar. 

F.  Students  may  petition  the  Curriculum  Committee  for  changes  in  the  above  program.  Certain  offerings 
in  French  literature,  marked  #  below,  are  open  to  all  students  and  are  conducted  in  English  with  a  dual 
reading  list,  each  text  being  available  in  the  original  language  and  in  English  translation.  Students  wishing 
credit  toward  the  French  concentration  for  such  courses  will  be  required  to  do  all  the  reading  in  the 
original.  These  courses  do  meet  the  Distribution  Requirement  in  the  Humanities  but  do  not  meet  the 
Foreign  Language  Requirement. 


FREN  11a 
Beginning  French 

Enrollment  limited  to  18. 
For  students  who  have  had  no  previous  study 
of  French.  Training  and  practice  in  listening, 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing.  Weekly  pres- 
entation of  audio-visual  materials.  Five  class 
hours  per  week,  plus  one  hour  of  assigned 
language  laboratory.  (Students  should  should 
take  FREN  12  in  the  semester  following  the 
completion  of  FREN  11.) 
Sec.  1  Mr.  Joseph  and  Staff 
IV/TTh9F10  Goldingl07 

Sec.  2  Mr.  Iandoli  and  Staff 
XI,VIII/M  W12  T  Fl  Th  F2  Olin-Sang  201 

FREN  12bR 
Elementary  French 

Prerequisites:  FREN  11  or  the  equivalent.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  18. 

For  students  with  some  previous  study  of 

French.  Beginning  with  a  review  of  material 

from  FREN  1 1,  this  is  a  continuation  of  that 

course  (see  above  description). 

Sec.  1  Ms.  Boulton  and  Staff 

IV,V/M  W  10  T9  Th9,10  F10    Shiffman  123 

Sec.  2  Mr.  Joseph  and  Staff 

TBA  TBA 

Sec.  3  Mr.  RovercTi  and  Staff 

III,XI/M  W  F9  Tl  Th  F2         Shiffman  123 

FREN  13a 
Intermediate  French 

Prerequisites:  FREN  12  or  the  equivalent.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  18. 
Review  of  grammar  difficulties,  and  develop- 
ment of  oral  and  written  skills.  Readings  in 
French  literature  and  civilization,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  music  and  film.  Three  class  hours  per 


week,  plus  one  hour  of  language  laboratory. 

Sec.  1   Ms.  Boulton 

XI/TlThF2  Shiffman  125 

Sec.  2  Mr.  Wander 

III/  M  W  F  9  Shiffman  122 

Sec.  3  Mr.  Rousseau 

V  M  W  Th  10  Shiffman  120 

Sec.  4  Mr.  RovercTi 

TBA  TBA 

Sec.  5  Ms.  Marx-Scouras 

XII/  M  W  2,  3rd  hr  TBA  Golding  109 

Sec.  6  Mr.  Wander 

TBA  TBA 

Sec.  7  Mr.  Iandoli 

IV/T  Th9  F10  Shiffman  120 

FREN  14bR 
Advanced  French 

Prerequisites:  FREN  13  or  the  equivalent.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  18. 
Literary  Track:  Sections  1,  2,  6 
Cultural  Track:  Sections  3,  4,  5,  7 
Study  of  literary  and  cultural  writings,  and 
development  of  the  ability  to  speak  and  write 
the  French  language.  Students  may  choose 
either  the  literary  or  cultural  track.  The  literary 
track  includes  masterpieces  of  drama,  prose 
and  poetry  from  the  seventeenth  to  twentieth 
century.  The  cultural  track  includes  an  interdis- 
ciplinary unit  on  Louis  XIV  and  the  seventeeth 
century,  a  study  of  contemporary  French 
newspaper  articles,  and  selections  from  women 
writers.  All  sections  will  be  conducted  in 
French,  and  papers  written  in  French.  There 
will  be  a  midterm  and  a  final  examination  for 
all  sections.  Three  class  hours  per  week,  with 
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optional  language  laboratory  work. 

Sec.  1  (L)  Ms.  Boulton 

VI/TlOThF  11 

Sec.  2  (L)  Mr.  Gendzier 

IV/TTh  8:30-10 

Sec.  3  (C)  Ms.  Harth 

XII/XIII  MW  2-3:30 

Sec.  4  (C)  Mr.  Kaplan 

IV/TTh  9  F10 

Sec.  5  (C)  Mr.  Rousseau 

X/MWTh  1 

Sec.  6  (L)  Mr.  Wander 

TBA 

Sec.  7  (C)  Mr.  Rovercli 

VIII/M  W  12  Fl 


Shiffman  123 

Shiffman  122 

Shiffman  216 

Shiffman  217 

Shiffman  120 

TBA 

Brown  316 
Consult  Instructor 


EULIT  97a 
Senior  Essay 

Mr.  Lansing 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
This  course  should  be  taken  by  those  senior 
concentrators  in  the  areas  of  Comparative 
Literature,  French,  German,  Russian  and 
Spanish  who  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  for 
Honors. 

FREN  98a  Consult  Advisor 

Independent  Study 

Staff 

Prerequisites:  May  be  taken  only  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  advisor  to  concentrators  and  the 
chair  of  the  department.  Signature  of  Instructor 
required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Reading  and  reports  under  faculty  supervision. 

EULIT  99  Consult  Instructor 

Senior  Honors  Thesis 

Mr.  Lansing  Golding  101 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
This  is  a  full  year  course  which  must  be  taken 
by  all  senior  concentrators  in  the  areas  of 
Comparative  Literature,  French,  German, 
Russian  and  Spanish  who  wish  to  undertake 
Honors  work. 

EULIT  100a  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

Critical  Approaches  to  European  Literature 
Mr.  Lansing  Shiffman  120 

This  course  aimed  at  identifying  and  solving 
problems  in  literary  criticism,  both  practical 
and  theoretical,  and  seeks  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  reader's  critical  response  to  liter- 
ature. Includes  discussion  of  historical  and 
biographical  critics,  New  Criticism,  and  the 
more  recent  reader's  response  criticism.  Read- 
ings from  brief  critical  texts,  and  literary  texts 
of  Conrad,  Lardner,  James,  Ibsen,  Kafka, 
Tolstoy,  and  Pirandello. 


FREN  106bR  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

Advanced  French  Conversation  and 
Composition 

Mr.  Rousseau  Shiffman  218 

Prerequisites:  Concentration  in  French  or  per- 
mission of  Instructor.  Does  NOT  meet  the  For- 
eign Language  Requirement. 
An  intensive  course  in  speaking  French. 
Development  of  conversation  skills  and  com- 
position. Discussions  and  essays  will  center 
around  newspaper  articles  from  Le  Monde 
about  France  in  the  modern  world. 

♦FREN  112a 
The  French  Middle  Ages 

Staff 

FREN116bR  XI     Tl  Th  F  2 

The  French  Renaissance 

Mr.  Joseph  Shiffman  122 

Prerequisites:  FREN  14  or  permission  of 
Instructor. 
An  examination  of  sixteenth  century  French 
literature  as  it  comes  to  terms  with  cultural 
renewal.  Background:  the  Italian  influence; 
Humanism  and  Protestantism;  Platonism. 
Readings  from  Rabelais,  the  Pleiade  (Ronsard 
and  Du  Bellay),  Montaigne,  and  others. 

♦FREN  117a 
French  Classicism 

Staff 

FREN118bR  XV     T  2-4  3rd  TBA 

The  French  Enlightenment:  Mirrors  and  Masks 
in  Eighteenth-Century  French  Fiction 

Ms.  Good  Shiffman  122 

Prerequisites:  FREN  14  or  permission  of 
Instructor. 
A  close  reading  of  eighteenth-century  novels, 
plays,  and  contes  to  investigate  the  fabric  of 
recurring  themes  (devices  of  self-advantage; 
coquetry,  hypocrisy,  manipulation  of  others, 
etc.)  and  various  modes  of  literary  self-con- 
sciousness (self-conscious  narration,  the  expli- 
cit relationship  between  spectator  and  spec- 
tacle, etc.).  Texts  include  works  by  Prevost, 
Marivaux,  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Beau- 
marchais,  Laclos. 

*FREN  125a 
French  Poetry  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
Revolution 

Staff 

*FREN  138bR 
Nineteenth-Century  French  Fiction 

Mr.  Sachs 

*FREN  149a 
Twentieth  Century  French  Fiction 

Staff 
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*FREN  155a  Bruyere),  and  those  they  influenced  in  the 

Literature  and  Ideology  18th,  19th  and  20th  centuries:  Montesquieu, 

Ms.  Scouras  Rousseau,  Laclos,  Stendhal,  Proust,  Camus. 

*FREN  160a  *FREN  185a 

From  Anti-Rationalism  to  "Engagement"  Literature,  Art,  and  Criticism:  Baudelaire  and 

Staff  His  Contemporaries 

FREN170bR                           IX     T 11-1  Thl2  Staff 

The  Moralist  Tradition  in  French  Literature  *FREN  190a 

Mr.  Gendzier                                 Shiffman  122  Major  Authors  Seminar 

Prerequisites:  FREN  14  or  permission  of  Staff 
Instructor. 

An  examination  of  the  classical  "Moralistes" 

(La  Rochefoucauld,  Mme.  de  La  Fayette,  La 


GENERAL  SCIENCE 

Committee:  Professor  Jerome  A.  Schiff,  Chair  (Undergraduate  Advising  Head);  Professors  Richard  S. 
Palais,  Hugh  Pendleton*,  Colin  Steel;  Associate  Professor  Christopher  Miller;  Ex-Officio:  Professor 
Eugene  Gross,  Chair,  Science  Council. 

*On  Leave  Fall  Term  1982-83. 
The  General  Science  program  is  designed  for  students  planning  to  enter  interdisciplinary  fields,  to  teach 
science  in  secondary  schools,  to  enter  medicine,  public  health,  dentistry,  veterinary  medicine  and  their  allied 
fields,  to  enter  the  optometry  profession,  to  enter  the  field  of  biomedical  engineering,  or  to  undertake  other 
programs  requiring  a  general  scientific  background  or  a  particular  mixture  of  science  courses.  Joint  majors 
with  other  departments  in  the  sciences  are  also  possible.  Students  who  intend  to  do  graduate  work  in  a 
specific  scientific  field  are  advised  to  fulfill  the  undergraduate  requirements  for  concentration  in  that  field. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION 

A.  Required  of  all  candidates:  BIOCHEM  21a  or  BIOL  21b;  BIOL  20a;  BIOL  12a,  b;  CHEM  1  la  with  18a 
or  CHEM  15a  with  19a,  and  CHEM  21b  with  CHEM  27b.  MATH  10a,  b  or  1  la,  b  or  12a,  b;  PHYS  10a,  b  or 
1  la,  b  with  18a,  b  or  19a,  b.  A  minimum  grade  of  C  in  each  of  these  required  courses  is  necessary  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  the  major. 

B.  Elective  Courses:  With  the  approval  of  the  program's  advising  head,  a  candidate  in  the  General  Science 
Program  must  also  offer  the  equivalent  of  six  advanced  semester  courses  from  the  offerings  of  the  School  of 
Science.  Such  courses  must  be  selected  from  at  least  two  and  not  more  than  four  fields  within  the  School  of 
Science.  The  following  courses  may  not  be  elected:  All  courses  designed  exclusively  to  meet  the  distribution 
requirements  such  as  Biological  Science,  Physical  Science,  etc.;  all  courses  numbered  below  10,  or  90  to  99; 
courses  outside  the  School  of  Science;  Computer  Science  courses  numbered  below  13.  It  is  strongly 
recommended  that  at  least  one  elective  be  chosen  from  Computer  Science  13  and  above.  Candidates 
offering  elective  courses  having  laboratories  (except  Physical  Chemistry)  are  required  to  enroll  in  any 
laboratories  accompanying  the  course;  e.g.  students  offering  CHEM  22a  and  31b,  must  also  complete 
CHEM  28a  and  38b. 

C.  No  course  offered  for  concentration  requirements  in  General  Science  may  be  taken  Pass/  Fail.  No  more 
than  one  grade  of  D  in  a  semester  course  will  be  allowed  among  the  elective  courses  offered  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  this  concentration. 

D.  Honors  Program:  Concentrators  in  General  Science  who  wish  to  earn  a  degree  with  honors  in  General 
Science  must  satisfactorily  complete  an  honors  program.  No  later  than  September  of  the  year  in  which 
honors  are  to  be  earned,  the  candidate  petitions  the  General  Science  Committee  to  devise  an  honors 
program  for  the  student  consisting  of  laboratory  research,  special  courses  or  both.  Approval  of  this  petition 
is  required  to  admit  a  student  to  the  honors  program.  Laboratory  research  is  conducted  under  the 
sponsorship  of  a  faculty  member  of  the  School  of  Science;  the  student  enrolls  in  the  99  course  offered  by  the 
department  to  which  the  sponsor  belongs.  If  a  student  wishes  to  work  with  a  research  director  outside  of  the 
School  of  Science  or  outside  of  Brandeis,  a  faculty  member  of  the  Brandeis  School  of  Science  must  consent 
to  act  as  the  local  sponsor.  On  completion  of  the  thesis  the  sponsor  (or  outside  research  director  and  local 
sponsor)  makes  a  recommendation  for  honors  to  the  General  Science  Committee  to  accompany  the 
submission  of  the  thesis.  The  General  Science  Committee  will  then  determine  whether  the  student  has 
successfully  completed  the  honors  program  and  will  recommend  the  level  of  honors  to  be  awarded. 
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GERMANIC  AND  SLAVIC  LANGUAGES 

Associate  Professor  Robert  Szulkin,  Chair 

German: 

Professor  Harry  Zohn  (Undergraduate  Advising  Head);  Associate  Professor  Eberhard  Frey;  Lecturer 
(with  the  rank  of  Assistant  Professor)  Rudolph  Hofmeister. 

Russian: 

Associate  Professors  Margaret  Dalton,  Robert  Szulkin  (Undergraduate  Advising  Head);  Lecturer  (with 

the  rank  of  Assistant  Professor)  David  A.  Hanson. 

For  course  offerings  and  requirements  for  concentration,  see  German  and  Russian. 

GERMANIC  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION 

A.  EULIT  100a  in  the  first  year  of  the  concentration. 

B.  Advanced  language  and  literature  study:  1 02a,  1 06a,  1 1 0a,  1 20a,  1 30b,  1 40a;  any  two  of  the  following: 
GER  160b,  170b,  180a. 

C.  All  concentrators  are  required  to  complete  the  Senior  Seminar,  in  one  of  the  following  two  ways: 

(1)  EULIT  97a:  Senior  Essay 

(2)  EULIT  99:  Senior  Honors  Thesis 

Departmental  honors  candidates  must  elect  the  thesis  option  and  enroll  in  EULIT  99  (which  is  a  full  year 
course),  after  having  first  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Advising  Head  of  German  Language  and  Literature 
at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year.  Honors  will  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  cumulative  excellence  in  all 
courses  taken  in  the  concentration,  including  the  Senior  Seminar.  Certain  offerings  in  German  literature, 
marked  #,  are  open  to  all  students  and  are  conducted  in  English  with  readings  in  English.  These  courses  do 
not  meet  the  Foreign  Language  Requirement  and  (except  for  GER  170b)  do  not  count  toward  a 
concentration  in  German.  They  are  recommended  for  meeting  the  Humanities  distribution  requirement. 
(Students  wishing  credit  toward  the  German  concentration  for  GER  1 70b  will  be  required  to  do  readings 
in  German.) 


GER  11a  IH/IV     M-F  9  F10 

Beginning  German 

Mr.  Hofmeister  and  Staff  Shiffman  125 

Enrollment  limited  to  18. 
This  course  is  intended  for  students  with  little 
or  no  previous  knowledge  of  German.  Empha- 
sis will  be  placed  on  comprehending,  reading, 
writing,  and  conversing  in  German.  Five  class 
hours  per  week,  plus  one  hour  in  the  language 
laboratory  developing  aural-oral  skills. 

GER  12bR        V/VI     M  T  W  Th  10  TH  F  11 

Continuing  German 

Messrs.  Frey  and  Hoffmeister       Shiffman  125 

Prerequisites:  GER  11  or  the  equivalent.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  18. 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  GER  1 1  with 
special  emphasis  on  reading,  writing,  and 
speaking.  The  textbook  from  German  1 1  will 
be  supplemented  with  a  vocabulary-building 
reader.  Five  class  hours  per  week,  plus  one  in 
the  language  laboratory. 


GER  13a 
Intermediate  German 

Mr.  Hofmeister 


VII/IX     T  Th  F  12 


Shiffman  125 
Lab:  F10 
Prerequisites:  GER  12  or  the  equivalent.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  18. 
The  major  objectives  of  this  course  are  system- 


atic grammar  review,  expansion  of  vocabulary, 
reading  of  literary  and  expository  prose,  writ- 
ing of  short  essays,  and  conversation  in 
German.  A  review  grammar  and  a  reader  will 
be  used,  with  occasional  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine articles.  Three  class  hours  per  week,  plus 
one  in  the  language  laboratory. 
GER14bR  X     MWThl 

Advanced  German 

Mr.  Zohn  Shiffman  125 

Lab:  Th2 
Prerequisites:  GER  13  or  the  equivalent.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  18. 
Conducted  entirely  in  German,  this  course  will 
continue  to  enhance  the  various  language 
skills.  Reading  and  discussion  of  broadly  cul- 
tural material.  Three  class  hours  per  week, 
supplemented  with  one  hour  in  the  language 
laboratory. 
EULIT  97a  Consult  Instructor 

Senior  Essay 
Mr.  Lansing 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
This  course  should  be  taken  by  those  senior 
concentrators  in  the  areas  of  Comparative 
Literature,  French,  German,  Russian  and 
Spanish  who  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  for 
Honors. 
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GER  98a  Consult  Advisor 

Independent  Study 

Staff 

May  be  taken  only  with  the  permission  of  the 
Advisor  to  Concentrators.  Signature  of  Instruc- 
tor required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Reading  and  reports  under  faculty  supervision. 

EULIT  99  Consult  Instructor 

Senior  Honors  Thesis 

Mr.  Lansing 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
This  is  a  full  year  course  which  must  be  taken 
by  all  senior  concentrators  in  the  areas  of 
Comparative  Literature,  French,  German, 
Russian  and  Spanish  who  wish  to  undertake 
Honors  work. 

EULIT  100a  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

Critical  Approaches  to  European  Literature 

Mr.  Lansing  Shiffman  120 

This  course  is  aimed  at  identifying  and  solving 
problems  in  literary  criticism,  both  practical 
and  theoretical,  and  seeks  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  reader's  critical  response  to 
literature.  Includes  discussion  of  historical 
and  biographical  critics,  New  Criticism,  and 
the  more  recent  reader's  response  criticism. 
Readings  from  brief  critical  texts,  and  literary 
texts  of  Conrad,  Lardner,  James,  Ibsen,  Kafka, 
Tolstoy,  and  Pirandello. 

*GER  102a 
German  Literature  Before  1700 

Staff 

*GER  110a 
Introduction  to  the  Life  and  Works  of  Goethe 

Mr.  Zohn 

*GER  120a  From  Enlightenment  to  Idealism: 
Lessing,  Lenz,  Schiller 

Staff 


GER  140a  XI/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

German  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 

Mr.  Zohn  Shiffman  125 

Prerequisites:  GER  14  or  the  equivalent. 
A  study  of  German,  Austrian,  and  Swiss 
prose,  poetry,  and  drama  from  Heine  to 
Hauptmann,  including  the  major  figures  of 
"Young  German,"  Poetic  Realism,  and  Realism 
(Buchner,  Droste-Hulshoff,  Morike,  Grill- 
parzer,  Gotthelf,  Hebbel,  Stifter,  Nestroy, 
Keller,  Raabe,  Fontane,  etc.).  Lectures  and 
readings  in  German. 

#GER170bR  VII/VIII    M  W  11-12:30 

Starting  from  Zero:  German  Literature  Since 
World  War  II 

Mr.  Frey  Shiffman  125 

Open  to  all  students  without  prerequisites.  Does 
NOT  meet  the  Foreign  Language  Requirement. 
We  will  trace  the  efforts  of  a  new  generation  of 
German  writers  in  both  West  and  East  Ger- 
many to  come  to  terms  with  the  horrors  of  war 
and  totalitarianism  and  with  the  materialism 
of  the  post-war  "economic  miracle".  Literary 
investigation  will  focus  on  major  writers  and 
poets  such  as  Grass,  Johnson,  Lenz,  Wolf, 
Boll,  Celan,  Sachs,  Bachmann,  Diirrenmatt, 
Frisch,  Weiss  and  Handke.  Class  discussions 
will  be  in  English.  Readings  available  in 
German  for  concentrators,  and  in  English 
translation.  Viewing  of  recent  German  films 
will  supplement  the  reading  material. 

*GER  180a 
Twentieth  Century  Prose:  Mann,  Kafka,  Hesse 

Mr.  Frey 


GREEK 

See  Classical  and  Oriental  Studies 


HEBREW 

See  Near  Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies 


HIATT  INSTITUTE  IN  ISRAEL 

Brandeis  University,  through  its  Jacob  Hiatt  Institute,  offers  to  students  from  Brandeis  and  other 
American  universities  a  program  of  study  in  Israel.  Since  the  Institute  was  founded  in  1961  by  Brandeis 
Trustee  Jacob  Hiatt  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  more  than  600  students  from  more  than  sixty  colleges  have 
participated  in  the  summer/ fall  program,  which  emphasizes  the  social  sciences.  Hiatt  students  spend  the 
summer  studying  Hebrew  in  an  intensive  language  program  (ulpan)  and  traveling  extensively  throughout 
the  country.  During  the  fall  they  take  a  program  of  four  courses  taught  by  faculty  from  Israeli  institutions 
of  higher  learning  or  occasionally  by  Brandeis  professors  on  sabbatical  leave.  Instruction  is  in  English. 
The  Institute  also  offers  an  opportunity  for  selected  students  to  undertake  a  program  of  intensive 
independent  study  or  research  combined  with  advanced  level  seminars  in  specific  social  science 
disciplines. 

The  Hiatt  Institute  is  open  to  students  who  will  have  satisfactorily  completed  at  least  four  semesters  of 
work  in  an  accredited  college  or  university  prior  to  departure.  Brandeis  students  may  enroll  during  their 
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sophomore  year.  Applicants  should  have  maintained  at  least  a  B  average.  Prior  knowledge  of  Hebrew  is 
not  required,  but  the  applicant  should  have  taken  at  least  one  introductory  course  in  the  social  sciences, 
preferably  in  political  science  or  sociology. 

All  students  attending  the  Hiatt  Institute  must  take  an  appropriate  level  course  in  Hebrew.  For  course 
description  of  HEB  11  Ha,  12Ha,  13Ha,and  14Ha,  please  see  the  course  descriptions  under  NEJS  for  HEB 
11a,  12b,  13a,  and  14b. 


98Ha* 
Independent  Study 

Staff 
Qualified  students  may  request  permission 
from  the  Director  to  pursue  a  course  of  inde- 
pendent study  under  the  supervision  of  a  tutor 
selected  by  the  Institute.  The  Director  may 
grant  or  deny  such  permission  according  to  the 
resource  personnel  available  and  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  work  to  the  interests  of  the 
Hiatt  Institute. 

*The  appropriate  departmental  designation  will 
be  determined  by  the  subject  of  the  student's 
independent  study. 

CLORS  HOHa 

(NEJS  HOHa) 

Jerusalem:  An  Archaeological  Study  of  Urban 

Forms 

Ms.  Gonen 
The  course  offers  a  basic  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  archaeological  work  as  part  of  the 
general  field  of  historic  studies  through  a  sur- 
vey of  methods  of  digging,  dating  and  inter- 
preting the.  finds,  as  well  as  through  actual 
participation  in  an  archaeological  excavation. 
The  focus  is  on  the  major  urban  forms  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  of  the  First  and  Second 
Temple  periods.  The  data  includes  the  struc- 
tures dating  from  relevant  periods  in  the  his- 
tory of  Jerusalem,  especially  those  revealed  by 
archaeological  excavations.  Emphasis  is  on 
problems  of  interpreting  the  finds  and  the  pro- 
cess of  solving  problems  in  the  topography 
and  history  of  Jerusalem.  The  objective  is  to 
enable  the  students  to  appreciate  the  unusually 
complicated  development  of  the  city  and  the 
contribution  of  archaeology  to  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  its  ancient  forms. 

NEJS  16Ha 
Biblical  History 

TBA 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  from  the 
exile  of  the  Judeans  in  586  B.C.E.  to  the  end  of 
the  Persian  period  about  330  B.C.E.  With  the 
aid  of  selected  readings  from  an  English  text- 
book and  intensive  study  of  the  related  Bibli- 
cal sources,  students  will  acquire  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  a  turbulent  age  in  Jewish  history.  They 
will  come  to  know  the  political  debacle  in 
Judea,  the  divergent  views  on  their  future,  the 
hopes  and  setbacks  connected  with  the  Resto- 


ration and  the  difference  between  the  desire 
and  goals  of  the  people  and  those  of  their 
leaders. 

*NEJS  18Ha 
Jerusalem  Cradle  of  Religion 

Staff 

NEJS  20Ha 

Social  and  Intellectual  History  of  the  Jews  in  the 

Modern  Period 

Mr.  Mendes-Flohr 
The  radical  transformation  of  the  social  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  Jews  in  the  modern 
period  will  be  examined  from  a  historical 
perspective.  Specifically,  this  transformation 
will  be  viewed  in  light  of  the  structure  of  tradi- 
tional Jewish  European  society  and  culture 
and  the  movements  of  Sabbatianism  and  Has- 
idism  that  indicated  a  weakening  of  that  struc- 
ture. Further  the  course  focuses  on  the  relation 
between  social  and  cultural  change  and  the 
intellectual  and  institutional  response  and 
adjustment  that  change  brought  forth  with 
Jewry:  ideological  assimilation,  Wissenschaft 
des  Judentums,  Reform,  Neo-Orthodoxy, 
Jewish  existentialism,  Jewish  socialism  and 
Zionism. 

NEJS  HOHa 

(CLORS  HOHa) 

Jerusalem:  An  Archaeological  Study  of  Urban 

Forms 

Ms.  Gonen 
See  CLORS  1  lOHa  above  for  course  descrip- 
tion. 

POL  131Ha 

The  Government  of  Israel 

Mr.  Galnoor 
The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  introduce  stu- 
dents to  the  Israeli  political  system,  the  consti- 
tutional framework,  formal  structure,  institu- 
tions, mode  of  operation,  and  main  problems. 
The  emphasis  is  on  the  period  after  1948,  but 
the  pre-state  origins  will  be  discussed  in  each 
subject.  Current  events  will  be  analyzed  within 
the  general  context  of  Israel's  political  develop- 
ment. 


♦Not  to  be  offered  in  the  Fall  Term  of  1982-83 
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SOC  97Ha 

Group  Readings  and  Research  in  Sociology 

Mr.  Cohen 
An  advanced,  research-oriented  seminar,  this 
course  focuses  on  the  social  and  geographical 
aspects  of  the  Israeli  urban  system.  The  seminar 
stresses  a  major  topic  developed  from  the 
perspective  of  the  social  sciences.  With  the 
advice  of  the  instructor,  each  student  selects  a 
well-defined  aspect  of  the  seminar  topic  as  the 
subject  of  independent  work  in  the  course.  The 
course  requirements  are  1)  weekly  seminar;  2) 
field  research  or  internship  placement;  3)  a 
30-50  page  research  paper. 


SOC  lilHa 

The  Social  Structure  of  Israel 

Mr.  Adler 
A  sociological  analysis  of  Israeli  society;  the 
hitorical  antecedents  of  contemporary  Israel 
and  the  main  characteristics  of  institutional 
continuity;  special  emphasis  on  the  polity, 
education,  youth  and  culture;  analysis  of  the 
Israeli  case  of  nation-building  under  condi- 
tions of  ethnic  plurality  and  socio-economic 
groups;  examination  of  institutional  measures 
employed  so  as  to  decrease  group  division; 
field  trips  to  illuminate  the  issues  under  discus- 
sion. 


HISTORY 

Professor  John  P.  Demos,  Chair;  University  Professor  Frank  E.  Manuel;  Professors  Rudolph  Binion, 
Eugene  C.  Black,  David  H.  Fischer*,  Morton  Keller,  Marvin  Meyers,  Stephen  Schuker**,  David  J. 
Steinberg  (Adjunct),  Milton  A.  Vanger;  Associate  Professors  Gregory  L.  Freeze,  John  Schrecker,  Bernard 
Wasserstein;  Assistant  Professors  Samuel  Conn***,  William  Kapelle,  Alice  A.  Kelikian,  Alexander  Keys- 
sar,  Hillel  Kieval,  James  Kloppenberg***,  Robert  A.  Schneider. 
*On  leave  Fall  Term  1982-83 
**On  leave  Spring  Term  1982-83 
***On  leave  Academic  Year  1982-83 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION 

All  majors  are  expected  to  complete  satisfactorily  at  least  nine  semester  courses  in  history,  five  of  which 
must  be  taught  by  members  of  the  history  faculty.  Students  are  required  to  take  at  least  three  semesters  of 
survey  courses,  one  of  which  must  be  in  University  Studies  (HIST  la  to  19b),  the  other  two  of  which  can  be 
drawn  from  the  following:  21a,  21b,  22a,  51a,  51b,  71a,  71b,  80a  or  80b,  110a,  110b.  Ordinarily,  these 
courses  should  be  taken  when  the  student  begins  his  concentration.  AP  credit  can  be  applied  towards 
fulfilling  the  survey  requirement  for  concentration,  but  the  student  must  still  take  nine  courses  to  meet  the 
departmental  requirement  for  concentration. 

The  following  courses  taught  in  1982-1983  in  other  departments  may  be  taken  for  history  credit: 
AAAS    70a  Introduction  to  Afro-American  History 
97b  Islam  in  West  Africa 

AMSTD  185bR  American  Political  Thought,  1945-1965 

CLORS  102a  Topics  in  Roman  History  to  27  BC:  A  Survey 

102b  Topics  in  Roman  History:  From  Republic  to  Empire 
109b  Imperial  Roman  History:  A  Survey 
145bR  From  Alexander  the  Great  to  Cleopatra  VII:  Egypt  Under  the  Ptolemies 
165a  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Civilization  of  the  Ancient  Near  East 
166a  Topics  in  Mespotamian  History:  2nd  Millennium  B.C. 

NEJS    68a  History  of  the  Jews  from  Maccabees  to  the  Spanish  Expulsion  of  1492 
68b  History  of  the  Jews  from  the  Spanish  Expulsion  of  1492  to  Present 
128a  Jews  and  Greeks 
128b  Jews  and  Romans 

141b  Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews  in  Western  Europe  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Present 
152b  A  History  of  Antisemitism 

POL  1 15a  American  Constitutional  Law  and  Theory 
168b  American  Foreign  Policy 

In  addition,  each  student  must  complete  one  major  research  paper.  That  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by 
doing  a  senior  honors  thesis,  by  taking  an  independent  study  course,  or  by  completing  a  course  in  which  a 
major  research  paper  is  required  (a  form  with  the  professor's  approval  is  needed).  This  obligation  is 
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normally  fulfilled  during  the  junior  or  senior  year. 

Up  to  two  history  courses  outside  the  department  may  be  used  to  meet  the  nine-course  requirement,  with  the 

approval  of  the  Department's  Advising  Head.  Transfer  students  and  those  taking  a  year's  study  abroad  may 

offer  up  to  four  semester  history  courses  taken  elsewhere.  To  apply  such  transfer  courses  to  the  history 

concentration,  the  student  must  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Department's  Advising  Head.  History  98a  and 

98b  (readings  in  History)  may  be  taken  by  students  on  a  subject  of  special  interest  that  is  not  covered  by  the 

regular  curriculum,  or  as  a  supplement  to  work  on  the  senior  honors  thesis.  The  consent  of  the  instructor  is 

required. 

History  99  (Senior  Research)  is  required  for  degrees  with  distinction.  It  must  be  taken  in  addition  to  the 

nine-course  major  requirement. 


For  additional  courses  in  History,  see  also  Uni- 
versity Studies  in  History  course  offerings 
(UHIST). 

♦HIST  21a 
Rise  of  Europe 

Staff 

*HIST  21bR 

A  Survey  of  Renaissance  and   Reformation 

Europe,  1350-1550 

Mr.  Cohn 
*HIST  22a 

Early  Modern  Europe 

Mr.  Cohn 

*HIST  51a 
American  History  1607-1860 

Staff 

HIST  71a  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

Latin  American  History,  Conquest  to  1890 

Mr.  Vanger  Olin-Sang  1 16 

An  introduction  to  the  historical  development 
of  Latin  America.  Conquest,  Empire,  Inde- 
pendence and,  concentrating  on  Argentina, 
Brazil  and  Mexico,  the  establishment  of  post- 
colonial  national  identities.  Recommended 
for  students  who  plan  to  take  only  one  course 
in  Latin  American  history. 

HIST  80a  VI     T10  Thll  3rd  hr  TBA 

Introduction  to  East  Asian  Civilization 

Mr.  Schrecker  Lown  2 

A  selective  introduction  to  the  development  of 
forms  of  thought,  social  and  political  institu- 
tions, and  distinctive  cultural  contributions  of 
China  and  Japan  from  early  times  to  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

HIST  98a  Consult  Instructor 

Readings  in  History 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card.  This  course  does  not  meet  the  distri- 
bution requirement  in  the  School  of  Social 
Science. 


HIST  99  Consult  Instructor 

Senior  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card.  This  course  does  not  meet  the  distri- 
bution requirement  in  the  School  of  Social 
Science. 
Seniors  who  are  candidates  for  degrees  with 
honors  in  History  are  required  to  register  for 
this  course  and,  under  the  direction  of  a 
member  of  the  faculty,  prepare  an  honors  the- 
sis on  a  suitable  topic. 

HIST  110a  III  M  W  F  9 

The  Civilization  of  the  Early  Middle  Ages 

Mr.  Kapelle  Olin-Sang  212 

General  survey  of  medieval  history  and  culture 
(philosophy,  literature,  art,  music).  Western 
Europe,  with  emphasis  on  selected  topics:  the 
Barbarians,  the  Church,  the  Carolingians, 
feudalism  and  manorialism,  the  Empire,  the 
lay  investiture  conflict.  Offered  in  cooperation 
with  other  members  of  the  Medieval  Studies 
program,  the  focus  being  primarily  historical. 

HIST  120a  Consult  Instructor 

Senior  Seminar  in  Medieval  Studies 

Mr.  Kapelle 

♦HIST  123a 
The  Renaissance 
Staff 

*HIST  125a 
The  General  Crisis  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
in  Europe 

Mr.  Schneider 

HIST  132a  VIII/X  M  W  12:30-2  3rd  hr  TBA 
European  Thought  and  Culture:  Marlowe  to 
Mill 

Mr.  Binion  Olin-Sang  124 

From  the  scientific  revolution,  through  the 
Enlightenment  and  Romanticism,  to  mid- 
nineteenth-century  scientism,  positivism,  and 
realism.  Social  and  moral  theory;  physics  and 
metaphysics;  plays,  poems,  novels. 


*Not  to  be  offered  in  the  Fall  Term  of  1982-83 
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HIST  133a  V     MWThlO 

The  Enlightenment 

Mr.  Manuel  OHn-Sangll2 

This  course  meets  distribution  requirement  in 
the  School  of  Social  Science.  Newton's  God, 
Voltaire  on  Pascal,  Vico's  New  Science,  Mon- 
tesquieu on  the  Laws,  Rousseau  on  Morals, 
Hume  on  Popular  Religion,  Gibbon  on  De- 
cline, Diderot's  Dilemma,  Condorcet  on  Pro- 
gress, Kant  and  Herder  on  World  History. 

♦HIST  134a 
Nineteenth-Century  Europe:  From  Revolution 
to  National  Unification  (1789-1870) 

Mr.  Black 

HIST  136a  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

The  Rise  of  Modern  Germany,  1648-1848 

Mr.  Freeze  OHn-Sang212 

This  course  is  a  systematic  survey  of  German 
history,  from  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
to  the  1848  Revolutions.  Particular  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  principal  areas  of  recent 
research  (in  social  and  demographic  history). 

HIST  138a  XI     Tl  Th2  3rd  hr  TBA 

Economy  and  Society  in  Europe,  1750-1900 

Ms.  Kelikian  Olin-Sang  104 

An  examination  of  industrialization  and  social 
change  in  European  communities  during  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  The  cul- 
tural, economic  and  political  consequences  of 
commercial  expansion  and  urban  growth  will 
be  traced  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy 
and  Spain. 

*HIST  139a 
Women  in  Modern  Europe 
Staff 

♦HIST  141bR 
Studies  in  British  History:  1830  to  the  Present 

Mr.  Black 

♦HIST  142a 
Twentieth  Century  Europe 

Mr.  Schuker 

♦HIST  147a 
Rise  of  Imperial  Russia 

Mr.  Freeze 

♦HIST  148a 
Revolutionary  Russia  1890-1917 

Mr.  Freeze 


HIST  150a  X     M  W  Th  1 

Colonial  America:  People,  Culture,  and  Society 

Mr.  Demos  Olin-Sang  104 

Significant  themes  in  the  colonial  period  of 
American  history:  social  structure,  routines  of 
daily  life,  ecology,  race  and  related  matters. 
The  course  will  seek  to  balance  the  viewpoint 
of  an  anthropoligist  visiting  an  "exotic"  cul- 
ture, with  that  of  an  historian  searching  for  the 
roots  of  modern  America. 

HIST  151a  VII/VIII     W  11-1 

Revolution  and  Founding:  Origins  of  the 
American  Republic 

Mr.  Meyers  Olin-Sang  112 

An  inquiry  into  the  ideas  and  movements  that 
formed  a  new  republican  regime  in  the  United 
States. 

HIST  158a  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

Working-Class  History  in  the  United  States 

Mr.  Keyssar  Olin-Sang  212 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
The  social  history  of  the  working  class  and  the 
development  of  labor  organizations.  Focus 
upon  the  period  from  the  Civil  War  to  the 
present.  Topics  to  be  considered  include:  the 
social  composition  of  the  working  class,  the 
history  of  work,  changes  in  class  relationships, 
and  the  nature  of  working-class  organizations 
and  movements. 

♦HIST  159a 

Immigration  and  Immigrants  in  American 
History 

Mr.  Keyssar 

♦HIST  159bR 
Family  and  Society  in  American  History 

Mr.  Demos 

♦HIST  160a 
Adams  and  America 

Mr.  Meyers 

HIST  161a  VII/VIII    M  11-1 

The  American  Political  Tradition:  Origins  to  the 
Civil  War 

Mr.  Meyers  Olin-Sang  112 

The  problems  of  political  life.  Consideration 
of  the  values  and  views  of  reality  that  guided 
Americans  in  their  choice  of  political  ends  and 
means.  Assessment  of  ideological  conflict  and 
disputes  between  generations. 

♦HIST  163a 
(POL  168a) 

American  Foreign  Relations  in  the  Twentieth 
Century 

Mr.  Schuker 
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♦HIST  167bR 
Topics  in  American  Legal  History 

Mr.  Keller 

♦HIST  168a 
(AMSTD  104a) 
American  Politics  and  Ideas,  1890-1930 

Mr.  Kloppenberg 

HIST  174a  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

(LAS  100a,  SPAN  160a) 

Interdisciplinary  Seminar  on  Latin  America: 

Censorship  and  Literature  in  Military  South 

America 

Ms.  Mendez-Faith  and  Mr.  Vanger 

Shiffman  123 

Topics  will  vary  from  year  to  year  and  the  course 

may  be  repeated  for  credit.  Prerequisites:  SPAN 

14  or  permission  of  Instructor. 
This  course  will  concentrate  on  the  effect  of 
censorship  on  literature  in  the  Cono  Sur,  i.e. 
Argentina,  Chile,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay. 
The  approach  will  combine  historical-political 
and  literary  analysis.  Much  of  the  reading  will 
be  in  Spanish. 

♦HIST  176bR 
Why  Democracy  Collapses:  The  Uruguayan 
Case  (Interdisciplinary  Seminar  on  Latin 
America) 

Mr.  Vanger 

HIST  181bR  XV     T  2-4 

Seminar  on  Chinese  Thought 

Mr.  Schrecker  Olin-Sang  124 

The  course  will  study  the  important  schools  of 
thought  in  the  Chinese  tradition  from  the  clas- 
sical age  of  the  Chou  through  the  present  day. 
These  will  include  Confucianism,  Legalism, 
Taoism,  and  Chinese  Marxism.  The  stress  will 
be  on  political,  social,  and  historical  theory. 
Reading  will,  as  far  as  possible,  emphasize 
translations  of  primary  texts  which  will  then 
be  discussed  in  class. 

HIST  184a  IX     T  11-1  Thl2 

(NEJS  184a) 

Arabs  and  Jews  in  Palestine  1856-1948 

Mr.  Wasserstein  Lown  2 

What  were  the  social,  economic,  religious  and 
ideological  origins  of  the  Arab- Jewish  conflict 
in  Palestine  under  Ottoman  Turkish  and  Brit- 
ish mandatory  rule?  This  course  uses  a  variety 
of  primary  and  secondary  sources  to  probe 
various  aspects  of  the  problem  with  a  particu- 
lar focus  on  the  impact  of  imperialism  and 
modernization  on  traditional  communal 
relations. 


♦HIST  186a 
World  War  II 

Mr.  Wasserstein 

♦HIST  190a 
Historiography 

Mr.  Fischer 

♦HIST  191a 
History  and  Psychology 

Mr.  Demos 

♦HIST  194a 
Introduction  to  Historical  Geography 

Staff 

HIST  200a  XI V/ XVI     M  4-6 

(CHIST  200a) 

Colloquium  in  European  Comparative  History 
Since  the  18th  Century 

Mr.  Schuker  Olin-Sang  212 

Signature  of  the  Instructor  required  on  course 
enrollment  card. 

HIST  202bR  XV     T2-4 

(CHIST  202bR) 

Seminar  in  Comparative  History:  Town  and 

Country 

Mr.  Black  Olin-Sang  212 

Signature  of  the  Instructor  required  on  course 
enrollment  card. 
Introduction  to  the  methods  of  Comparative 
History  through  a  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lems of  Town  and  Country  in  various  histori- 
cal contexts. 


♦Not  to  be  offered  in  the  Fall  Term  of  1982-83 
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HISTORY  OF  WESTERN  THOUGHT 

HISTORY  OF  WESTERN  THOUGHT 

Concentration  Committee:  University  Professor  Frank  Manuel;  Professors  Egon  Bittner,  Joachim  E. 
Gaehde***,  David  Kaplan*,  Marvin  Meyers,  Silvan  Schweber  (Chair),  Kurt  Wolff;  Associate  Professors 
Michael  Fishbane,  Robert  S.  Greenberg,  Mark  L.  Hulliung  (Undergraduate  Advisor). 
♦On  leave  Fall  Term  1982-83. 
***On  leave  Academic  Year  1982-83. 
The  concentration  in  the  History  of  Western  Thought  is  designed  for  undergraduates  who  wish  to  study 
the  interdisciplinary  aspects  of  the  history  of  ideas  since  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  in  the  West.  It 
will  offer  students  an  opportunity  to  examine  systematic  thought  in  five  areas  of  knowledge: 

1 .  theories  of  politics  and  the  state 

2.  writings  on  the  nature  and  structure  of  society 

3.  concepts  of  the  sciences 

4.  philosophical  systems 

5.  the  teachings  of  the  major  religions 

It  will  emphasize  the  historical  context  of  ideas  and  the  interrelationships  among  the  areas  of  knowledge. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION 

Each  concentrator's  plan  of  study  is  prepared  with  the  student's  advisor.  Twelve  ( 1 2)  semester  courses  are 
required  of  concentrators,  to  be  distributed  as  follows: 

1.  Sophomore  pro-seminar  (1  course).  The  Sophomore  seminar  is  taught  during  the  Spring  semester 
only. 

2.  Junior-Senior  Colloquium  ( 1  course).  All  Junior  and  Senior  concentrators  will  be  required  to  attend 
the  colloquium,  which  runs  throughout  the  year,  and  will  receive  credit  for  it  during  their  Junior 
year.  All  faculty  members  teaching  in  the  concentration  will  participate  regularly  in  the  colloquium. 

3.  Senior  thesis  (2  courses). 

4.  Eight  (8)  courses  distributed  over  the  five  fields  of  knowledge  listed  above. 

Students  wishing  to  emphasize  concepts  of  modern  science  may  present  up  to  five  (5)  concentration-level 
science  courses  (i.e.  science  courses  numbered  20  or  above)  to  satisfy  concentration  requirements. 
Each  individual  program  will  be  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  faculty  committee  supervising  the 
concentration. 


HIWTH  30c 
Junior-Senior  Colloquium 

Mr.  Schweber  and  Staff 


W  4-6  HIWTH  99  Consult  Advisor 

Senior  Research 

Ohn-Sangll6  Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 


HUMANITIES 


HUM  4a  V     M  W  Th  10 

(AMSTD  8a,  ENG  6a) 

American  Literature  from  1832  to  1900 

Mr.  Gilmore  Shiffman  201 

See  ENG  6a  for  course  description. 

HUM  4bR  IX     T  11-1  Thl2 

(AMSTD  9a,  ENG  7a) 

American  Literature  from  1900  to  1965 

Mr.  Swiggart  Shiffman  216 

See  ENG  7a  for  course  description. 

'HUM  6a 
(NEJS  96a) 
Leading  Ideas  and  Motifs  in  Biblical  Literature 

Staff 


♦HUM  10a 
(UHUM1  10a) 
The  Structure  of  the  Human  World:  Antiquity 

Mr.  Grossman 

♦HUM  61a 
(ENG  77a) 
Modern  Novel 

Staff 
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INDEPENDENT  CONCENTRATIONS 

In  choosing  a  concentration,  a  student  may  propose  a  program  that  combines  academic  work  in  several 
departments.  The  proposal  requires  the  support  of  at  least  two  departments  and  of  one  member  of  each 
supporting  department  who  will  agree  to  serve  on  the  student's  Concentration  Committee.  This  program 
shall  be  limited  to  a  total  of  about  30  students  in  the  College. 

Students  who  wish  to  develop  a  proposal  for  an  independent  concentration  should  consult  the  Office  of 
the  Dean  of  the  College. 


ITALIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Faculty:  See  ROMANCE  AND  COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

The  offering  in  Italian  literature  marked  #  below  is  open  to  all  students  and  is  conducted  in  English  with  a 
dual  reading  list.  Each  text  is  available  in  the  original  language  and  in  English  translation.  Students 
wishing  credit  toward  Italian  literature  for  this  course  will  be  required  to  do  all  the  reading  in  the  original. 
This  course  meets  the  Distribution  Requirement  in  the  humanities,  but  does  not  meet  the  Foreign 
Language  Requirement. 


ITAL  11a         V/VI     M  T  W  10  Th  10-11  Fll 
Beginning  Italian 

Ms.  Marx-Scouras  and  Mr.  Ianoli 

Golding  102 

Enrollment  limited  to  20. 
For  students  who  have  had  no  previous  study 
of  Italian  language.  Introduction  to  Italian 
grammar  through  emphasis  on  oral  drills, 
acquisition  of  vocabulary,  and  development  of 
speaking  and  writing  skills.  Five  class  hours 
per  week,  plus  one  hour  of  language  laboratory. 

ITAL  13a  X     MWThl 

Intermediate  Italian 

Ms.  Marx-Scouras  Golding  102 

Prerequisites:  ITAL  12  or  the  equivalent.  Enrol- 
lment limited  to  23. 
Readings  in  contemporary  Italian  short  sto- 
ries, poetry,  and  culture,  with  emphasis  on 
developing  analytical  techniques;  review  of  the 
more  complex  principles  of  grammar,  with 
oral  and  written  exercises.  Three  class  hours 
per  week,  plus  one  hour  of  language  laboratory. 


ITAL  98a  Consult  Advisor 

Independent  Study 

Staff 

May  be  taken  only  with  the  permission  of  the 
Instructor  and  the  Chair  of  the  Department. 
Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course 
enrollment  card. 
Reading  and  reports  under  faculty  supervision. 

ITAL  105a  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

Advanced  Conversation  and  Composition 

Mr.  Lansing  Rabb331-C 

Does  NOT  meet  the  Foreign  Language  require- 
ment. Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course 
enrollment  card. 

An  intensive  course  in  speaking  and  writing 

Italian. 

*#ITAL  140a 
Dante's  Divine  Comedy 

Mr.  Lansing 


JEWISH  COMMUNAL  SERVICE 

Associate  Professor  Bernard  Riesman,  Director;  Professors  Marvin  Fox,  Arnold  Gurin,  Robert  Perlman 
(Emeritus),  Marshall  Sklare;  Associate  Professor  Leon  A.  Jick*;  Visiting  Associate  Professor  Joseph 
Lukinsky;  Assistant  Professor  Jonathan  S.  Woocher;  Lecturers  Joshua  Elkin,  Mildred  Guberman, 
Daniel  Margolis,  Susan  Shevitz,  Bennett  Solomon. 
♦On  leave  Fall  Term  1982-83 

THE  BENJAMIN  S.  HORNSTEIN  PROGRAM  IN  JEWISH  COMMUNAL 
SERVICE 

The  graduate  program  in  Jewish  Communal  Service  is  a  two-year  educational  program  for  students 
interested  in  professional  careers  in  the  Jewish  community  as  Jewish  communal  workers  or  Jewish 
educators.  Graduates  of  this  program  serve  as  professional  staff  in  Jewish  federations,  Jewish  community 
centers,  Hillel  foundations,  synagogues,  Jewish  schools  and  similar  institutions  in  the  Jewish  community. 
Full  details  on  admissions  policy  and  the  program  of  study  are  available  in  the  Brandeis  graduate 
catalogue. 


'Not  to  be  offered  in  the  Fall  Term  of  1982-83 
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JEWISH  COMMUNAL  SERVICE 

COURSE  OFFERINGS 

Full  descriptions  of  JCS  undergraduate  course  offerings  are  available  in  the  NEJS  section  of  this  course 
offering  booklet.  JCS  graduate  courses,  with  the  exception  of  248  and  250  (field  work)  are  available,  with 
instructor's  approval,  to  qualified  undergraduates.  (See  Graduate  School  catalogue). 


*JCS  160a 
(NEJS  160a) 
The  Emergence  of  the  American  Jewish  Pattern 

Mr.  Jick 

JCS  161a  T  2-4  3rd  hr  TBA 

(NEJS  161a,  SOC  118a) 

American  Jewish  Life  and  Institutions 

Mr.  Sklare  Lown201 

See  NEJS  161a  for  course  description. 

•JCS  163a 
(NEJS  163a) 
The  Sociology  of  the  American  Jew 

Mr.  Sklare 

*JCS  167a 
(NEJS  162a) 
Jewish  Identity  on  the  Modern  World 

Staff 


LATIN 

See  Classical  and  Oriental  Studies 


JCS  53bR  XV/XI     T  2-4  Th2 

(NEJS  53bR) 
Introduction  to  Talmud 

Mr.  Kimelman  Lown  103 

See  NEJS  53bR  for  special  notes  and  course 
description. 

*JCS  Ilia 
Israel  and  American  Jewish  Life  and  Education 

Mr.  Chazan 

*JCS  118a 
(NEJS  118a) 
Introduction  to  Biblical  Literature 

Mr.  Sarna 

*JCS  153a 
Policy  Issues  on  American  Jewish  Communal 
Life 

Mr.  Woocher 

*JCS  157a 
(NEJS  157a) 
Israeli  Society 

Staff 

JCS  159a  M  3-5 

Issues  in  Curriculum  Development  and  Teach- 
ing in  the  Jewish  School 

Mr.  Lukinsky  Lown  202 

A  history  of  Jewish  Education  in  the  U.S.,  the 
settings  in  which  Jewish  education  takes  place, 
and  the  issues  which  confront  Jewish  educa- 
tors and  planners  today.  Following  this  histor- 
ical perspective  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
emergence  of  new  educational  settings  and  the 
building  of  curriculum. 

LATIN  AMERICAN  STUDIES 

Committee:  Assistant  Professor  Teresa  Mendez-Faith,  Chair  and  Advising  Head;  Professors  George  L. 
Cowgill*,  James  E.  Duffy,  Donald  Hindley,  David  Kaplan*,  Milton  I.  Vanger,  Richard  S.  Weckstein; 
Associate  Professors  Robert  C.  Hunt,  Benson  Saler,  Luis  E.  Yglesias;  Assistant  Professors  Pierre- Yves 
Jacopin,  Judith  F.  Zeitlin,  Robert  N.  Zeitlin. 

♦On  leave  Fall  Semester  1982-83. 
The  Latin  American  Studies  concentration  combines  the  insights  of  several  disciplines  with  density  of 
information  on  Latin  America,  offering  both  analytical  breadth  and  personal  interest.  Study  in  Latin 
America  for  a  term  or  a  year  is  encouraged.  Concentrators  have  studied  in  universities  in  Mexico, 
Ecuador,  Colombia,  Peru,  and  Brazil,  as  well  as  Spain,  and  other  possibilities  are  available.  For  those 
students  whose  interests  cannot  easily  be  fitted  into  the  course  requirements,  or  in  the  event  a  course  is  not 
offered,  special  readings  courses  or  independent  studies  with  members  of  the  staff  will  be  arranged. 
Courses,  particularly  in  Portuguese  and  Latin  American  economic  development  may  be  taken  at  neigh- 
boring institutions  to  Brandeis.  Students  who  are  interested  in  Latin  America,  but  do  not  concentrate  in 
Latin  American  Studies,  can  enroll  in  the  Program  in  Latin  American  Studies.  The  Program,  open  to 
students  in  any  concentration  at  Brandeis,  is  a  means  for  structuring  their  interest  in  Latin  America.  Each 
student  in  the  Program  will  be  assigned  an  advisor  and  participation  and  completion  of  the  Program  in 
Latin  American  Studies  will  be  entered  on  permanent  student  records  and  transcripts. 
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LATIN  AMERICAN  STUDIES 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION 

A.  LAS  100a;  HIST  71a  and  b;  POL  144a  and  b;  SPAN  160b. 

B.  At  least  two  semester  courses  from:  AAAS  123a,  ANTHR  41a,  ANTHR  144a,  ANTHR  147b, 
ANTHR  160b,  ANTHR  165a,  ECON  75a,  HIST  173b,  HIST  176a,  POL  13b,  POL  170b,  SOC  120a 
and  b,  SOC  171a,  SOC  176a,  SPAN  105b,  SPAN  106b,  SPAN  161a,  SPAN  162b,  SPAN  163b. 

C.  At  least  four  semester  courses  in  one  discipline:  ANTHR,  HIST,  POL,  SPAN.  (These  may  include 
courses  taken  under  Requirement  B,  but  not  Requirement  A). 

D.  Senior  Honors:  Candidates  for  degrees  with  distinction  must  be  approved  by  the  Committee. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  PROGRAM 

A.  Passage  of  SPAN  14  or  reading  competency  examination  in  Spanish  or  Portuguese  (administered  by 
LAS). 

B.  HIST  71a  and  b  or  POL  144a  and  b  or  two  semester  courses  on  Latin  American  Literature. 

C.  Two  additional  semester  courses  from  at  least  two  departments:  HIST71aorb;POL  144a  orb;  Latin 
American  Literature;  ANTHR  41a,  144a,  147b. 

D.  LAS  100a. 


LAS  98a  Consult  Advisor 

Independent  Study 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card.  This  course  does  NOT  meet  the  dis- 
tribution requirements  in  the  School  of  Social 
Science. 

LAS  99  Consult  Advisor 

Senior  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment required  on  course  enrollment  card.  This 
course  card.  This  course  does  NOT  meet  the 
distribution  requirement  in  the  School  of  Social 
Science. 


LAS  100a  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

(SPAN  160a,  HIST  174a) 

Interdisciplinary  Seminar  on  Latin  America: 

Censorship  and  Literature  in  Military  Latin 

America 

Ms.  Mendes-Faith  and  Mr.  Vanger 

Shiffman  123 

Prerequisites:  SPAN  14  or  permission  of 

Instructor.  Topics  will  vary  from  year  to  year 

and  the  course  may  be  repeated  for  credit. 

Topic  for  1982-83:  Censorship  and  Literature 

in  Military  South  America.  This  course  will 

concentrate  on  the  effect  of  censorship  on 

literature  in  the  Cono  Sur,  i.e.  Argentina, 

Chile,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay.  The  Approach 

will  combine  historical-political  and  literary 

analysis.   Much  of  the  reading  will  be  in 

Spanish. 


The  following  courses  approved  for  the  program  are  not  all  given  in  any  one  year,  so  the  current  course 
listing  should  be  consulted. 

AAAS  123a  Third  World  Ideologies 

AAAS  199a  Introduction  to  the  Cultural  History  of  the  Caribbean 

ANTHR    41a  Pre-Conquest  Civilizations  of  Latin  America 

ANTHR  144a  Indians  of  South  America 

ANTHR  147b  Archaeology  and  Ethnohistory  of  Mesoamerica 

ANTHR  160b  An  Anthropological  Perspective  on  the  Third  World 

ANTHR  165a  Modernization  and  Social  Change 

ECON    75a  The  Economics  of  Underdeveloped  Countries 

HIST    71a  Latin  American  History,  Conquest  to  1890 

HIST    71b  Latin  American  History,  1890  to  Present 

HIST  173b  The  World  and  Latin  America 

HIST  174a  Censorship  and  Literature  in  Military  South  America 

HIST  176b  Seminar  on  Latin  American  History:  Militarism  and  Post-Militarism  in  Latin  America 

POL    13b  Introduction  to  the  Politics  of  Non- Western  States 

POL  144a  Political  Change  in  Latin  America  I 

POL  144b  Political  Change  in  Latin  America  II 

POL  170b  The  Third  World  in  the  Global  Economy 

SOC  120a  Sociology  of  Underdevelopment  I 

SOC  120b  Sociology  of  Underdevelopment  II 

SOC  171a  Women  in  the  Third  World 

SOC  176a  Issues  in  Third  World  Development 


*Not  to  be  offered  in  the  Fall  Term  of  1982-83 
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SPAN  105b  Intermediate  Conversation  and  Composition 

SPAN  106b  Advanced  Translation,  Composition  and  Stylistics 

SPAN  160a  Studies  in  Latin  American  Literature  I 

SPAN  160b  Readings  in  Latin  American  Literature  II 

SPAN  161a  Masters  of  Modern  Latin  American  Poetry 

SPAN  162b  Studies  in  Argentine  and  Brazilian  Literature 

SPAN  163b  Colonial  and  19th  Century  Latin  American  Literature 


LEGAL  STUDIES  PROGRAM 

Committee:  Professor  Saul  Touster,  Director;  Professors  Egon  Bittner,  Morton  Keller,  Richard  Weck- 
stein,  Peter  Woll;  Associate  Professor  William  M.  Goldsmith,  Gila  Hayim,  Martin  A.  Levin***;  Assistant 
Professors  Jeffrey  B.  Abramson,  Yale  Braunstein,  Marvin  Davis,  Reuven  Kimelman,  David  Wong; 
Instructor  Michael  Berbaum. 

***On  leave  Academic  Year  1982-83 
The  law,  one  of  the  most  significant  institutions  in  the  life  of  any  society,  is  an  important  subject  of  study 
for  any  student  especially  so  in  the  United  States,  where  our  lives  are  so  critically  affected  by  the  legal 
system  and  where  citizen  knowledge  and  participation  are  needed.  The  law  also  represents  a  body  of  ideas, 
values  and  functions  of  serious  concern  to  scholars  in  the  various  fields  of  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities.  To  fulfill  these  diverse  interests  and  needs,  the  Program  in  Legal  Studies  is  an  interdiscipli- 
nary one,  designed  to  offer  students  the  opportunity  of  studying  law  not  as  a  subject  of  professional 
practice  but  one  worthy  of  liberal  inquiry.  The  Program,  open  to  students  with  any  departmental 
concentration,  is  a  means  by  which  students  may  structure  their  interests  in  the  law  in  one  or  more  of  its 
several  aspects:  historical,  anthropological,  sociological,  philosophical,  political,  economic,  psychologi- 
cal, or  literary.  Students  considering  going  to  law  school  may  find  the  Program  useful  in  testing  their 
interest  in  working  with  legal  materials,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Program  is  not  intended  as  a 
pre-law  course  of  study.  The  Program's  courses  are  open  to  all  Brandeis  students  whether  or  not  they  are 
enrolled  in  the  Program  itself.  On  completion  of  the  requirements  of  the  Program,  a  student  will  receive  a 
certificate  and  appropriate  entries  will  be  made  on  the  student's  permanent  records  and  transcripts. 
Participants  in  the  Program  will  be  expected  to  meet  the  following  requirements: 

( 1 )  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  Introduction  to  Law  course  (LEGAL  10  A),  preferably  no  later  than 
the  student's  junior  year. 

(2)  Satisfactory  completion  of  a  Legal  Studies  seminar,  normally  during  the  student's  senior  year 
(LEGAL  102,  or  other  course  designated  as  a  Legal  Studies  seminar). 

(3)  Satisfactory  completion  of  at  least  three  additional  courses  listed  in  the  Program  Curriculum  of 
Departmental  Electives  (see  below).  No  more  than  two  of  these  three  courses  may  be  taken  from 
one  department. 

(4)  Satisfactory  completion  of  either  of  the  following: 

(a)  A  senior  thesis  in  the  student's  department  of  concentration,  with  an  emphasis  on  some  aspect 
of  legal  studies.  In  addition  to  the  departmental  thesis  advisor,  an  advisor  or  mentor  for  legal 
studies  may  be  assigned. 

(b)  Legal  Studies  77  (that  is,  satisfactory  completion  of  an  internship  or  a  fieldwork  project). 


LEGAL  10a  XII     M  W  2  3rd  hr  TBA 

(AMSTD  109a) 
Introduction  to  Law 

Mr.  Touster  Golding  1 10 

As  an  introduction  to  legal  process  and  legal 
institutions,  the  materials  used  will  focus  on 
the  treatment  of  race  in  American  law,  histori- 
cally considered.  It  will  cover  such  issues  as 
slavery  and  abolition;  the  Civil  War  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution;  segregation  and 
desegregation;  the  developments  leading  to 
Brown  vs.  Board  of  Education;  the  current 
problems  of  its  implementation;  and  affirma- 
tive action. 


LEGAL  77a  Consult  Instructor 

Legal  Fieldwork  or  Internship 

Staff 

Prerequisites;  LEGAL  10  and  one  course  on  the 

Legal  Studies  list  of  departmental  electives. 

Internships  must  be  approved  by  internship 

director  prior  to  registration. 
A  supervised  internship  or  fieldwork  in  a  law- 
related  agency  or  other  legal  setting,  together 
with  seminar  meetings.  Students  will  have  to 
complete  a  written  project  approved  by  a 
faculty  member  in  Legal  Studies  or  in  the 
department  of  concentration.  Information  on 
placements,  applications  and  approvals  is  avail- 
able at  Program  Office,  Brown  325. 
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secretary  in  American  Studies  or  Legal  Studies 

required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Topics  will 

vary  from  semester  to  semester  and  the  course 

may  be  repeated  for  credit. 

An  examination  of  the  legal  method  and 

approach  of  Justice  Brandeis  focusing  on  the 

analysis  and  evaluation  of  his  influence  on 

American  democracy  during  a  critical  turning 

point  in  our  history.  Extensive  reading  and 

analysis  of  Brandeis'  original  briefs  and  public 

arguments. 

LEGAL  102a  Sec.  2  Th  2-4 

Law  and  Environment 

Mr.  Russell  Brown  224 

Enrollment  limited  to  Legal  Studies  concentra- 
tors. Signature  of  Instructor  or  program  secre- 
tary in  Legal  Studies  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
This  seminar  explores  the  use  of  law  to  regu- 
late and  protect  the  environment:  to  control 
air  and  water  pollution  and  toxic  substances, 
to  allocate  land,  water  and  other  resources, 
and  to  resolve  conflicts  between  development 
and  protection.  Interdisciplinary  approach  will 
address  economic  and  philosophical  issues, 
regulation  of  technology,  conflict  resolution 
and  social  equity  concerns.  Materials  drawn 
from  law,  social  science  and  natural  science. 


LEGAL  98a 

Readings  in  Legal  Studies 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card.  Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution 
requirement  in  the  School  of  Social  Science. 

LEGAL  99 
Senior  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card.  Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution 
requirement  in  the  School  of  Social  Science. 

LEGAL  102a 

Topics  in  Law  and  Society 

Enrollment  limited.  Signature  of  Instructor  re- 
quired on  course  enrollment  card.  Topics  will 
vary  from  semester  to  semester  and  the  course 
may  be  repeated  for  credit. 

Through  a  joint  Wellesley-Brandeis  exchange 

arrangement,  a  Legal  Studies  Seminar  at  Wel- 

lesley  College  will  be  available  to  Brandeis 

students.  See  "Course  Update" in  the  Calendar 

for  listing. 

LEGAL  102a  Sec.  1  XII/XIII  W  2-4 

(AMSTD  120a) 

Justice  Brandeis  and  the  Public  Interest 

Mr.  Goldsmith  Brown  224 

Enrollment  limited  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in 
American  Studies  and/  or  Legal  Studies  concen- 
trators.  Signature  of  Instructor  or  program 

DEPARTMENTAL  ELECTIVES 

The  following  law-related  courses  given  by  the  various  departments  are  approved  for  the  Legal  Studies 

program.  They  are  not  all  given  in  any  one  year  and  therefore  the  current  catalog  of  course  offerings 

should  be  consulted.  Students  taking  a  concentration  are  required  to  take  three  of  these  courses,  no  more 

than  two  in  any  one  department. 

ANTHR  120b    The  Anthropology  of  Law 

ANTHRO  156a    Political  Anthropology 

ECON    74bR     Law  and  Economics 

ECON  179b    The  Legal  Regulation  of  Economic  Activity 

HIST  124a    Topics  in  English  Constitution  and  Legal  History 

HIST  167b    Topics  in  American  Legal  History 

NEJS    50a    Jewish  Legal  Concepts  and  Values 

NEJS    53bR     Introduction  to  Talmud 

NEJS  120b     Intermediate  Talmud 

PHIL  142aR     Philosophy  of  Law 

POL    97b    Topics  in  Law  and  Political  Theory 

Sec.  1     Church  and  State  in  America 

Sec.  2    Justice  and  International  Relations 

Sec.  4     Constitutional  Law 

Sec.  6     Criminal  Justice:  The  Rights  of  Defendants 

POL  115a    Constitutional  Law 

POL  1 15b    American  Constitutional  Law  and  Theory 

POL  1 16b    Civil  Liberties  in  America 

POL  117a     Administrative  Law 

POL  123b    The  Politics  of  Urban  Criminal  Justice 
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POL  167b     Seminar  on  International  Law 

PSYCH  60b     Human  Experimentation:  Ethical,  Moral  and  Legal  Issues 

SOC      5a    Introductory  Criminology 

SOC  163b    Therapy  and  Punishment  (Criminology  II) 

SOC  188bR     Sociology  of  Law 

SOC  189b     Introduction  to  the  History  of  Legal  Thought 


LINGUISTICS 

FACULTY:  See  PSYCHOLOGY 

The  concentration  in  linguistics  is  designed  to  give  students  a  foundation  in  the  theory  of  language.  It 
emphasizes  the  approach  of  transformational  generative  grammar,  which  attempts  to  describe  what  it  is 
that  one  knows  when  one  knows  how  to  speak  a  language.  In  the  last  fifteen  years,  this  approach  to  the 
study  of  language  has  had  a  profound  influence  on  fields  as  diverse  as  philosophy,  psychology  and 
anthropology,  as  well  as  on  the  linguist's  traditional  concerns  with  modern  and  classical  languages  and 
with  linguistic  universals. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION 

A.  Nine  semester  courses  are  required  of  all  candidates: 

1)  LING  100a,  LING  110a,  LING  120b 

2)  Two  additional  linguistics  courses  numbered  above  LING  100a  but  below  LING  140 

3)  Three  additional  semester  courses  to  be  chosen  from  the  remaining  linguistics  courses  and/  or  the 
list  of  electives  below 

4)  One  advanced  language  course  from  the  following  list:  FREN  106b,  GER  106a,  HEB  106a, 
RUS  106b,  SPAN  106b 

B.  Candidates  for  Honors  must  complete  an  additional  course,  LING  99. 

C.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  is  necessary  in  all  courses  offered  toward  a  concentration  in  linguistics.  No 
course  offered  toward  the  concentration  requirements  may  be  taken  on  a  pass/ fail  basis. 

D.  Students  may  petition  the  Linguistics  Concentration  Committee  for  changes  in  the  above  program. 

ELECTIVE  COURSES 

The  following  courses  are  not  all  offered  in  any  one  year  and  therefore  the  current  course  listing  should  be 

consulted. 

ANTHR  102a    Anthropological  Linguistics  I 

ANTHR  102b     Anthropological  Linguistics  II 

ANTHR  103b     Language,  Society  and  Culture 

COSCI    51a    Natural  Language  Processing 

COSCI    68a     Formal  Languages  and  Automata 

PHIL    15a     Logic 

PHIL    85a     Philosophy  of  Language 

PHIL  1 12a     Innate  Knowledge  and  Cognition 

PHIL  115a     Intermediate  Logic 

PHIL  121b(MATH  125b)     Foundations  of  Mathematics 

RUS  112b    Theory  of  Language  (Proto-Slavic) 


LING  98a  Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 

Independent  Study  ment  card. 

Staff  This  course  involves  the  student  in  an  inde- 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll-  pendent  research  project  under  the  supervi- 

ment  card.  sion  of  a  staff  member.  A  student  whose  grade 

Independent  reading  and  research  under  the  point  average  in  Linguistics  is  3.13  or  better 

direction  of  faculty  supervisor.  may  petition  at  the  end  of  junior  year  for  per- 
mission to  enter  this  course.  The  student's 


LING  99 
Senior  Research 

Staff 


findings  are  to  be  presented  in  writing  and 
defended  orally  before  a  committee  of  staff 
members. 
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LING  100a  III     MWF9 

(PSYCH  24a) 
Introduction  to  Linguistics 

Ms.  Maling  Schwartz  2 

Open  to  Freshmen.  Does  meet  the  distribution 
requirement  in  School  of  Social  Science. 
A  general  introduction  to  linguistic  theory  and 
the  principles  of  linguistic  analysis.  The  cen- 
tral topic  of  the  course  is  what  speakers  know 
about  their  language:  syntax,  semantics,  and 
phonetics  and  phonology.  In  each  area,  stu- 
dents will  construct  detailed  analyses  of  data 
from  English  and  from  other  languages,  and 
examine  their  implications  for  a  theory  of  lan- 
guage. Additional  topics  such  as  historical  lin- 
guistics and  the  psychological  implications  of 
linguistic  theory  will  be  covered  as  time  allows. 

LING  110a  IX    T  11-1  Th  12 

Phonological  Theory 

Ms.  Yip  Golding  109 

Prerequisites:  LING  100a. 
This  course  is  an  introduction  to  Generative 
Phonology,  which  is  a  theory  of  natural  lan- 
guage sound  systems.  It  begins  with  a  review  of 
articulatory  phonetics,  followed  by  distinctive 
feature  theory  and  the  concept  of  a  'natural 
class.'  The  central  section  covers  morphology 
and  the  nature  of  morphophonemics,  and  uni- 
versal properties  of  the  rules  that  relate  mor- 
phophonemic  and  phonetic  representations. 
The  course  ends  with  discussion  of  a  special 
topic  such  as  syllable  structure  or  word- 
formation. 

LING  122br  W  2-4:30 

(ANTHR  125bR) 

Investigations  in  an  Unfamiliar  Language 

Ms.  Irvine  Golding  103 

Prerequisites:  LING  100a  or  ANTH  102a  or 
permission  of  Instructor.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit. 
Using  a  native  speaker  of  an  unfamiliar  lan- 
guage (such  as  Turkish  or  Amharic)  as  a 
source  of  data,  the  class  will  investigate  the 
structure  of  the  language  and  compare  it  with 
the  structure  of  English  and  other  familiar 
languages.  This  year's  course  will  focus  on 
phonological  structure,  and  will  include  train- 
ing in  phonetics  and  transcription. 


LING  125bR  VIII/X     W  12:30-2:00  Fl 

Advanced  Syntactic  Theory 

Mr.  Jackendoff  Rabb  332 

Prerequisites:  LING  120b 
Recent  developments  in  syntax,  including  such 
topics  as  constraints  on  rules,  trace  theory, 
government  and  binding,  and  lexical-functional 
grammar. 

♦LING  130a 
(PHIL  196a) 
Semantics 

Mr.  Jackendoff 

•LING  135a 
Linguistics  and  the  Romance  Languages 

Ms.  Grimshaw 

LING194bR  VII/VIII    MVV  11-12:30 

(PSYCH  194bR,  PHIL  194bR) 
Language  and  Mind 

Messrs.  Jackendoff  and  Lackner  Rabb  332 
Open  to  Freshmen.  Does  meet  the  distribution 
requirement  in  School  of  Social  Science. 
An  examination  of  Noam  Chomsky's  approach 
to  the  theory  of  language,  concentrating  on  the 
notion  of  innate  ability  to  learn  human  lan- 
guages. This  course  will  discuss  philosophical 
and  psychological  consequences  of  Chomsky's 
theory,  discussing  applications  of  his  concep- 
tual framework  to  the  study  of  other  human 
activities  such  as  reasoning,  perception, 
sensory-motor  coordination,  and  the  under- 
standing of  music. 

♦LING  197a 
(PSYCH  197a) 
Language  Acquisition  and  Development 

Ms.  Grimshaw 

LING  199a 

Directed  Research  in  Linguistics 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card.  Does  not  meet  the  distribution 
requirement  in  School  of  Social  Science. 
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MATHEMATICS 

Professor  David  Eisenbud,  Chair;  Professors  Maurice  Auslander,  Edgar  H.  Brown,  Jr.**,  David  A. 
Buchsbaum,  Harold  I.  Levine,  Jerome  P.  Levine**,  Teruhisa  Matsusaka,  Alan  L.  Mayer,  Paul  H. 
Monsky,  Richard  S.  Palais,  Gerald  W.  Schwarz;  Visiting  Professor  Tzee-Char  Kuo;  Associate  Professors 
Mark  Adler,  Michael  Harris,  Kiyoshi  Igusa**;  Joseph  and  Esther  Foster  Visiting  Associate  Professor 
Amitai  Regev;  Visiting  Associate  Professor  Pierre  Van  Moerbeke*;  Assistant  Professors  Jeanne 
Duflot***,  Robert  Indik,  Andrew  Nicas,  Ziv  Ran,  Steven  Rosenberg***;  Visiting  Assistant  Professors 
Ragnar-Olaf  Buchweitz,  Lee  Rudolph,  Alfred  Wiedemann;  Lecturer  Christopher  Stark. 
♦On  leave  Fall  Term  1982-83 
**On  leave  Spring  Term  1982-83 
***On  leave  Academic  Year  1982-83 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION 

1.  Mathematics  21a  and  b  or  22a  and  b 

2.  Mathematics  30a  and  b 

3.  Mathematics  45a  or  45aR 

4.  Mathematics  35a  and  b  or  Mathematics  40a  and  b 

5.  One  additional  semester  course  in  mathematics  numbered  29  or  higher.  NOTE:  MATH  31  DOES  NOT 
MEET  this  requirement.  It  is  possible  to  substitute  for  this  requirement  certain  approved  courses  in  related 
areas  such  as  computer  science,  physics,  economics,  etc.  Such  substitutions  must  be  approved  IN  WRIT- 
ING by  the  undergraduate  advisor. 

A  degree  with  distinction  requires  an  additional  two  semesters  of  mathematics  (numbered  29  or  higher 
with  the  exception  of  MATH  31a),  but  one  of  these  may  be  in  related  areas  (as  above)  subject  to  written 
approval  of  the  undergraduate  advisor.  In  addition,  the  student's  program  must  include  at  least  four 
semesters  of  honors  courses,  passed  with  a  grade  of  B  or  higher.  The  honors  courses  are  MATH  32, 33, 34, 
38, 40, 42  and  all  courses  numbered  100  or  higher.  Students  intending  to  pursue  graduate  study  are  strongly 
urged  to  include  at  least  one  100  course  in  their  program. 

NOTE:  A  student  may  not  receive  credit  for  more  than  one  of  the  following  courses:  MATH  20a,  21,31a 
—  except  that  both  halves  of  MATH  21  may  be  taken. 

The  following  schedule  determines  course  offerings  in  Mathematics: 

1.  Offered  every  semester  are  MATH  1,  5,  8,  10a  and  b,  15,  20,  21a  b,  31. 

2.  Offered  once  each  year  are  MATH  11a  and  b,  17a  and  b,  30a  and  b,  35a  and  b,  36a,  40a  and  b. 

3.  In  addition,  the  following  semester  courses  are  regularly  offered  according  to  the  following 
schedule  where  0-1  indicates  even-odd  years  ( 1 980-8 1  for  example)  and  1-0  indicates  odd-even  years 
(i.e.  1981-82):  0-1  1-0 

MATH  32  Differential  Geometry 

MATH  33  Topics  in  Algebra 

MATH  34  Introduction  to  Topology 

MATH  37  Differential  Equations 

MATH  38  Number  Theory 

MATH  42  Algebraic  Geometry 

MATH  45  Complex  Variables 


*   ^^^  *    ^"^^ 


Note:   Slashes 
distinguish 
between  Fall 
and  Spring 
Semesters. 


4.  Other  semester  courses  (such  as  MATH  29,  Numerical  Analysis  and  MATH  43,  Topics  in  Mathemati- 
cal Physics)  are  offered  from  time  to  time. 
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MATH  la  XI     Tl  Th  F  2 

Introduction  to  Mathematical  Concepts 

Mr.  Auslander  Goldsmith  101 

This  course  aims  to  show  what  mathematics  is 
about.  Ideas  rather  than  techniques  are  stres- 
sed. The  choice  of  topics  varies  from  year  to 
year.  Upperclassmen  as  well  as  first  year  stu- 
dents are  invited  to  take  the  course. 

MATH  5a 

Precalculus  Mathematics 

Enrollment  limited  to  15.  Signature  of  Depart- 
mental Representative  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card.  Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution 
requirement  in  the  School  of  Science.  Does 
NOT  satisfy  Science  component  of  the  Univer- 
sity Studies  Curriculum. 
The  main  emphasis  will  be  on  analytic  geome- 
try, but  such  areas  as  algebraic  equations, 
trigonometry,  geometry  will  also  be  treated. 
The  goal  of  this  course  will  be  to  prepare  the 
student  for  MATH  10,  11,  12,  or  15,  but  a 
mathematics  placement  examination  will  be 
given  during  registration  week  for  those  stu- 
dents who  feel  they  can  proceed  directly  to 
these  courses. 
Sec.  1  Mr.  Monsky 
VI/TlOThFll 
Sec.  2  Staff 
III/M  WF9 
Sec.  3  Staff 
IV/TTh9F  10 
Sec.  4  Staff 
V/MWTh  10 
Sec.  5  Staff 
VIII/M  W  12  Fl 
Sec.  6  Staff 
VII/M  W  11  F  12 
Sec.  7  Staff 
III/M  WF9 


Goldsmith  117 


Goldsmith  101 


Goldsmith  100 


Goldsmith  101 


Goldsmith  100 


Goldsmith  101 


Goldsmith  116 

MATH  8a  XI     Tl  Th  F2 

Introduction  to  Probability 

Mr.  Regev  Goldsmith  116 

Enrollment  limited  to  15. 
Discrete  probability  spaces,  random  variables, 
expectation,  variance,  approximation  by  the 
normal  curve.  Does  not  require  calculus,  only 
high  school  algebra  and  graphing  of  functions. 

MATH  10a 

Techniques  of  Calculus:  Differential  Calculus 

Prerequisites:  MA  TH5a  or  placement  by  exam- 
ination. Enrollment  limited  to  25.  Signature  of 
Departmental  Representative  required  on  course 
enrollment  card. 
Introduction  to  differential  calculus  of  one 
variable,  with  emphasis  on  techniques  and 
applications. 


Sec.  1  Mr.  Adler 
VIII/M  W  12  Fl 
Sec.  2  Mr.  Buchsbaum 
VI/TlOThF  11 
Sec.  3  Staff 
IV/TTh9F10 
Sec.  4  Staff 
V/MWTh  10 
Sec.  5  Staff 
III/M  WF  9 
Sec.  6  Staff 
III'M  WF9 
Sec.  7  Staff 
IV/TTh9F  10 
Sec.  8  Staff 
VI/TTh  10  F  11 
Sec.  9  Staff 
VII/M  W  11  F  12 
Sec.  10  Staff 
VIII/M  W  12  F  1 
Sec.  11  Staff 
IV/TlOThFll 
Sec.  12  Staff 
X/MWTh  1 


Goldsmith  117 
Goldsmith  226 
Goldsmith  317 
Goldsmith  317 
Goldsmith  117 
Goldsmith  317 
Goldsmith  101 
Goldsmith  100 
Goldsmith  317 
Goldsmith  317 
Goldsmith  116 
Goldsmith  317 


MATH  lObR 

Techniques  of  Calculus:  Integral  Calculus 

Prerequisites:  MA  TH5a  or  placement  by  exam- 
ination. Enrollment  limited  to  25.  Signature  of 
Departmental  Representative  required  on  course 
enrollment  card. 

Integration  of  functions  of  the  variable,  with 

emphasis  on  techniques  and  applications. 

Sec.  1  Mr.  Nicas 

III/M  W  F  9  Goldsmith  100 

Sec.  2  Staff 

IV/TTh9F10  Goldsmith  116 

Sec.  3  Staff 

IV/TTh9F10  Goldsmith  117 

Sec.  4  Staff 

X/MWThl  Goldsmith  1 16 

Sec.  5  Staff 

VIII/M  W  12  Fl  Goldsmith  101 

MATH  11a 

Introductory  Calculus:  Differential  Calculus 

Prerequisites:  MA  TH  5a  or  assignment  on  the 
basis  of  placement  examination  score.  Enrol- 
lment limited  to  25. 
An  introduction  to  differential  calculus  for 
students  with  interest  in  mathematics  and 
science.  A  strong  mathematics  background  is 
desirable  but  no  knowledge  of  calculus  is 
assumed. 

Sec.  1  Mr.  Mayer 

V/MWTh  10  Goldsmith  117 

Sec.  2  Mr.  Ran 
VII/M  W  11  F12  Goldsmith  100 
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MATH  15a  X     M  W  Th  1 

Applied  Linear  Algebra 

Mr.  Regev  Goldsmith  101 

Prerequisites:  MA  TH  5a,  placement  by  exami- 
nation or  any  math  course  numbered  10  or 
above. 
Matrices,  determinants,  linear  equations,  vec- 
tor spaces,  eigen-value  problems,  quadratic 
forms,  linear  programming.  Emphasis  on  tech- 
niques and  applications. 

MATH  17a 
(COSCI  20a) 
(Formerly  MATH  29a) 
Discrete  Mathematics 

May  not  be  repeated  for  credit  by  students  who 
have  taken  MA  TH  29a  in  previous  years. 
One  year  course  in  topics  in  discrete  mathe- 
matics such  as  the  following:  Pseudo-random 
numbers,  probability,  error  correcting  codes, 
propositional  and  predicate  calculus,  lattices 
and  boolean  algebra,  automata,  graphs, 
groups,  rings  and  fields,  prime  numbers  and 
congruences,  analysis  of  algorithms. 
Sec.  1  Mr.  Schwarz 

IV/T  Th9  F10  Goldsmith  226 

Sec.  2  Mr.  Bongartz 

X/MWThl  Goldsmith  226 

Sec.  3  Staff 

III/MWF9  Goldsmith  226 

Sec.  4  Mr.  Igusa 
VI/TlOThFll  Goldsmith  317 

MATH  20a 

Techniques  of  Calculus:  Calculus  of  Several 

Variables 

Prerequisites:  MA  TH  10  or  11. 
A  one  semester  course  treating:  Vectors  and 
vector  valued  functions,  parametrized  curves, 
arc  length.  Partial  derivatives,  maxima  and 
minima,  Lagrange  multipliers.  Hypersurfaces, 
tangents  and  normals,  multiple  integrals. 
Emphasis  on  techniques  and  applications. 
Sec.  1  Mr.  Levine 

V/MWThlO  Goldsmith  116 

Sec.  2  Mr.  Ran 
VIII/M  W  12  Fl  Goldsmith  116 

MATH  21a 

Intermediate  Calculus:  Linear  Algebra  and  Cal- 
culus of  Several  Variables,  Part  I 

Prerequisites:  MA  TH  10  or  11. 
Calculus  of  several  variables,  for  those  with  a 
serious  interest  in  mathematics.  Directional 
derivatives,  line  integrals,  multiple  integrals, 
implicit  functions.  A  brief  introduction  to  lin- 
ear algebra  will  be  given  during  the  first  semes- 
ter, and  the  concepts  of  linear  algebra  will  be 
instrumental  in  the  approach  to  calculus. 
Sec.  I   Mr.  H.  Levine 


V/MWThlO 
Sec.  2  Mr.  Indik 
VII/M  W  11  F12 


Goldsmith  226 
Goldsmith  226 


MATH21bR  VIII     M  W  12  Fl 

Intermediate  Calculus:  Linear  Algebra  and  Cal- 
culus of  Several  Variables,  Part  II 

Mr.  Matsusaka  Goldsmith  226 

Prerequisites:  MA  TH  21a. 
Calculus  of  several  variables,  for  those  with  a 
serious  interest  in  mathematics.  Directional  deri- 
vatives, line  integrals,  multiple  integrals,  implicit 
functions.  A  brief  introduction  to  linear  alge- 
bra will  be  given  during  the  first  semester,  and 
the  concepts  of  linear  algebia  will  be  instru- 
mental in  the  approach  to  calculus,  combina- 
torics, algorithms,  and  automata. 

MATH  30a  XI/T1  Th  F  2 

Introduction  to  Algebra,  Part  I 

Mr.  Buchweitz  Goldsmith  117 

Prerequisites:  MA  TH  21  or  22  or  permission  of 
Instructor. 
An  introduction  to  the  basic  notions  of  mod- 
ern algebra,  with  particular  attention  to  devel- 
oping the  abstract  theory  of  linear  algebra. 

MATH  31a  VII    M  W  11  F  12 

Basic  Mathematical  Methods  for  Problems  in 
Physical  Sciences 

Mr.  Matsusaka  Goldsmith  117 

Prerequisites:  MA  TH  10  or  11  or  permission  of 

Instructor.  May  not  be  repeated  for  credit  by 

students  who  have  taken  MA  TH20a  in  previous 

years. 

Vector  calculus,  multiple  integrals,  extrenum 

problems,  ordinary  differential  equations, 

Fourier  series,  complex  numbers,  matrices, 

determinants. 

•MATH  33a 
Topics  in  Algebra 

Staff 

MATH  34a  VII     M  W  11  F12 

Introduction  to  Topology 

Staff  Goldsmith  116 

Prerequisites:  MA  TH  21,  22  or  permission  of 
Instructor. 
An  introduction  to  point  set  topology,  cover- 
ing spaces,  and  the  fundamental  group. 

MATH  35a  X    MWThl 

Advanced  Calculus,  Part  I 

Mr.  Mayer  Goldsmith  117 

Prerequisites:  MA  TH  21  or  22. 
Vector  fields  and  differential  forms,  line  and 
surface  integrals,  elementary  notions  of  func- 
tion spaces  and  differential  equations.  Fourier 
series  and  integrals:  applications  to  boundary 
value  problems. 
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MATH  36a  VI/T10  Th  F  11 

Probability  and  Statistics 

Mr.  Harris  Goldsmith  101 

Prerequisites:  MATH  20a  or  permission  of 
Instructor. 
A  one  semester  course  treating:  sample  spaces 
and  probability  measures;  elementary  combi- 
natorial examples.  Random  variables;  expec- 
tations, variance,  characteristic  and  distribu- 
tion functions.  Independence  and  correlation. 
Chebichev's  inequality  and  the  weak  law  of 
large  numbers.  Central  limit  theorem.  Markov 
and  Poisson  processes. 

MATH  38bR  XI/T1  Th  F  2 

Number  Theory 

Mr.  Harris  Goldsmith  100 

Selected  topics  from  analytical  number  the- 
ory: Golon,  primes  in  arithmetic  progressions,  prime 
number  theorem,  quadratic  forms,  Waring's 
Theorem. 

MATH  40a  V     M  W  Th  10 

Introduction  to  Real  Analysis 

Mr.  Palais  Goldsmith  100 

Prerequisites:  MATH  21  or  22  or  permission  of 

Instructor. 

Metric  space  topology,  rigorous  theoretical 

treatment  of  continuity,  derivative,  Riemann 

and  Lebesgue  integral. 

MATH  101a  TBA 

Algebra  I,  Part  I 

Mr.  Monsky 

Organizational  meeting  to  be  held  first  week  of 

classes. 
Groups,  rings,  modules,  Galois  theory,  affine 
rings,  and  rings  of  algebraic  numbers.  Multili- 
near algebra.   The   Wedderburn  Theorems. 
Other  topics  as  time  permits. 


MATH  110a  TBA 

Geometric  Analysis,  Part  I 

Mr.  H.  Levine 

Organizational  meeting  to  be  held  first  week  of 

classes. 
Manifolds,  tangent  vectors  and  vector  fields, 
Sard's  Theorem  and  the  embedding  theorems. 
Basic  properties  of  Lie  groups.  Riemannian 
structures  and  convex  neighborhoods.  Differ- 
ential forms  and  DeRham's  Theorem. 

MATH  Ilia  TBA 

Analysis  I,  Part  I 

Mr.  Schwarz 

Organizational  meeting  to  be  held  first  week  of 

classes. 
Measure  and  integration.  Hilbert  and  Banach 
spaces.  The  Cauchy  integral  theorem,  the  cal- 
culus of  residues,  and  the  maximum  modulus 
principle.  Conformal  mappings.  Other  topics 
as  time  permits. 

♦MATH  115 
(PHIL  115a) 
Intermediate  Logic 

Mr.  Noah 

MATH  121a  TBA 

Topology  I,  Part  I 

Mr.  J.  Levine 

Organizational  meeting  to  be  held  first  week  of 

classes. 
Point  set  topology,  fundamental  group,  cover- 
ing spaces.  Simplified  complexes,  homology 
and  cohomology  theory,  with  applications. 
Manifolds  and  orientation  cup  and  cap  pro- 
ducts, Poincare  duality.  Other  topics  as  time 
permits. 
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MEDIEVAL  STUDIES 

MEDIEVAL  STUDIES  PROGRAM 

Committee:  Assistant  Professor  William  Kapelle  (History),  Chair;  Professors  Marvin  Fox  (NEJS), 
Joachim  E.  Gaehde***  (Fine  Arts),  Alfred  Ivry***  (NEJS),  William  A.  Johnson  (Philosophy),  Nahum 
M.  Sarna***  (NEJS),  Douglas  J.  Stewart  (CLORS);  Associate  Professors  Karen  W.  Klein  (English), 
Richard  H.  Lansing  (Comparative  Literature);  Assistant  Professors  Maureen  Boulton(ROMCL),  Judith 
Ferster  (English),  George  Joseph  (ROMCL),  Reuven  Kimelman  (NEJS),  Edward  Nowacki  (Music). 

***On  leave  Academic  Year  1982-83 
An  interdisciplinary  program  for  students  concentrating  in  existing  departments  in  the  University.  The 
aim  of  the  program  is  to  allow  students  with  an  interest  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  acquire  a  wider  knowledge  of 
the  culture  of  the  period  than  is  possible  within  existing  concentrations.  The  transcript  of  participating 
students  will  show  that  they  have  completed  the  requirements  of  the  program.  Courses  in  the  program  are 
conducted  both  individually  and  jointly  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Medieval  Studies  Program. 
Students  may  elect  the  Medieval  Studies  Program  in  addition  to  their  concentration. 

REQUIREMENTS 

1 .  The  core  of  the  program  is  composed  of  HIST  1 10a,  b  (Medieval  Civilization)  and  the  Senior  Seminar 
in  Medieval  Studies.  These  courses  are  required  of  those  who  elect  the  program. 

2.  Students  in  the  program  must  complete  the  University  language  requirement  by  the  middle  of  their 
junior  year  in  one  of  the  following:  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  Latin,  Greek,  Arabic,  or  Hebrew. 

3.  At  least  three  other  courses  from  the  list  selected  in  consultation  with  the  Medieval  Studies  advisor. 
(Normally  two  of  these  courses  will  be  outside  the  student's  field  of  concentration.) 

ELECTIVE  COURSES 

The  following  courses  approved  for  the  program  are  not  all  given  in  any  one  year;  therefore,  a  current 

course  listing  should  be  consulted. 

ENG  2a        Medieval  Literature 

COLIT  102a     Love  in  the  Middle  Ages 

ENG  122aR     Old  English 

ENG  122b     Old  English  Epic 

ENG  132b     Chaucer 

ENG  142b    (HUM  125a)Medieval  European  Drama 

FA  41a        Art  of  the  Middle  Ages  I 

FA  42b        Art  of  the  Middle  Ages  II 

FREN  1 12aR     The  French  Middle  Ages 

GER  102aR     German  Literature  Before  1700 

HIST  1 10a    The  Civilization  of  the  Early  Middle  Ages 

HIST  1 10b    The  Civilization  of  the  High  and  Late  Middle  Ages 

HIST  1 12b    The  Crusades  and  the  Expansion  of  Medieval  Europe 

HIST  1 13a     English  Medieval  History 

HIST  120a     Senior  Seminar  in  Medieval  Studies 

ITAL  140a     Dante's  Divine  Comedy 

MUSIC  101a     History  of  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Music 

NEJS  103a     Introduction  to  Islamic  Civilization  and  Institutions 

NEJS  103b     Faith  and  Reason  in  Islam 

NEJS  131aR     (PHIL  131aR)History  of  Jewish  Philosophy:  From  Antiquity  to  the  Twelfth  Century 

PHIL  107b     Medieval  Philosophy 
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Associate  Professor  Allan  R.  Keiler,  Chair  and  Director  of  Graduate  Studies;  Professors  Caldwell 
Titcomb,  (Co-Chair  and  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies),  Martin  Boykan,  Robert  L.  Koff***, 
Donald  Martino***,  Alejandro  Planchart,  Harold  S.  Shapero  (Director  of  Electronic  Studios),  Jacob 
Ziskind;  Visiting  Professor  Andrew  Imbrie;  Associate  Professor  James  D.  Olesen;  Assistant  Professors 
Eric  Chafe,  Peter  Child,  David  M.  Hoose,  Edward  Nowacki,  Conrad  M.  Pope  (Theory  Coordinator); 
Instructor  Allen  L.  Anderson;  Performing  Artists-in-Residence:  Timothy  C.  Aarset,  Rosalind  D. 
Koff***,  Eva  Linfield;  Lydian  String  Quartet:  Judith  Eissenberg,  Mary  Ruth  Ray,  Rhonda  Rider,  Wilma 
Smith. 

***On  leave  Academic  Year  1982-83 
The  program  of  concentration  in  music  offers  a  broad  perspective  in  keeping  with  the  liberal-arts 
philosophy  of  the  University.  Concentrators  gain  experience  in  three  fundamental  areas:  history,  theory, 
and  performance.  The  four-semester  survey  of  music  history  examines  the  styles,  forms  and  composi- 
tional techniques  of  Western  music  in  its  cultural  and  historical  context  and  seeks  to  provide  a  close 
acquaintance  with  representative  musical  literature.  The  sequence  of  music  theory  courses  aims  to  provide 
training  in  the  basic  musicianship  skills  necessary  for  all  musical  endeavors  as  well  as  the  more  specific 
skills  required  for  musical  analysis  and  composition.  Music  96c  and  related  courses  offer  the  opportunity 
to  study  the  interpretation  of  music  through  private  and  group  instruction  with  faculty  members, 
artists-in-residence,  and  distinguished  artists  in  the  Boston  area.  Before  admission  to  concentration, 
candidates  will  normally  pass  MUSIC  61  during  their  freshman  year  with  a  satisfactory  grade,  and  must 
demonstrate  competence  at  the  keyboard.  Instruction  under  the  Basic  Piano  program  is  offered  for  those 
who  are  deficient  at  the  keyboard.  The  required  proficiency  must  normally  be  demonstrated  by  the  end  of 
the  sophomore  year.  No  fee  is  charged  for  this  instruction  and  no  credit  is  granted. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION 

A.  The  program  of  concentration  will  normally  include  the  following:  (1)  Three  years  of  music  theory 
(MUSIC  61,  162,  164)  and  three  years  of  theory  lab  (MUSIC  62,  163,  165);  (2)  four  semesters  of  music 
history  (MUSIC  101  and  102).  Students  may  petition  the  department  to  substitute  other  music  history 
courses  for  parts  of  MUSIC  101  and  102;  (3)  the  20th-century  semester  of  tutorial  in  analysis  (MUSIC 
197b);  and  (4)  one  additional  course  in  music  so  as  to  complete  a  total  of  twelve  semesters,  excluding  only 
courses  numbered  below  60,  MUSIC  96c  and  MUSIC  50c. 

Alternate  Programs:  At  any  time  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  junior  year,  the  student  may,  in 
consultation  with  his  or  her  advisor,  submit  an  alternate  proposal  for  the  completion  of  his  or  her 
concentration.  Such  proposals  will  be  considered  by  the  department  on  the  basis  of  their  coherence  and 
appropriateness  to  specific  goals.  They  must  in  any  case  include  the  first  two  years  of  theory  (or  the 
equivalent).  The  balance  of  the  program  may  be  constituted  as  described  under  (4)  above,  but  may  also 
include  a  maximum  of  two  semester  courses  in  other  departments;  these  must  be  justified  in  terms  of  the 
projected  program  of  study. 

B.  All  concentrators  in  music  are  expected  to  participate  in  the  supervised  performance  activities  of  the 
Music  Department,  such  as  Early  Music  Ensemble,  Orchestra,  Chorus,  Music  E,  and  in  Music  Collo- 
quium. In  addition,  solo  recitals  may  be  given  by  students. 

C.  Additional  requirement  for  candidates  for  degrees  with  distinction:  To  be  eligible  for  honors  in  music 
at  graduation,  candidates  must  demonstrate  superior  ability  through  their  over-all  record,  and  a  capacity 
for  independent  thought  beyond  the  limits  of  their  course  program. 

MUSIC  la                    X     MW13rdhrTBA  MUSIC  5a                       XV/T  2-4  3rd  hr  TBA 

Introduction  to  Music  Fundamentals  of  Music,  Part  I 

Mr.  Child                                         Recital  Hall  Mr.  Chafe                                        Recital  Hall 

A  general  introduction  to  the  materials  and  Elementary  theory  for  the  general  student  with 

forms  of  music,  and  a  study  of  musical  litera-  little  or  no  musical  background.  Emphasis  is 

ture.  Two  lectures  and  one  section  meeting  placed  on  notation  as  well  as  aural  comprehen- 

weekly,  with  training  in  analytical  listening,  sion  of  the  several  elements  of  music, 
based  on  selected  listening  assignments.  Open 
to  non-concentrators  who  are  assumed  to  have 
little  or  no  previous  knowledge  of  music. 
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MUSIC  31a  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

(AAAS  104a) 

Black  Life  Styles  Through  Music 

Ms.  Hillmon  Recital  Hall 

Does  satisfy  Creative  Arts  component  of  the 
University  Studies  Curriculum. 

See  AAAS  104a  for  special  notes  and  course 

description. 

♦MUSIC  34a 

The  Literature  of  Chamber  Music:  Baroque  and 
Classical 

Staff 

♦MUSIC  38bR 
The  Opera 

Staff 

MUSIC  39bR  VI     T10  Th  F  11 

(THA  126bR) 

Musical  Theatre  Since  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 

Mr.  Jones  Recital  Hall 

See  THA  126bR  for  course  description. 

MUSIC  45a  IX     T  11-1  Thl2 

Beethoven 

Mr.  Titcomb  Slosberg  212 

Prerequisites:  MUSIC  la  or  permission  of 
Instructor. 
A  study  of  the  man  and  his  works. 

♦MUSIC  50c 

Studies  in  the  Analysis  and  Performance  of 
Orchestral  and  Choral  Music 

Staff 

MUSIC  61 
Theory  I 

Prerequisites:  MUSIC  62c  must  be  taken  con- 
currently. Admission  by  placement  exam.  Sig- 
nature of  the  Instructor  required  on  course 
enrollment  card. 
Students  intending  to  concentrate  in  music 
should  pass  this  course  with  a  satisfactory 
grade  in  the  freshman  year  unless  they  have 
equivalent  preparation.  In  no  case  may  a  con- 
centrator take  the  course  later  than  the 
sophomore  year.  Elementary  harmony  and 
counterpoint.  The  tonal  system;  scales,  inter- 
vals, triads,  seventh  chords.  Strict  counter- 
point in  five  species.  Beginning  tonal  analysis. 
Group  A  -  Mr.  Anderson 
VII,VIII/  M  W  1 1-12:30  Slosberg  227 

Groups  B  -  Mr.  Nowacki 
XII,XIII/  M  W  2-3:30  Slosberg  227 

MUSIC  62c  X     M  W  Th  1 

Theory  Lab  I 

Staff  TBA 

Prerequisites:  MUSIC 61  must  be  taken  concur- 
rently. Enrollment  limited  to  30.  May  not  be 
dropped  at  mid-year  with  credit.  Does  not  meet 


the  distribution  requirement  in  the  School  of 
Creative  Arts.  Does  not  count  for  rate-of-work. 
Admission  by  placement  exam.  This  course  does 
not  carry  course  credit  towards  graduation. 
Simple  melodic  dictation,  beginning  sight 
singing,  keyboard  harmony  and  rhythmic  drills. 
Three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Four  semes- 
ter hour  credits  per  year. 

♦MUSIC  70a 

(AAAS  72a) 

A  History  of  Jazz 

Staff 

MUSIC  96c 

Lessons  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Performance 

Staff 

Discuss  the  choice  of  an  instructor  with  your 

advisor.  Signature  of  Instructor  required  on 

course  enrollment  card.  May  not  be  dropped  at 

mid-year  with  credit. 

The  course  may  be  taken  for  as  many  as  three 

years  for  a  maximum  of  three  semester  credits. 

Student  must  participate  concurrently  in  a 

supervised  performance  activity  of  the  Music 

Department.  The  credit  earned  in  this  course 

does  not  count  toward  the  twelve  semester 

credits  required  for  music  concentration. 

Normally  open  only  to  music  concentrators. 

Audition  is  required. 

MUSIC  97c 

Directed  Independent  Study 

Staff 

This  course  is  normally  open  only  to  music  con- 
centrators in  their  junior  and  senior  years.  May 
be  taken  twice  for  credit  if  no  undue  duplication 
of  content  is  involved.  Signature  of  Instructor 
required  on  course  enrollment  card  plus  Advi- 
sor's approval.  May  not  be  dropped  at  mid-year 
with  credit.  May  not  be  entered  at  mid-year. 
Maximum  total  credit:  2  semester  course  credits. 
Individual,  faculty-supervised  projects  in  areas 
of  special  interest  to  music  concentrators.  Pro- 
jects may  encompass  work  in  musical  compo- 
sition, theoretical  studies,  and  musicological 
practice. 

MUSIC  98a 

Readings  in  Music  History  and  Theory 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card.  Open  to  qualified  undergraduates. 

MUSIC  99 
Senior  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
A  student  whose  grade  point  average  in  music 
is  3.0  or  above  may  petition  at  the  start  of  the 
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senior  year  for  permission  to  enter  this  course. 
Independent  study  under  faculty  supervision. 

♦MUSIC  101a 
History  of  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Music 

Staff 

MUSIC  102bR  V     M  W  ThlO 

History  of  20th  Century  Music 

Mr.  Anderson  Slosberg2Il 

MUSIC  101  and  102  are  offered  in  alternating 
years.  They  will  normally  be  taken  in  the 
sophomore  and  junior  years. 
A  survey  of  European  and  North  American 
music  from  Debussy,  Mahler,  Schoenberg, 
and  Stravinsky  to  the  present.  The  course  will 
consider  major  compositional  styles  and  tech- 
niques, including  12-tone  composition,  neo- 
classicism,  and  electronic  music. 

MUSIC  134c  TBA 

Studies  in  the  Analysis  and  Performance  of 
Chamber  Music 

Staff 

Prerequisites:  A  dvanced performing  proficiency. 

Normally  students  are  expected  to  be  enrolled  in 

MUSIC  96c.  Signature  of  Instructor  required 

on  course  enrollment  card. 
Discussion  of  advanced  problems  in  perfor- 
mance and  interpretation.  Written  work  will 
include  papers  on  selected  topics.  Two  hours  a 
week.  In  addition,  required  laboratory  ses- 
sions include  participation  in  MUSIC  E  (or 
equivalent),  for  which  no  additional  credit  is 
given. 

MUSIC  162  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

Theory  II 

Mr.  Pope  Slosberg  234 

Prerequisites:  MUSIC  61  or  permission  of 
Instructor.  MUSIC  163c  must  be  taken  concur- 
rently. Intermediate  harmony  and  counterpoint. 
Secondary  dominants,  altered  chords.  Tonal 
analysis  and  beginning  tonal  writing. 

MUSIC  163c  X     MWThl 

Theory  Lab  II 

Staff  TBA 

Prerequisites:  MUSIC  61  and  MUSIC  62c.  May 
not  be  dropped  at  mid-year  with  credit.  Does 
not  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the 
School  of  Creative  Arts.  Does  not  count  for 
rate-of-work.  Admission  by  placement  exam. 
This  course  does  not  carry  course  credit  towards 
graduation. 
Two-part  dictation,  continued  work  in  sight- 
singing  and  keyboard  harmony,  score  reading 
at  the  piano.  Three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
Four  semester  hours  per  year. 


MUSIC  164  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

Theory  III 

Mr.  Boykan  Slosberg  21 1 

Prerequisites:  MUSIC  162  or  permission  of 
Instructor.  MUSIC  165c  must  be  taken  concur- 
rently. 

Chromatic  harmony,  advanced  counterpoint. 

Tonal  composition.  Analysis  of  tonal  works. 

MUSIC  165c  III     MWF9 

Theory  Lab  III 

Staff  Slosberg  211 

Prerequisites:  MUSIC  162  and  MUSIC  163c. 
May  not  be  dropped  at  mid-year  with  credit. 
Does  not  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in 
the  School  of  Creative  Arts.  Does  not  count  for 
rate-of-work.  Does  not  carry  course  credit 
towards  graduation.  Three  and  four-part  dicta- 
tion; non-diatonic  sight  singing;  advanced  key- 
board harmony;  continued  score  reading. 
Three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Four  semes- 
ter hours  per  year. 

♦MUSIC  168a 
Orchestration 

Staff 

♦MUSIC  171a 
(THA  171a) 
History  of  Music  and  Drama  Criticism 

Staff 

MUSIC  180bR  XV/XVII     T  2-5 

(ANTHR  153bR) 

Ethnomusicology 

Mr.  Titcomb  Slosberg  215 

Prerequisites:  MUSIC  61  (or  the  equivalent)  or 
a  course  in  anthropology. 
An  introduction  to  the  music  of  nonliterate 
peoples;  to  folk  music,  including  that  of  Afro- 
Americans;  and  to  the  music  of  non-Western 
high  cultures,  particularly  India  and  Japan. 

MUSIC  182a  XI    Tl  Th  F  2 

(Formerly  MUSIC  122a) 
Topics  Before  1750 

Mr.  Planchart  Slosberg  234 

Prerequisites:  MUSIC  101.  For  concentrators  in 
music.   Open  to  advanced  non-concentrators 
with  permission  of  Instructor 
Selected  topics  in  the  history  of  music  from  the 
medieval,  renaissance  and  baroque  periods. 

♦MUSIC  184a 
Topics  After  1750 

Staff 
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MUSIC  195a  XV/XVII     T  2-5 

Electronic  Music 

Mr.  Shapero  Slosberg210 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card.  May  not  be  repeated  for  credit  by 
students  who  have  taken  MUSIC  295a  in  pre- 
vious years.  Enrollment  limited  to  music  con- 
centrators, seniors  and  those  with  instrumental 
proficiency. 

Composition  and  recording  of  electronic  music. 

Technical  electronics  as  they  apply  to  musical 

problems. 

MUSIC  197a  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

Tutorial  in  the  Analysis  of  Tonal  Music 

Mr.  Keiler  Slosberg  234 

Prerequisites:  MUSIC  164  or  permission  of 

Instructor 

Basic  analytical  problems  of  tonal  music, 

approached  through  detailed  study  of  a  few 

representative  works. 

♦MUSIC  197bR 
Tutorial  in  the  Analysis  of  20th-century  Music 

Staff 

MUSIC  B  TBA 

Basic  Piano 

Staff 

No  fee.  No  Credit. 

Instruction  for  concentrators  deficient  at  the 

keyboard. 

MUSIC  C  M  W  4-6 

Chorus 

Staff  Recital  Hall 

No  fee.  No  credit. 
The  Brandeis  University  Chorus  is  open  to  all 
undergraduates,  graduates  and  faculty  mem- 
bers of  the  Brandeis  community.  Its  purpose  is 
to  perform  in  concert  the  great  literature  from 
the  sixteenth  to  the  twentieth  centuries,  includ- 
ing works  to  be  performed  with  the  Brandeis 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Four  Hours  per  week. 


MUSIC  D  TBA 

Early  Music  Ensembles 

Staff 

No  Credit. 
The  Early  Music  Ensemble  is  devoted  to  the 
performance  of  music  from  the  medieval, 
renaissance,  and  early  baroque  periods.  The 
three  basic  groups  the  16-20  voice  choir,  the 
viol  consort,  and  the  wind  band  are  often 
combined.  Membership  is  open  to  the  entire 
university  community. 

MUSIC  E  T  7-10  p.m. 

Ensemble  and  Orchestra 

Staff  Recital  Hall 

Requirements  for  admission:  An  audition  before 
the  supervisor  of  performing  activities  and  his 
staff.  No  credit. 
Open  to  qualified  instrumentalists  interested 
in  the  performance  of  chamber  and  orchestral 
music.  Although  this  is  an  independent  activ- 
ity it  also  serves  as  a  laboratory  for  MUSIC 
134c.  Members  of  this  group  will  join  with  the 
Chorus  from  time  to  time  in  the  performance 
of  larger  scale  works. 

MUSIC  COLLOQUIUM 

Staff  and  Visiting  Lecturers 
Required  of  concentrators  and  graduate  stu- 
dents in  music.  No  credit. 
Discussions  of  special  topics  led  by  the  faculty 
and  occasional  guests.  Some  of  the  sessions 
will  include  performances  of  new  works. 


NEAR  EASTERN  AND  JUDAIC  STUDIES 

Associate  Professor  Leon  A.  Jick*,  Chair;  Professor  Marshall  Sklare,  Acting  Chair  (Fall  Term);  Professors 
Alexander  Altmann  (Emeritus),  Naftali  C.  Brandwein**,  Marvin  Fox  (Director  of  the  Lown  School  of 
Near  Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies),  Alfred  L.  Ivry***,  Jehuda  Reinharz,  Nahum  M.  Sarna***,  Dwight  W. 
Young;  Joseph  and  Esther  Foster  Visiting  Professor  Israel  Levin;  Associate  Professors  Michael  Fishbane, 
Ariella  Goldberg  (Adjunct,  Director  of  Hebrew  Language  Program),  Avigdor  Levy*  (Director  of  Islamic 
and  Midr'ie  Eastern  Studies),  Benjamin  C.I.  Ravid  (Director  of  Graduate  Studies);  Visiting  Associate 
Professors  Tzvi  Abusch,  Haim  Avni,  Steven  Cohen,  Steven  Katz;  Assistant  Professors  Jay  Brodbar- 
Nemser,  Aaron  L.  Katchen  (Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies),  Reuven  R.  Kimelman;  Lecturers  Charles 
Cutter,  Miroslav  Krek;  Adjunct  Lecturer  Michael  Swirsky. 
♦On  leave  Fall  Term  1982-83 
♦♦On  leave  Spring  Term  1982-83 
***On  leave  Academic  Year  1982-83 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION 

The  department  offers  three  parallel  tracks  for  concentration  as  follows: 

1.  Judaic  Studies 

2.  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Studies 

3.  Islamic  and  Middle  Eastern  Studies 

Judaic  Studies 

The  program  is  designed  to  give  students  a  broad  education  in  Judaic  studies  as  well  as  a  specialized  and 
thorough  training  in  at  least  one  specific  field.  Students  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the  faculty  in 
developing  a  plan  of  study  designed  to  meet  the  special  interests  and  needs  of  each  individual.  Concentrators 
must  satisfy  a  minimal  fixed  requirement  while  the  larger  part  of  the  program  consists  of  elective  courses. 
The  student's  faculty  advisor  is  someone  active  in  the  students  special  field  of  interest. 

A.  Fixed  Requirements 

1.  Completion  of  Hebrew  101  (new  sequence)  with  the  Grade  B  or  higher  (Students  may  gain 
exemption  from  this  course  on  the  basis  of  the  departmental  placement  test.) 

2.  Completion  of  a  two  semester  core  course,  NEJS  100a,  b,  "Jewish  Civilization".  This  course  is 
offered  in  alternate  years.  Since  it  is  a  basic  requirement,  students  are  advised  to  take  it  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  concentration  sequence. 

B.  Electives 

In  addition  to  the  fixed  requirements  students  must  complete  at  least  seven  elective  courses  in  NEJS. 
The  students'  individual  program  of  studies  will  be  planned  in  consultation  with  the  faculty  advisor. 
The  course  distribution  must  cover  at  least  three  of  the  main  areas  of  Judaic  studies  offered  in  the 
department  (for  list  of  areas  see  below).  In  addition,  students  will  select  at  least  one  area  as  their  main 
field  of  specialization.  In  this  area  students  must  complete  at  least  three  courses  of  which  not  less  than 
one  is  an  upper  level  course  to  be  determined  by  the  faculty  advisor.  Having  satisfied  these  require- 
ments, students  may  choose  as  electives  courses  offered  in  any  area  in  the  department.  The  main  areas 
of  Judaic  Studies  offered  in  the  department  are  defined  as  follows: 

Biblical  Studies 

Talmud  and  Rabbinic  Literature 

Jewish  Philosophy  and  Thought 

Jewish  History 

Hebrew  Literature 

Contemporary  Jewish  Studies 

C.  Additional  requirement  for  candidates  for  degrees  with  honors:  NEJS  99.  Students  proposing  to  seek 
honors  should  petition  the  Department  at  the  end  of  their  junior  year. 

Ancient  Near  Eastern  Studies 

This  concentration  is  still  under  review.  Students  interested  in  the  program  should  contact  Professors 
Abusch,  Fishbane,  Sarna  and  Young.  The  following  courses  are  offered  this  year  towards  fulfilling  the 
concentration  requirements:  NEJS  lOaR,  90a,b,  96b,  104bR,  108b,  111b,  158bR. 

Islamic  and  Middle  Eastern  Studies 

A.  Fixed  Requirements 

1.  Completion  offour  semesters  in  Arabic  (NEJS  101  and  102).  More  advanced  students  are  urged  to 
continue  with  readings  in  Arabic  literature  in  NEJS  98. 

2.  Completion  of  NEJS  103a,  "Islam:  Civilization  and  Institutions". 

This  course  is  required  of  all  students  and  should  be  taken  as  early  as  possible  in  the  concentration. 

B.  Electives 

In  addition  to  the  fixed  requirements  students  must  complete  at  least  eight  elective  courses  as  follows: 

1 .  Completion  of  at  least  one  additional  semester  course  in  Islamic  civilization  from  the  following  list: 
NEJS  103b,  132b,  135bR,  147a,  149b,  151a. 

2.  Completion  of  at  least  two  courses  in  Modern  Middle  Eastern  studies  from  the  following: 
NEJS  144b,  145b,  147b,  150b. 

3.  Completion  of  five  additional  elective  courses.  To  fulfill  this  requirement  students  may  choose 
additional  courses  from  those  listed  above  as  well  as  any  course  offered  in  NEJS.  Students  may  also 
satisfy  this  requirement  by  electing  courses  offered  in  other  departments  which  have  significant 
relevance  to  Islamic  and  Middle  Eastern  Studies.  The  latter  must  have  the  advisor's  approval  in  order 
to  be  counted  toward  fulfilling  this  requirement. 

C.  Additional  requirement  for  candidates  for  degree  with  distinction: 

NEJS  99.  Students  proposing  to  seek  honors  should  petition  the  Department  at  the  end  of  their  junior 
year. 
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EVALUATION  OF  TRANSFER  CREDITS 

A.  By  departmental  rule  a  maximum  of  four  semester  course  credits  for  courses  taken  at  other  universities 
may  be  accepted  toward  the  elective  part  of  the  NEJS  concentration  requirements.  Each  course 
transferred  from  another  university  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Department  in  order  to  be 
acceptable  for  credit  toward  the  concentration  requirements.  This  rule  applies  to  courses  completed  at 
any  other  institution,  whether  in  the  United  States  or  Israel.  Credits  from  recognized  universities  in 
Israel  are  evaluated  as  follows: 

(1)  Trimester  System 

No.  of  Class  Hours  Per  Week  No.  of  Trimesters  Credit  Value 

2  or  3  1  0 
4  1  4 
2                                                       2  4 

3  or  4  2  6 
3  or  4                                                   3  8 

(2)  Semester  System 

Four  credits  for  each  three  hours  per  week  semester  course,  or  for  a  two  semester  two  hours  per  week 
course.  No  credit  can  be  given  for  a  semester  course  of  less  than  three  hours  per  week. 
Credit  is  not  granted  for  Ulpan  courses.  Students  are  free  to  take  the  Hebrew  Placement  Test 
administered  at  Brandeis. 

B.  Entering  freshmen  and  entering  transfer  students  are  required  to  take  the  Hebrew  Placement  Test  if 
they  plan  to  enroll  in  any  course  in  Hebrew  above  the  level  of  HEB  1 1.  If  they  are  exempted  from 
HEB  14,  they  will  have  fulfilled  the  university  foreign  language  requirement.  In  addition,  entering 
students  who  have  had  no  college  level  courses  in  Hebrew  will  receive  two  semester  course  credits  if 
they  are  exempted  from  Hebrew  14  through  the  Hebrew  Placement  Test.  This  opportunity  is  available 
to  students  only  at  the  time  they  first  enter  Brandeis  University.  Students  who  place  below  the  level  of 
Hebrew  14  receive  no  course  credit,  and  if  they  decide  to  study  Hebrew  are  placed  in  the  appropriate 
class  level. 

Hebrew  Language  Program 

Due  to  changes  in  the  University  foreign  language  requirement  the  Hebrew  language  program  has  been 
reformed  and  courses  have  been  assigned  new  numbers.  The  table  below  sets  the  equivalent  of  the  new 
Hebrew  course  sequence  with  the  old  one.  Continuing  students  should  use  this  table  to  determine  in  which 
course  they  belong.  New  students  must  take  the  Hebrew  placement  examination  if  they  plan  to  enter  courses 
above  HEB  11. 


(Satisfies  University  language  requirement) 
(Satisfies  University  language  requirement  but 
intended  primarily  for  NEJS  concentrators 
and  others  who  plan  to  continue  with 
HEB  101) 

(Satisfies  NEJS  department  Hebrew  language 
requirement  for  concentrators) 

Classification  of  Courses 

HEBREW:     HEB  11a,  12bR,  13a,  14bR,  15a,  101a,  106a. 

YIDDISH:     NEJS  21  aA,  21,  24,  25a. 

ARABIC:     NEJS  IOla,  102a. 

GENERAL  AND  INTRODUCTORY  COURSES:     NEJS  98a,  99,  100a,  103a,  182a. 

ANCIENT  NEAR  EASTERN  STUDIES:     NEJS  12a,  104bR,  106,  107a,  109a,  1  lOHa. 

BIBLICAL  STUDIES:     NEJS  16Ha,  60a,  96a,  1 12a,  1 13a,  1 14a,  1 15a,  1 16a,  1 17a,  1 19a,  123bR,  158bR. 

TALMUD  AND  RABBINIC  LITERATURE:     NEJS  51a,  53bR,  125a. 

JEWISH  PHILOSOPHY  AND  THOUGHT:     NEJS  50a,  107a,  124bR,  127a,  129a,  130a,  135a,  135bR. 

JEWISH  HISTORY:     NEJS  20Ha,  68a,  128a,  140a,  141a,  144a,  150a,  166a,  168a,  175a,  176a. 

HEBREW  LITERATURE:     NEJS  137a,  138a,  139bR. 

CONTEMPORARY  JEWISH  STUDIES:     NEJS  157a,  160a,  161a,  162a,  163a. 

ISLAMIC  AND  MIDDLE  EASTERN  STUDIES:  NEJS  103a,  135a,  135bR,  144a,  147a,  151a. 


Old  Sequence 

New  Sequence 

HEB  1 

HEB  11 

HEB  2 

HEB  12 

HEB  3 

HEB  13 

HEB  6a 

HEB  14 

HEB  15 

HEB  6b 

HEB  101 
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HEBllaSec.  1  III/IV     M-F  9 

Beginning  Hebrew 

Staff  Lown  201 

Material  fee:  $5.00 
5  class  hours  per  week  and  1  supervised  lab 
hour.  Intended  for  students  with  no  previous 
knowledge  and  for  those  with  a  minimal  back- 
ground. The  course  follows  "Hebrew  in 
Hebrew"  method  offering  in  intensive  training 
in  the  basics  of  Hebrew  grammar,  oral  com- 
prehension, speaking,  reading  and  writing. 

HEB  11a  Sec.  2  V/VI     M-Th  10  F  11 

Beginning  Hebrew 

Staff  Golding  103 

See  HEB  11a  Sec.  1  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 

HEB  11a  Sec.  3  III/IV     M-F  9 

Beginning  Hebrew 

Staff  Lown  203 

See  HEB  11a  Sec.  1  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 

HEB  12bR  Sec.  1  III/IV     M-F  9 

Intermediate  Hebrew 

Staff  Lown  301 

Prerequisites:  HEB  11  or  its  equivalent  deter- 
mined by  a  placement  examination.  Materials 
fee:  $5.00. 
5  class  hours  per  week  and  1  supervised  lab 
hour.  Continuation  of  HEB  11  employing 
same  methods.  In  the  fall  semester  this  course 
is  offered  also  for  new  students  who  have  some 
previous  preparation  before  coming  to  Bran- 
deis  (and  who  were  placed  by  examination). 
The  first  weeks  are  devoted  to  in  intensive 
review  of  materials  covered  in  HEB  1 1 ,  there- 
after proceeding  with  the  regular  syllabus. 

HEB  12bR  Sec.  2  V/VI     M-Th  10  F  11 

Intermediate  Hebrew 

Staff  Golding  107 

See  HEB  12bR  Sec.  1  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 

HEB  13a  Sec.  1  III/IV     M  T  Th  F  9 

Advanced  Intermediate  Hebrew 

Staff  Lown  302 

Prerequisites:  HEB  12  or  its  equivalent  deter- 
mined by  a  placement  examination.  Materials 
fee:  $5.00. 
4  class  hours  per  week.  Continuation  of 
HEB  12.  This  course  develops  high  level  skills 
in  reading,  writing  and  conversation.  A  weekly 
short  essay  is  required.  Tapes  keyed  to  the 
texts  are  available  to  aid  in  reading  and 
pronounciation. 


HEB  13a  Sec.  2  VI/VII     MWThFll 

Advanced  Intermediate  Hebrew 

Staff  Lown  103 

See  HEB  13a  Sec.  1  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 

HEB  14bR  V     M  W  Th  10 

Advanced  Hebrew 

Staff  Lown  103 

Prerequisites:  HEB  13  or  its  equivalent  deter- 
mined by  a  placement  examination.  Materials 
fee:  $5.00. 
3  class  hours  per  week.  This  course  satisfies  the 
University  Language  Requirement.  It  is  prim- 
arily intended  for  non-NEJS  concentrators 
(NEJS  concentrators  see  HEB  1 5).  This  course 
reinforces  the  acquired  skills  of  reading,  writ- 
ing and  conversation  and  at  the  same  time 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  Hebrew  literature. 
The  syllabus  stresses  contemporary  cultural 
aspects:  selections  from  modern  literature, 
political  essays,  newspaper  articles  and  con- 
versational Hebrew. 

HEB  15a  IX     Tll-1  Thl2 

Advanced  Hebrew  (for  NEJS  concentrators) 

Staff  Lown  203 

Prerequisites:  HEB  13  or  its  equivalent  deter- 
mined by  a  placement  examination.  Materials 
fee:  $5.00. 
3  class  hours  per  week.  Continuation  of 
HEB  13.  This  course  satisfies  the  University 
Language  Requirement.  However,  it  is  prim- 
arily intended  for  NEJS  concentrators  and 
others  who  intend  to  go  on  to  HEB  101.  This 
course  shares  a  common  core  of  texts  with 
HEB  14,  but  places  greater  emphasis  on  liter- 
ary works,  both  classical  and  modern. 

HEB  101a  V     M  W  Th  10 

Introduction  to  Hebrew  Literature 

Staff  Lown  203 

Prerequisites:  HEB  15  or  its  equivalent  or  per- 
mission of  Instructor.  Materials  fee:  $5.00. 
Continuation  of  HEB  15.  This  course  satisfies 
the  NEJS  department  Hebrew  language  require- 
ment for  concentrators.  It  replaces  HEB  6b. 
Students  are  expected  to  acquire  fluency  in 
reading,  writing  and  conversation.  The  sylla- 
bus stresses  modern  Hebrew  literary  works. 
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HEB  106a  VI     T10  Th  F  11 

Advanced  Hebrew  Stylistics:  The  Art  of 
Translation 

Ms.  Goldberg  Lown  203 

Prerequisites:  Permission  of  Instructor  only. 
Does  not  meet  the  concentration  requirement  in 
Hebrew.  Does  not  satisfy  Foreign  Language 
Requirement. 
Discussion  and  exercise  in  the  art  of  translat- 
ing literary  texts  from  English  into  Hebrew. 
Language  of  instruction  is  Hebrew. 

♦NEJS  12a 
Hebrew  Origins 

Mr.  Young 
A  study  of  Israel's  oldest  traditions  against  the 
cultural  setting  of  the  Ancient  Near  East, 
stressing  the  factors  that  elicited  their  literary 
formulation.  Selections  from  the  epics  of  the 
Patriarchs,  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  and  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  will  be  read  in  English 
translation,  and  the  impact  of  archaeological 
discoveries  on  their  interpretation  will  be  con- 
sidered. Topics  for  discussion  will  include  the 
rise  of  Monotheism,  the  concept  of  a  patriar- 
chal period,  the  genesis  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  the  celebration  of  festivals. 

NEJS  16Ha 
Biblical  History 

Staff 
See  Hiatt  Institute  listing  for  course  descrip- 
tion. 

NEJS  20Ha 

Social  and  Intellectual  History  of  the  Jews  in  the 

Modern  Period 

Mr.  Mendes-Flohr 
See  Hiatt  Institute  listing  for  course  descrip- 
tion. 

NEJS  21  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

(Yl) 

Introductory  Yiddish 

Ms.  Fuks-Fried  Lown  302 

May  not  be  dropped  at  mid-year  with  credit. 

♦NEJS  21aA 
(Y  laA) 
Intensive  Introductory  Yiddish 

Staff 

NEJS  24  VIII/X     M  W  12:30-2 

(Y2) 

Intermediate  Yiddish 

Ms.  Fuks-Fried  Lown  302 

Prerequisites:  NEJS  21  or  permission  of  Instruc- 
tor. May  not  be  dropped  at  mid-year  with  credit. 

Readings  in  Yiddish  literature.  Conversation, 

composition,  grammar. 


♦NEJS  25a 
(Y6a) 
Introduction  to  Yiddish  Literature 

Staff 

Prerequisites:  NEJS  24  or  equivalent. 
The  aims  of  the  course  are  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  writings  of  several  outstand- 
ing authors  and  to  increase  his  proficiency  in 
reading,  comprehension,  and  analysis. 

NEJS  50a  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

Jewish  Legal  Concepts  and  Values 

Mr.  Fox  Lown  203 

An  examination  of  the  theoretical  background 
of  Jewish  law,  the  process  of  its  codification, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  law  is  formed  with 
respect  to  certain  basic  areas  of  human  expe- 
rience and  concern.  Topics:  Law  and  Mora- 
lilty,  Law  and  Economics,  Law  and  Society, 
Law  and  the  Modern  State,  Law  and  Resist- 
ance to  Tyranny,  Self-incrimination  in  Jewish 
Law.  No  language  prerequisite.  All  readings 
are  in  English. 

*NEJS  51a 
The  Thought-World  of  the  Talmud  and  Midrash 

Mr.  Kimelman 
A  study  of  Jewish  civilization  in  the  classic 
rabbinic  period.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
those  ideas  and  institutions  which  explain  how 
a  religion-of-one-people  became  the  people- 
of-one-religion  which  enabled  Jews  and  Juda- 
ism to  transcend  the  limitations  of  land,  lan- 
guage and  conflicting  economic  and  political 
interests.  Analysis  will  be  made  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  role  of  Scripture  and  Tradi- 
tion, and  the  relationship  between  a  culture 
and  its  heroes.  The  readings  which  will  focus 
on  theological  idiom  will  deal  with  the  classic 
ideas  of  God,  man,  the  religious  life,  and  the 
hereafter.  Finally,  the  tensions  between  sin, 
atonement,  and  redemption  will  be  explored. 

NEJS  53bR  XV/XI     T  2-4  Th  2 

(JCS  536bR) 
Introduction  to  Talmud 

Mr.  Kimelman  Lown  103 

Prerequisites:  HEB  14  or  its  equivalent. 
An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  text  of  the 
Talmud.  Treatise  Sanhedrin  will  be  the  basic 
text.  Attention  will  be  paid  to  language  and 
talmudic  idiom,  dialectic  and  modes  of  argu- 
ment, literary  form  and  structure,  and  basic 
elements  of  the  history  and  development  of  the 
talmudic  text.  No  previous  study  of  Talmud  is 
presupposed.  The  analysis  will  focus  on  judi- 
cial procedure  and  capital  punishment. 
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♦NEJS  60a 
The  Book  of  Genesis 

Mr.  Abusch 
The  Book  of  Genesis  will  be  studied  in  English. 
The  sources,  structure,  and  purpose  of  the 
book  will  be  presented  and  individual  sections 
studied  in  depth.  The  primeval  history  (Gen. 
I-XI)  will  be  examined  in  detail;  particular 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  meaning  of  these 
accounts  of  creation  and  early  history,  their 
internal  sources  and  arrangement,  and  their 
relationship  to  comparable  Ancient  Near 
Eastern  accounts.  The  patriarchal  cycles  will 
also  be  examined;  individual  episodes  will  be 
explicated  in  an  attempt  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  stories  in  their  present  form. 

NEJS  64bR  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

(PHIL  64bR) 

Modern  Jewish  Thought 

Mr.  Katz  Rabb331a 

A  study  of  major  trends  in  Jewish  thought  in 
the  20th  century.  Primary  attention  will  be 
given  to  such  philosophers  and  theologians  as 
H.  Cohen,  Buber,  Rosenzweig,  Heschel  and 
Mordecai  Kaplan,  as  well  as  to  some  thinkers 
of  a  non-religious  orientation.  Extensive  read- 
ings from  the  primary  sources,  in  translation 
where  necessary,  will  be  supplemented  by 
limited  selections  from  the  secondary  literature. 

NEJS  68a  X    MWThl 

History  of  the  Jews  from  the  Maccabees  to  the 
Spanish  Expulsion  of  1492 

Mr.  Ravid  Lown  103 

A  systematic  presentation  of  the  main  trends 
in  the  legal,  political,  social,  economic  and 
religious  history  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the 
context  of  the  general  background,  with 
emphasis  on  the  major  areas  of  Jewish  settle- 
ment. Attention  will  also  be  paid  to  problems 
of  historical  research  and  methodology. 

*NEJS  71a 
(PHIL  71a) 
Introduction  to  Medieval  Philosophy 

Mr.  Ivry 

NEJS  90a  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

Readings  in  the  Bible:  Books  of  Samuel  (Hebrew) 

Ms.  Goldberg  Lown  301 

Prerequisite:  HEB  101  or  its  equivalent  or  per- 
mission of  Instructor.  Signature  of  Instructor 
required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Literary  analysis  of  the  text  of  the  Books  of 
Samuel.  The  course  is  conducted  in  Hebrew 
(language  of  instruction  and  class  discussion). 
Special  attention  to  Midrashic  and  historical 
aspects  of  the  literary  text. 


♦NEJS  96a 
(HUM  6a) 
Leading  Ideas  and  Motifs  in  Biblical  Literature 

Staff 
A  survey  of  the  major  themes  and  motifs  in 
biblical  literature.  Intended  for  undergraduate 
students.  There  are  no  linguistics  requirements. 

NEJS  98a 
Independent  Study 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

NEJS  99 
Senior  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructure  required  on  course 

enrollment  card. 

The  following  courses,  which  are  offered  in  the 
Department  of  Classics  and  Oriental  Studies, 
are  of  special  interest  to  NEJS  students  in  the 
fields  of  Ancient  Near  East,  Semitics,  and  Bibli- 
cal Studies.  Please  consult  CLORS  for  descrip- 
tions. 
AKKAD  101  Elementary  Akkadian 
AKKAD  103     Advanced  Akkadian  II: 

Second  Millenium  Texts 
CLORS  100    Archaeology  of  the  Aegean  and 

Near  East 
CLORS  111     The  Archaeology  of  Syria- 
Palestine 
CLORS  145bR     From  Alexander  the  Great 

to  Cleopatra  VII 
CLORS  160a    Ancient  Egyptian  Religion 
CLORS  165aR     Introduction  to  the  History 
and  Civilization  of  the  Ancient  Near  East 
EGYPT  101     Elementary  Egyptian 

*NEJS  100a 
Jewish  Civilization  I 

Mr.  Katchen 
Designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  scope 
and  methods  of  the  major  fields  of  Judaic 
Studies  for  the  period  prior  to  the  Spanish 
Expulsion  (1492).  While  required  of  all  con- 
centrators, the  course  also  welcomes  anyone 
who  wishes  to  form  a  broad  perspective  on  the 
historical  contexts  and  cultural  contents  of 
Jewish  life.  Format:  Lectures  by  the  respective 
faculty  specialist  in  each  field,  integrated  and 
given  continuity  by  a  faculty-run  weekly 
tutorial. 

NEJS  101a  III     MWF9 

(ARAB  101a) 

Introductory  Literary  Arabic 

Staff  Golding  102 

A  first  course  in  literary  Arabic  covering  the 
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essentials  of  grammar,  reading,  pronuncia- 
tion, translation  and  composition. 

NEJS  102a  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

(ARAB  102a) 

Intermediate  Literary  Arabic 

Staff  Golding  107 

Prerequisites:  NEJS  101  or  its  equivalent. 
Readings  in  related  classical  and  modern 
texts.  Study  of  advanced  grammatical  and 
syntactical  forms.  Drills  in  pronunciation  and 
composition. 

•NEJS  103a 
(CLORS  103a) 
Islam:  Civilization  and  Institutions 

Mr.  Levy 
Consideration  of  major  issues  in  Islamic  his- 
tory. Examination  of  the  principles  of  Islamic 
theology  and  law;  philosophy  and  political 
theory;  social  and  political  institutions.  Appre- 
ciation of  Islamic  civilization  and  culture;  rela- 
tions with  other  cultures.  Islam  in  modern 
times. 

NEJS  104bR  IX     T  11-1  Thl2 

Aramaic  Dialectology 

Mr.  Young  Lown  302 

A  grammatical  study  of  one  of  the  ancient 
dialects  accompanied  by  the  reading  of  texts. 
The  dialect  treated  will  vary  from  year  to  year, 
and  the  course  may  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Topic  for  1982  is  Syriac. 

♦NEJS  106 
(UGAR  101) 
Elementary  Ugaritic 

Mr.  Young 

May  not  be  dropped  at  mid-year  with  credit. 

May  not  be  entered  at  mid-year. 
Grammar  and  poetic  texts  will  be  read  with 
constant  reference  to  biblical  literature. 

*NEJS  107a 
(CLORS  107a) 
Temple,  Myth  and  Ritual  in  Ancient  Egypt 

Mr.  Zabkar 

•NEJS  109a 

The  Patriarchal  Narratives  in  Light  of  Near 
Eastern  Documents 

Mr.  Young 

Prerequisites:  HEB 101  or  its  equivalent  or  per- 
mission of  Instructor. 
A  reading  of  Genesis,  Chapter  11-50  and  a 
study  of  the  historical  and  literary  background 
that  gave  rise  to  traditions  of  Hebrew  origins. 


NEJS  HOHa 

(CLORS  HOHa) 

Jerusalem:  An  Archaeological  Study  of  Urban 

Forms  in  Pre-Modern  Times 

Ms.  Gonen 
See  Hiatt  Institute  listing  for  course  descrip- 
tion. 

•NEJS  112a 
Biblical  Hebrew 

Mr.  Fishbane 

Prerequisites:  HEB  14,  or  its  equivalent  or  per- 
mission of  Instructor. 
A  detailed  investigation  into  the  phonology, 
morphology,  grammar  and  syntax  of  biblical 
Hebrew.  Gesenius'  Hebrew  Grammar  will  be 
examined  and  supplemented.  For  advanced 
students.  Consult  advisor. 

•NEJS  113a 
Targum 

Staff 
A  study  of  selections  from  Targumic  literature 
including  the  newly  discovered  Palestinian 
materials.  Critical  study  of  the  sources  and 
their  place  among  early  versions  and  exegesis. 

•NEJS  114a 
The  Book  of  Amos 

Mr.  Sarna 

Prerequisites:  HEB  101. 
A  study  of  the  Hebrew  Text,  the  historical 
background  and  leading  ideas  of  the  Book. 

•NEJS  115a 
Book  of  Deuteronomy 

Mr.  Fishbane 

Prerequisites:  HEB  101  or  its  equivalent  of  per- 
mission of  equivalent  or  permission  of  Instructor. 
A  close  examination  of  the  text  of  Deuteron- 
omy with  special  attention  to  its  religious, 
legal  and  compositional  features.  Traditions 
found  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  will  be 
compared  with  their  counterparts  elsewhere  in 
the  Pentateuch.  The  place  of  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy  in  the  history  of  the  religion  of 
Israel  will  be  considered. 

•NEJS  116a 
Introduction  to  Jewish  Biblical  Theology 

Staff 

Prerequisites:  HEB  101. 
A  study  of  some  maj  or  themes  in  Jewish  bibli- 
cal theology  aimed  at  providing  a  systematic 
account  of  the  structure  of  biblical  thought. 
Among  the  themes  to  be  considered  will  be: 
theology  and  the  study  of  biblical  religion; 
biblical  theology  and  Jewish  thought;  theol- 
ogy and  Bible  exegesis. 
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♦NEJS  117a 
Job  and  the  Problem  of  Evil 

Mr.  Fishbane 
An  examination  of  biblical  texts  (in  transla- 
tion) from  diverse  genres  and  periods  which 
bear  on  the  origin  and  meaning  of  evil,  as  well 
as  on  personal  and  national  suffering.  The 
center  piece  of  the  course  will  be  the  Book  of 
Job.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  pertinent 
pre-biblical  and  post-biblical  literary  expres- 
sions on  this  theme.  No  specialized  knowledge 
is  required. 

*NEJS  118a 
(JCS  118a) 
Introduction  to  Biblical  Literature 

Mr.  Sarna 
This  course  will  examine  the  various  modern 
scholarly  approaches  to  the  Bible  —  the  con- 
cept of  a  canon,  the  treatment  of  the  Hebrew 
Text  and  ancient  versions,  the  historico-critical, 
the  anthropological,  the  religio-historical  and 
the  sociological  approaches,  the  uses  of  form 
criticism,  the  use  and  abuse  of  archaeology, 
the  different  genres  of  literature:  narrative, 
law,  historiosophy,  prophecy,  psalmody,  and 
wisdom;  the  leading  themes,  ideas,  and 
concepts. 

*NEJS  124bR 
Introduction  to  Jewish  Mysticism 

Mr.  Fox 
A  survey  of  the  field  of  Jewish  mysticism  as 
reflected  in  its  history,  its  major  texts,  its  orig- 
inal ideas  and  its  symbolic  structures.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  standard  secondary  works,  read- 
ings will  include  selections  from  the  primary 
sources  such  as  the  Zohar.  While  focusing  on 
the  history  and  development  of  the  central 
themes  in  Jewish  mysticism,  the  course  will 
also  be  concerned  with  how  to  read  a  Jewish 
mystical  text.  All  readings  will  be  in  English. 
There  is  no  language  prerequisite. 

♦NEJS  125a 

Midrashic  Literature:  Mekhilta  d'Rabbi  Yish- 
mael 

Mr.  Fox 

An  analysis  of  the  central  ideas,  the  literary 
structure  and  the  midrashic  method  of  the 
Mekhitta.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  a  close 
reading  of  the  text  with  a  view  to  developing 
the  student's  capacity  to  do  an  independent 
analysis  of  midrashic  literature.  Attention  will 
also  be  given  to  the  general  background  and 
development  of  Midrash. 

♦NEJS  127a 
Hellenistic  Jewish  Literature 

Mr.  Katchen 
A  study  of  the  impact  of  Greek  culture  on 


Jewish  thought  via  a  sampling  of  the  poetry, 
drama,  biblical  exegesis,  philosophy  and  his- 
tory composed  by  Jews  in  Greek  during  the 
period  332  BCE  -  ca.  100  CE.  Included  are 
selections  from  the  Apocrypha,  Pseudepigra- 
pha,  and  the  writings  of  Philo  of  Alexandria  as 
well  as  from  the  numerous  fragments  of  this 
literature  preserved  in  the  writings  of  the 
Church  Fathers.  All  readings  will  be  in  English. 

NEJS  128a  V     M  W  Th  10 

Jews  and  Greeks 

Mr.  Katchen  Lown  301 

The  meeting  and  accommodation  between  Jud- 
aism and  Hellenism  in  the  Land  of  Israel  and  in 
the  Diaspora  after  the  conquest  of  the  Persian 
Empire  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  the  late  fourth 
century,  B.C.E.  Political,  social,  and  cultural 
history:  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Maccabees;  early 
Jewish  sects;  the  origins  of  rabbinic  Judaism. 

♦NEJS  129a 
(CLORS  129a) 
Philo  Judaeus  of  Alexandria 

Mr.  Katchen 
The  major  philosophical,  exegetical,  and  apo- 
logetic writings  by  the  leader  of  Alexandrian 
Jewry  in  the  first  century,  CE.  The  allegorical 
method  of  interpretation,  and  the  sources  of 
and  parallels  to  Philo's  thought  in  the  Greek 
and  Rabbinic  literatures.  No  knowledge  of 
Greek  necessary,  but  students  who  can  use  the 
language  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  do 


*NEJS  130a 
Images  of  Moses:  Ancient  and  Modern 

Mr.  Katchen 
Moses,  the  supreme  legislator  and  prophet  of 
ancient  Israel,  often  came  to  be  viewed  in  later 
periods  as  the  symbol  of  everything  Jewish. 
We  will  examine  a  classic  group  of  writings, 
from  Philo  and  the  rabbis  to  Buber  and  Freud, 
not  only  to  see  how  later  generations  under- 
stood Moses'  personality,  character,  and 
legacy,  but,  more  particularly,  as  a  touchstone 
of  changing  attitudes  to  the  Jewish  heritage 
and  as  a  key  to  the  history  of  intergroup 
dynamics  between  Jew  and  non-Jew. 

♦NEJS  131a 
(PHIL  Ola) 

History  of  Jewish  Philosophy  from  Antiquity  to 
the  12th-century 

Mr.  Ivry 
A  survey  and  analysis  of  dominant  themes  in 
Jewish  philosophy  as  reflected  in  the  Bible, 
Rabbinic  literature  and  such  major  thinkers  as 
Philo,  Saadys,  Solomon  ibn  Garirol,  Bahya, 
Judah  Halevi  and  Maimonides. 
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♦NEJS  135a 

Neoplatonic  Elements  in  Islamic  and  Jewish 
Philosophy 

Mr.  Ivry 
This  course  will  probe  that  major  strain  of 
classical  and  medieval  philosophy  which 
bridged  mystical  and  rational  traditions,  and 
which  was  regarded  by  many  as  compatible 
with  religious  systems  of  belief.  The  metaphys- 
ical core  of  Neoplatonism  will  first  be  dis- 
closed and  then  examples  of  its  adaptation  by 
Islamic  and  medieval  Jewish  philosophers  will 
be  studied.  Among  the  books  to  be  studied  are 
English  translations  of  portions  of  the  writings 
of  Plotinus,  Proclus,  Al-Kindi,  Isaac  Israeli, 
Shelomo  ibn  Gabirol,  and  Judah  Halevi. 

NEJS  135bR  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

(PHIL  135bR) 

Aristotelian  Elements  in  Islamic  and  Jewish 

Philosophy 

Mr.  Ivry  Lown  201 

Medieval  Aristotelianism  is  faithful  to  Aristo- 
tle, but  in  its  fashion.  That  fashion  is  decisive 
in  Islamic  and  medieval  Jewish  philosophy.  It 
will  be  explored  by  first  ascertaining  Aristo- 
tle's views  in  the  areas  of  physics,  metaphysics, 
and  ethics;  and  then  by  tracing  expressions  of 
these  ideas  in  English  translations  of  writings 
of  Alfarabi,  Avicenna,  Abraham  ibn  Daud, 
and  Maimonides. 

NEJS  137a  IX     T  11-1  Thl2 

Three  Major  Themes  in  Modern  Hebrew 
Literature 

Mr.  Brandwein  Lown  103 

Prerequisites:  Sufficient  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
as  determined  by  instructor.  Enrollment  limited 
to  20.  Signature  of  instructor  required  on  course 
enrollment  card. 
Following  a  brief  survey  of  the  literature  from 
the  Hebrew  Enlightenment  to  the  Hebrew 
Renaissance,  we  will  make  an  in-depth  textual 
study  of  selected  prose  and  poetry  from  the 
Hebrew  Renaissance  to  today  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  following  selected  themes: 
Biblical  images  and  motifs,  the  Holocaust,  and 
national   redemption.   Principal   writers  are 
Bialik,  Shlonsky,  Gilboa,  Greenberg,  Gold- 
berg and  Hazaz. 


♦NEJS  139bR 
Modern  Hebrew  Literature 

Mr.  Brandwein 

Prerequisites:  HEB 101  or  its  equivalent  or  per- 
mission of  Instructor. 
This  course  will  be  a  study  of  major  examples 
of  modern  Hebrew  literature  from  1945  to  the 
present.  It  will  concentrate  on  both  the  short 
lyric  poem  and  the  short  story  in  its  variations. 
The  following  writers  will  be  included:  Amos 
Oz,  David  Shahar,  Gershon  Shafman  and 
A.B.  Yehoshua  in  prose;  Yehudah  Amichai, 
Dan  Pagis,  and  Dalia  Ravikovitch  in  poetry. 

♦NEJS  140a 
The  Jews  in  Europe  to  1492 

Mr.  Ravid 
An  examination  of  the  phenomenon  of  Jewish 
survival  in  the  European  diaspora:  the  Jews  in 
the  Roman  Empire;  the  origins  of  anti- 
semitism;  the  Jewish  religious  heritage;  the 
medieval  Jewish  community;  the  medieval 
church,  society,  economy  and  the  Jews;  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Western  Europe. 

♦NEJS  141a 
Jewish  Historiography 

Mr.  Ravid 

No  knowledge  of  Hebrew  required. 
An  examination  of  various  reactions  to  the 
Jewish  experience  and  of  attempts  to  organize 
and  characterize  it.  Readings  will  be  drawn 
from  select  texts  of  traditional  genres  and  also 
modern  historical  writings  and  belles  lettres 
dealing  with  contemporary  issues  such  as  revi- 
sion of  the  lachrimose  conception  of  Jewish 
history,  the  holocaust  and  statement  and 
diaspora. 

♦NEJS  144a 

Jewish  Communities  in  the  Moslem  Middle 
East  in  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries 

Mr.  Levy 
A  historical  survey  of  Muslim-Jewish  atti- 
tudes, situations  and  interactions  in  the  Mus- 
lim countries  of  the  modern  Near  East.  Among 
the  subjects  to  be  discussed:  the  legal  position 
of  the  Jews  under  Islam;  Muslim  actual  poli- 
cies and  attitudes;  Jewish-Muslim  cultural 
interaction;  Jewish  social  organization  in 
Muslim  lands. 
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♦NEJS  147a 

History  of  the  Middle  East  and  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  1450-1914 

Mr.  Levy 
A  historical  survey  of  the  Near  East  from  the 
establishment  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  the 
area's  predominant  power  to  World  War  I. 
Topics  include  Ottoman  institutions,  their 
transformation  and  impact  on  Near  Eastern 
society,  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  a  world  power; 
decline  and  European  imperialism;  19th  cen- 
tury reform  and  westernization. 

*NEJS  150a 
Foundations  of  Zionist  Thought 

Staff 
A  study  of  some  of  the  major  texts  of  Zionist 
thought  dealing  with  such  topics  as:  The  Zion- 
ist Understanding  of  the  Diaspora;  The  Zion- 
ist Vision  of  the  non-Galut  Jew;  The  Zionist 
Critique  of  the  Enlightenment  and  Assimila- 
tion; Zionism  and  Messianism;  Zionism  and 
Socialism;  Zionism  and  anti-Semitism;  Politi- 
cal Zionism;  Religious  Zionism;  Cultural 
Zionism. 

♦NEJS  151a 
(PHIL  153a) 
Introduction  to  Islamic  Philosophy 

Staff 
The  scope  and  method  of  Islamic  philosophy. 
Study  in  some  depth  of  a  selection  of  represen- 
tative problems  dealt  with  in  Islamic  logic, 
physics,  metaphysics,  and  political  philosophy. 
For  the  most  part,  primary  sources  (translated 
into  English)  will  be  read;  a  few  secondary 
works  of  an  interpretive  nature  will  be  part  of 
the  required  reading. 

♦NEJS  157a 
(JCS  157a) 
Israeli  Society 

Staff 
An  analysis  of  recent  demographic,  social  and 
political  trends  in  Israeli  society.  Particular 
attention  will  be  given  to  processes  of  social 
mobility,  differences  between  Sephardim  and 
Ashkenazim,  and  the  interrelationship  between 
social  and  political  institutions. 

NEJS  158bR  V     M  W  Th  10 

Biblical  Prophecy:  Book  of  Jeremiah 

Mr.  Fishbane  Lown  201 

Prerequisites:  HEB 101  or  its  equivalent  or  per- 
mission of  Instructor. 
A  study  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  book  of 
Jeremiah  with  emphasis  on  the  role  of  pro- 
phecy and  the  literary  forms  and  theological 
issues  with  which  the  prophet  deals. 


NEJS  159a  W  1-3:30 

The  Jews  of  Latin  America:  A  Historical  and 
Contemporary  Survey 

Mr.  Avni  Lown  203 

The  course  will  include  a  survey  of  present  life 
and  institutions  of  the  Jews  in  Latin  American 
countries  which  have  a  predominantly  indi- 
geneous  population  ("Indo-America")  as  com- 
pared with  those  in  countries  with  a  predomi- 
nantly immigrant  population  ("Euro-Ame- 
rica"). The  historical  background  of  these 
countries  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with 
their  contemporary  situation.  The  course  will 
be  based  on  readings  in  English. 

♦NEJS  160a  IX     T  11-1  Thl2 

(JCS  160a) 
The  Emergence  of  the  American  Jewish  Pattern 

Mr.  Jick  Lown  2 

Survey  of  American  Jewish  history  from  the 
earliest  settlement  to  the  present.  The  emer- 
gence of  the  institutions,  ideologies,  life  styles 
and  cultural  norms  which  constitute  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  pattern. 

NEJS  161a  XV     T  2-4  3rd  hr  TBA 

(JCS  161a,  SOC  118a) 
American  Jewish  Life 

Mr.  Sklare  Lown  201 

A  survey  of  contemporary  American  Jewish 
life  with  special  emphasis  on  the  diverse  forms 
of  Jewish  identification  found  in  American 
Jewry.  Topics  include  Reform,  Conservative, 
and  Orthodox  Judaism;  Jewish  family  life 
including  intermarriage;  and  the  relationship 
of  Jews  to  the  general  society  and  to  other 
ethnic  groups. 

*NEJS  162a 
(JCS  167a) 
Jewish  Identity  in  the  Modern  World 

Staff 
A  systematic  exploration  of  the  forces  which 
shape  Jewish  identity  today  in  Israel  and  in 
America.  Among  the  issues  to  be  studied  will 
be:  the  nature  of  ethnic  identity;  criteria  for 
Jewish  identity;  the  effects  of  the  Holocaust  on 
Jewish  identity;  Israeli-Jewish  identity  and 
American-Jewish  identity;  the  question,  "who 
is  a  Jew";  language  and  identity. 

♦NEJS  163a 
(JCS  163a) 
The  Sociology  of  the  American  Jew 

Mr.  Sklare 
The  individual,  the  in-group,  and  the  majority 
society;  minority  group  personality  develop- 
ment; the  Jewish  family;  patterns  of  self- 
segregation,  acculturation,  and  assimilation; 
religion  in  American  Society  and  in  the  life  of 
the  individual  Jew. 
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NEJS  166a  IX     T  11-1  Th  12-1 

Modern  Jewish  History  to  1880 

Mr.  Reinharz  Lown  301 

Major  themes  will  include:  Enlightenment  and 
Haskalah  in  eastern  and  western  Europe,  Has- 
idism,  Emancipation  and  the  argument  for 
and  against  Emancipation,  Assimilation  and 
the  problem  of  the  marginal  Jew,  the  Science 
of  Judaism,  the  development  of  denomina- 
tionalism  in  Judaism. 

*NEJS  168a 

Jewish  Life  and  Institutions  in  Eastern  Europe 
1880-1918 

Mr.  Rothenberg 
An  examination  of  the  various  facets  of  East 
European  Jewish  culture,  values  and  way  of 
life,  as  manifested  in  Jewish  literature  and 
folklore  and  in  the  social,  political  and  reli- 
gious movements  and  institutions  of  the  period. 
Primary  attention  will  be  given  to  Jewish  life 
in  the  Russian  empire. 

*NEJS  175a 
History  of  Zionism 

Staff 
The  rise  and  development  of  the  Zionist  idea, 
Zionist  parties,  Zionist  politics,  and  Zionist 
diplomacy  in  relation  to  Jewish  history  and 
international  affairs  from  1880  to  1950.  Zion- 
ism today. 

*NEJS  176a 
Judaism  and  Christianity  in  the  First  Centuries 

Mr.  Kimelman 


An  analysis  of  the  similarities  and  differences 
between  Judaism  and  Christianity  in  the  clas- 
sical period.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
social  and  religious  situation  of  the  times. 
Major  themes  such  as  the  nature  of  religious 
communities,  polemics,  the  nature  of  man, 
law,  sin,  atonement,  redemption  and  messian- 
ism  will  be  explored.  Both  classical  documents 
and  modern  scholars  will  be  read.  The  course 
will  be  taught  jointly  by  a  Professor  of  Classi- 
cal Judaism  and  by  a  Professor  of  Classical 
Christianity. 

NEJS  182a  TBA 

Introduction  to  Jewish  Bibliography 

Mr.  Cutter 

This  course  does  not  meet  the  distribution 
requirement  in  the  School  of  Humanities. 
The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  students  in 
the  various  fields  of  Judaic  studies  both  with 
general  bibliographic  tools  and  the  bibliogra- 
phic resources  in  the  major  sub-fields.  The 
course  will  concentrate  on  general  Judaica/ 
Hebraic  bibliographies  and  on  subject  bibliog- 
raphies in  such  fields  as  Jewish  history,  Jewish 
philosophy,  Hebrew  language  and  literature, 
anti-semitism,  holocaust  studies,  etc. 

NEJS  184a  IX     T  11-1  Thl2 

(HIST  184a) 

Arabs  and  Jews  in  Palestine  1856-1948 


Mr.  Wasserstein 
See  HIST  184a  for  course  description. 
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Associate  Professor  Robert  S.  Greenberg,  Chair;  Professors  William  Johnson,  Fredric  T.  Sommers; 
Assistant  Professors  Alan  Berger,  Philip  Ehrlich**,  Aris  Noah,  David  Shatz  (Undergraduate  Advising 
Head),  David  Wong;  Instructor  Avraam-Makis  Koen. 
**On  leave  Spring  Term  1982-83 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION 

Required  of  all  candidates:  eight  semester  courses  in  philosophy. 

A.  Five  must  be  Systematic  (designated  'S'),  including  at  least  one  Logic  (designated  'L').  No  more 
than  three  Logic  courses  will  count  toward  satisfying  the  concentration  requirements. 

B.  Three  must  be  Historical  (designated  'H'),  including  at  least  (a)  one  Ancient  and  (b)  one  Modern. 

C.  Students  who  wish  to  satisfy  a  concentration  requirement  with  a  course  from  another  department, 
but  cross-listed  in  Philosophy,  must  petition  the  Philosophy  Department  for  approval. 


PHIL  la  Sec.  1  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

Introduction  to  Philosophy 

Mr.  Greenberg  Golding  109 

A  general  course  presenting  the  problems  of 
philosophy,  especially  in  the  areas  of  meta- 
physics, epistemology,  ethics,  and  social  and 
political  philosophy.  Problems  in  other  areas, 
including  aesthetics  and  philosophy  of  religion 
may  also  be  discussed.  Discussion  will  focus 


on  the  treatment  these  problems  have  received 
in  the  history  of  philosophy.  The  text  will 
include  works  of  selected  philosophers  of  var- 
ious historical  periods  from  the  antiquity  to 
the  present.  (S) 

PHIL  la  Sec.  2  XV     T  2-4  3rd  hr  TBA 

Introduction  to  Philosophy 

Mr.  Johnson  Olin-Sang  101 

See  PHIL  la  Sec.  1  for  course  description. 
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♦PHIL  3a 
(UHUM1  17a) 

Philosophical  Ideas  and  Human  Self- 
Understanding:  I 

Mr.  Johnson 

♦PHIL  10a 
Philosophical  Bases  of  Western  Culture 

Staff 

*PHIL  12a 

Philosophy,  Science  and  Society:  The  Origin 
and  Development  of  Philosophical  Thought 

Staff 

♦PHIL  13a 
Philosophy  of  Art 

Staff 

PHIL  15a  IX     T  11-1  Thl2 

Introductory  Logic 

Mr.  Sommers  Shiffman  219 

Deductive  and  inductive  argument,  with 
emphasis  on  validity,  fallacies,  and  scientific 
reasoning.  (S)  (L) 

♦PHIL  19a 
Ancient  Social  Thought 

Mr.  Koen 

PHIL  30a  XI     Tl  Th  F  2 

Introduction  to  Symbolic  Logic 

Mr.  Noah  Golding  107 

Systematic  study  of  basic  techniques  and 
results  of  modern  symbolic  logic.  Formal  sys- 
tems for  propositional  logic  and  first-order 
predicate  logic,  and  the  basic  metatheorems 
about  them  (soundness  and  completeness 
proofs).  (S)  (L) 

PHIL  41a  VII     MW11F12 

(Formerly  PHIL  140b) 
Philosophy  of  Science 

Mr.  Ehrlich  Rabb310 

Students  who  have  taken  PHIL  140b  in  previous 
years  may  not  take  this  course  for  credit. 
A  survey  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
a  number  of  topics  within  the  philosophy  of 
science:  explanation,  confirmation,  the  theory 
of  measurement,  the  status  of  scientific  theor- 
ies, and  theory  of  change.  (S) 

PHIL  54a  XI     Tl  Th  F  2 

(CLORS  54a) 
Hellenistic  Philosophy 

Mr.  Koen  Golding  103 

An  intensive  study  of  the  post-Aristotelian 
philosophical  schools  (Epicureans,  Stoics, 
Cynics,  Sceptics),  with  special  emphasis  on 
their  ethical  doctrines.  Themes  to  be  discussed: 
human  nature  and  the  "good  life,"  free  will  and 
determinism,  duty  and  moral  responsibility, 
virtue  and  "living  according  to  nature."  (H) 


•PHIL  63a 
Kierkegaard  and  Nietzsche 

Staff 

PHIL  64bR  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

(NEJS  64bR) 

Modern  Jewish  Thought 

Mr.  Katz  Rabb331a 

See  NEJS  64bR  for  course  description. 

*  PHIL  71a 
(NEJS  71a) 
Introduction  to  Medieval  Philosophy 

Mr.  Ivry 

♦PHIL  72a 
Continental  Rationalism 

Mr.  Wong 

PHIL  73bR  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

British  Empiricism 

Mr.  Shatz  Golding  107 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  main  works  of 
Locke,  Berkeley  and  Hume  together  with  an 
assessment  of  their  impact  on  later  philo- 
sophy. (H) 

PHIL  74a  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

Personal  Identity 

Mr.  Greenberg  Shiffman  217 

An  examination  of  some  major  issues  involved 
in  the  question  of  personal  identity.  What  am 
I?  What  are  the  conditions  of  self-conscious- 
ness? Is  there  a  connection  between  self- 
consciousness  and  consciousness  of  objects  in 
general?  Modern  and  contemporary  philoso- 
phical theories  of  personal  identity  will  be  dis- 
cussed. (S) 

PHIL  75a  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

Cosmology 

Mr.  Ehrlich  Golding  102 

This  course  will  survey  the  various  theories  of 
the  universe  from  Babylonian  myth  to  relativis- 
tic  cosmology.  Within  this  context  we  will 
examine  a  variety  of  philosophical  questions 
either  raised  by  or  concerning  the  nature  of 
cosmological  theory.  (S) 

PHIL  81a  X     M  W  Th  1 

Free  Will  and  Determinism 

Mr.  Shatz  Golding  107 

A  critical  examination  of  the  controversy 
among  those  who  affirm  that  human  beings 
have  free  will,  those  who  maintain  that  their 
actions  are  determined,  and  those  who  argue 
that  free  will  and  determinism  are  compatible. 
Topics  include:  the  nature  of  intentional  action; 
the  analysis  of  such  concepts  as  autonomy, 
coercion,  and  responsibility;  and  the  explana- 
tion of  self-deception  and  weakness  of  will. 
Readings  from  classical  and  contemporary 
sources.  (S) 
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PHIL  98a  Consult  Advisor 

Readings  in  Philosophy 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

Readings,  reports  and  discussions  on  assigned 

topics. 

PHIL  99  Consult  Advisor 

Senior  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
Preparation  of  honors  work  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  department. 

*PHIL  lOlbR 
Philosophy  of  Psychology 

Mr.  Berger 

PHIL  105a  XV     T  2-4  3rd  hr  TBA 

Plato 

Mr.  Sommers  Rabb  229 

An  introduction  to  Plato's  thought  through  an 
intensive  reading  of  several  major  dialogues. 
(H) 

♦PHIL  109a 

Philosophical  Approaches  to  Metaphor  and 
Figurative  Language 

Staff 

PHIL  112a  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

Innate  Knowledge  and  Cognition 

Mr.  Berger  Rabb  229 

The  main  issues  that  we  shall  discuss  are  17th- 
and  18th-century  and  contemporary  debates 
concerning  (1)  What  is  claimed  to  be  innate 
(i.e.,  concepts,  knowledge,  or  special  cognitive 
abilities);  (2)  An  evaluation  of  these  argu- 
ments; (3)  The  relation  among  innate,  instinc- 
tive, rational  and  intelligent  behavior.  Figures 
discussed  will  include  Descartes,  Locke,  Hume, 
Leibitz,  Chomsky,  and  others.  (S) 

♦PHIL  115a 
(MATH  115a) 
Intermediate  Logic 

Mr.  Noah 

♦PHIL  118bR 
Modern  Phenomenology 

Staff 

PHIL  127bR  VIII/X     M  W  12:30-2 

Comparative  Ethics 

Mr.  Wong  Schwartz  2 

A  philosophical  comparison  of  Western  and 
Eastern  thought  on  moral  duty  and  desirable 
ways  of  life.  Works  from  Chinese  philosophy, 
Buddhism,  and  Western  philosophers  such  as 
Plato  and  Sartre  will  be  discussed.  (H) 


*PHIL  131a 
(NEJS  131a) 

History  of  Jewish  Philosophy  from  Antiquity  to 
the  12th  Century 

Mr.  Ivry 

*PHIL  132a 
Nineteenth  Century  Philosophy 

Staff 

♦PHIL  132bR 
Post-Kantian  Idealism 

Staff 

PHIL  133bR  X     M  W  Th  1 

Contemporary  Analytic  Philosophy 

Mr.  Berger  Rabb  229 

A  critical  survey  of  leading  men  and  move- 
ments in  recent  British  and  American  philo- 
sophy. (H) 

PHIL  134a  IX     T  11-1  Thl2 

Existential  Philosophy 

Mr.  Johnson  Olin-Sang  101 

A  consideration  of  selected  topics  from  the 
works  of  Kierkegaard,  Nietzsche,  and  Sartre, 
as  well  as  existential  philosophers  from  Eng- 
land, America,  and  the  continent.  (H) 

PHIL  135bR  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

(NEJS  135bR) 

Aristotelian  Elements  in  Islamic  and  Jewish 

Philosophy 

Mr.  Ivry  Lown  201 

See  NEJS  135bR  for  course  description 

♦Phil  138a 

Semantics  and  Conceptual  Development 

Mr.  Sommers 
♦PHIL  139a 

Human  Rights 

Staff 

PHIL  142a  V     M  W  Th  10 

Philosophy  of  Law 

Mr.  Wong  Golding  101 

Should  law  be  an  instrument  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  moral  and  just  society?  Discussion 
of  this  question  and  other  topics  concerning 
the  relations  between  law  and  morality,  such 
as  determination  of  legal  responsibility,  res- 
triction of  liberty  by  the  state,  enforcement  of 
sexual  morality,  discrimination  and  its  legal 
remedies,  and  competing  conceptions  of  jus- 
tice. Readings  will  include  both  theoretical 
analysis  of  law  and  case  summaries.  (S) 

♦PHIL  144bR 
Philosophy  of  Hume 

Staff 
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•PHIL  147a 
American  Pragmatism 

Staff 

♦PHIL  150a 
Wittgenstein 

Staff 

♦PHIL  151a 
Social  and  Political  Philosophy 

Staff 

♦PHIL  153a 
(NEJS  151a) 
Introduction  to  Islamic  Philosophy 

Staff 

♦PHIL  156bR 
Philosophy  of  Mind:  Mind,  Body,  Self 

Staff 


♦PHIL  158a 
Metaphysics 

Staff 

♦PHIL  181bR 
Theological  Politics 

Staff 

PHIL  194bR  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

(LING  194bR,  PSYCH  194bR) 
Language  and  Mind 

Messrs.  Jackendoff  and  Lackner  Rabb  332 
See  LING  194bR  for  special  notes  and  course 
description. 

♦PHIL  196a 
(LING  130a) 
Semantics 

Mr.  Jackendoff 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Professor  Nicholas  Rodis,  Chair;  Associate  Professors  Donna  Devlin,  Norman  E.  Levine;  Assistant 
Professor  Michael  W.  Coven;  Lecturer  (with  the  rank  of  Assistant  Professor)  Robert  W.  Brannum; 
Lecturers  Judith  A.  Houde,  Mary  E.  Sullivan,  Richard  Varney,  James  Zotz;  Instructors  Anthony 
Cataldo,  Jr.,  Denise  King,  Kevin  O'Brien,  William  Shipman. 

Every  student  is  required  to  take  two  courses  in  Physical  Education  and  to  pass  a  swimming  test.  The 
courses  are  Pass/ Fail  and  should  be  taken  during  the  Freshman  year.  (No  credit  will  be  given  for 
"independent  study")  Students  who  fail  to  complete  this  requirement  in  a  timely  fashion  will  be  subjected 
to  disciplinary  action  by  the  Committee  on  Academic  Standing. 


PE  la  Sec.  1 
Beginners  Swimming 

Ms.  Sullivan 
Enrollment  limited  to  20. 

PE  la  Sec.  2 
Beginners  Swimming 

Ms.  Sullivan 
Enrollment  limited  to  20. 

PE  la  Sec.  3 
Intermediate  Swimming 

Mr.  Zotz 

Enrollment  limited  to  20. 

PE  la  Sec.  4 
Swimming  Fitness 

Mr.  Zotz 

Enrollment  limited  to  20. 

PE  2a  Sec.  1 
Advanced  Squash 

Ms.  Houde 

Enrollment  limited  to  12. 


M  W  10-11  a.m. 

Pool 

M  W  2-3  p.m. 

Pool 

W  8:30-10  a.m. 

Pool 

T  Th  2-3  p.m. 

Pool 

M  1-2:30  p.m. 
Squash  Courts 


PE  2a  Sec.  2  Th  1-2:30  p.m. 

Tennis  -  Badminton  -  Squash 

Ms.  Devlin  and  Mr.  Cataldo  Gym 

Enrollment  limited  to  35. 


PE  2a  Sec.  3  W  11-12:30 

Advanced  Tennis  and  Squash 

Ms.  Houde  Tennis  Courts/ Squash  Courts 

Enrollment  limited  to  12. 

PE  2a  Sec.  4  F  12-1:30  p.m. 

Tennis/Squash 

Mr.  Devlin  Tennis  Courts/ Squash  Courts 


PE  3a  Sec.  1 
Body  Conditioning 

Mr.  Coven 

Enrollment  limited  to  20. 

PE  3a  Sec.  2 
Body  Conditioning 

Mr.  Coven 

Enrollment  limited  to  20. 


T  Th  9-10  a.m. 

Wrestling  Room 

M  W  10-11  a.m. 

Wrestling  Room 


PE  4a  T  Th  9-10  a.m. 

Advanced  Lifesaving 

Mr.  Levine  Classroom 

Prerequisites:  "Swimmers "card (American  Red 
Cross)  or  equivalent.  Enrollment  limited  to  20. 

PE5a  TTh  10-11  a.m. 

Water  Safety  Instruction 

Mr.  Levine  Classroom 

Enrollment  limited  to  30.    Prerequisites: 
Advanced  Lifesaving 
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PE  6a  M  W  9-10  a.m. 

Nutrition  and  Weight  Control 

Ms.  Houde  Wrestling  Room 

Enrollment  limited  to  15. 


PE  7a  Sec.  1 
Aerobic  Dance 

Ms.  King 

Enrollment  limited  to  25. 

PE  7a  Sec.  2 
Aerobic  Dance 

Ms.  King 

Enrollment  limited  to  25. 

PE  8a  Sec.  1 
Beginners  Fencing 

Mr.  Shipman 
Enrollment  limited  to  20. 

PE  8a  Sec.  2 
Beginners  Fencing 

Mr.  Shipman 
Enrollment  limited  to  20. 

PE  9a  Sec.  1 
Beginners  Karate 

Mr.  Baptista 
Enrollment  limited  to  60. 

PE  9a  Sec.  2 
Intermediate  Karate 

Mr.  Baptista 
Enrollment  limited  to  60. 

PElOa 
Jogging 

Mr.  O'Brien 
Enrollment  limited  to  30. 

PE  11a  Sec.  1 
Golf/Squash 

Mr.  Brannum 
Enrollment  limited  to  12. 

PE  11a  Sec.  2 
Golf/  Squash 

Mr.  Brannum 
Enrollment  limited  to  12. 

PE  11a  Sec.  3 
Golf/Squash 

Mr.  Shipman 
Enrollment  limited  to  12. 


M  W  9-10  a.m. 

Gym 

M  F  10-11  a.m. 

Gym 

M  W  1-2  p.m. 

Fencing  Room 

T  Th  2-3  p.m. 

Fencing  Room 

W  6-7:30  p.m. 

Linsey  Sports  Center 

W  7:30-9  p.m. 

Linsey  Sports  Center 

M  W  10-11  a.m. 

Wrestling  Room 

T  1-2:30  p.m. 

Gym 

W  12:30-2  p.m. 

Gym 

T  10-11:30  a.m. 

Gym 


PE  12a  T  10:30-12  p.m. 

Indoor  &  Outdoor  Soccer 

Mr.  Coven  Gym 

Enrollment  limited  to  35. 


PE  14a  Sec.  1  Th  5:30-7  p.m. 

Ballroom-Disco  Dancing 

Ms.  Davis  Linsey  Sports  Center 

Enrollment  limited  to  30. 

PE  14a  Sec.  2  Th  7-8:30  p.m. 

Ballroom-Disco  Dancing 

Ms.  Davis  Linsey  Sports  Center 

Enrollment  limited  to  30. 

PE  14a  Sec.  3  Th  8:30-10  p.m. 

Ballroom-Disco  Dancing 

Ms.  Davis  Linsey  Sports  Center 

Enrollment  limited  to  30. 


PE  15a  Sec.  1 
Volleyball 

Mr.  O'Brien 
Enrollment  limited  to  35. 


F  1-2:30  p.m. 

Gym 

Th  9-10:30  a.m. 


PE  15a  Sec.  2 
Volleyball/  Tennis 

Messrs.  Varney  and  Cataldo  Gym 

Enrollment  limited  to  35. 


PE  16a  Sec.  1 
First  Aid  and  CPR 

Mr.  Cataldo 
Enrollment  limited  to  18. 

PE  16a  Sec.  2 
First  Aid  and  CPR 

Ms.  Sullivan 
Enrollment  limited  to  18. 


W  11-12:30  p.m. 

Wrestling  Room 

W  12:30-2  p.m. 

Wrestling  Room 


PE  17a  Sec.  1  F  10:30-12  noon 

Touch  Football/Basketball 

Mr.  Varney  Gym 

Enrollment  limited  to  30. 

PE  17a  Sec.  2  M  1-2:30  p.m. 

Touch  Football/Volleyball 

Mr.  Brannum 
Enrollment  limited  to  30. 


PE  18a 
Yoga 

Ms.  King 

Enrollment  limited  to  30. 

PE19a 
Basketball 

Mr.  O'Brien 
Enrollment  limited  to  30. 

PE20a 
Physical  Fitness 

Mr.  Zotz 

Enrollment  limited  to  20. 


M  12-1:30  p.m. 

Wrestling  Room 

Th  10:30-12  noon 

Gym 

TTh  10-11  a.m. 

Wrestling  Room 


PE13a 

T  9-10:30  a.m. 

Softball-Basketball 

Mr.  Varney 

Gym 

Enrollment  limited  to  35. 

PE21a  F  11-12:30  p.m. 

Flexibility  and  Weight  Training 

Mr.  Levine  Wrestling  Room 

Enrollment  limited  to  25. 
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PE  22a  W  F  11-12  noon 

Rhythmic  Exercise 

Ms.  King  Karate  Room 

Enrollment  limited  to  20. 

PHYSICS 

Professor  Howard  J.  Schnitzer,  Chair;  Professors  Stephan  Berko*,  Donald  L.  D.  Caspar  (Rosenstiel 
Center),  Stanley  Deser,  Jack  S.  Goldstein***,  Marcus T.  Grisaru,  Eugene  P.  Gross,  Peter  Heller,  Lawrence 
E.  Kirsch  (Director,  Feldberg  Computer  Center),  Hugh  N.  Pendleton  III*,  Alfred  G.  Redfield  (Rosenstiel 
Center),  Silvan  S.  Schweber;  Associate  Professors  Lawrence  A.  Abbott,  James  R.  Bensinger,  Karl  R. 
Canter,  Robert  V.  Lange,  Robert  B.  Meyer,  Lawrence  M.  Schwartz***,  John  R.  C.  Wardle,  Hermann  R. 
Wellenstein;  Assistant  Professors  Takashi  Odagaki,  Richard  A.  Poster,  David  H.  Roberts,  Frank  Sinclair, 
Leigh  Sneddon,  Charles  Y.  Young. 

*On  leave  Fall  Term  1982-83 
***On  leave  Academic  Year  1982-83 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION 

A.  The  minimum  requirement  for  concentration  in  physics  is  eleven  semester  courses  in  physics  and  two 
semester  courses  in  mathematics.  Of  the  eleven  semester  courses  in  physics,  at  least  three  must  be  semester 
courses  in  laboratory  work,  and  two  must  be  PH  YS  30a  and  b.  Mathematics  and  physics  courses  numbered 
under  10  may  not  be  used  to  fulfill  the  physics  concentration  requirement.  Freshmen  interested  in 
concentrating  in  physics  should  enroll  in  PHYS  11a  and  19a,  or  should  consult  the  physics  advising 
coordinator  during  the  first  week  of  classes  in  the  fall. 

B.  Students  not  intending  to  pursue  graduate  study  in  physics  may  be  permitted  to  substitute  advanced 
courses  in  other  fields  to  meet  physics  concentration  requirements,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment. Students  with  a  concentration  in  physics  and  an  interest  in  biophysics  may  want  to  take  courses  in 
biophysics,  biology,  biochemistry  or  chemistry.  With  departmental  approval,  they  may  use  such  courses  to 
satisfy  part  of  their  physics  concentration  requirements. 

C.  Students  intending  to  pursue  graduate  work  in  physics,  normally  take  PHYS  30a,  b,  39a,  b,  40a  and  50a, 
b,  or  graduate  physics  courses  dealing  with  the  same  subjects  at  a  more  advanced  level  (selecting  from 
PHYS  100a,  101a,b,  102a,b,  103a,  104a,  109a,  b,  and  110b). 

D.  Students  who  have  attained  a  grade  of  3,  4,  or  5  on  the  Advanced  Placement  Examination  Physics  B 
may  obtain  credit  for  PHYS  10;  students  who  have  attained  a  grade  of  3, 4,  or  5  on  the  Advanced  Placement 
Examination  Physics  C  may  obtain  credit  for  PHYS  1 1 . 

E.  Additional  requirement  for  candidates  for  degrees  with  distinction:  PHYS  99  or  two  graduate  semester 
courses  (with  honor  grades).  A  student  must  take  PHYS  39a,  b  in  order  to  take  PHYS  99. 

F.  Students  may  be  admitted  to  a  special  four-year  M.A.  program  upon  recommendation  of  the  depart- 
ment and  the  Graduate  School. 


♦PHSCI  la 
The  Concepts  of  Physics 

Staff 

PHSCI  IbR  IV  Lee.  T  Th  9  F10  Abelson  131 
Labs  TWThF  2-5 
T  W  Th  7-10  p.m.  Ford  206 
Concepts  in  Modern  Electronics 

Mr.  Canter 

Does  satisfy  Science  component  of  the  Univer- 
sity Studies  curriculum.  8  Labs  in  the  course. 
This  is  an  introductory  course  for  students 
with  non-technical  backgrounds  dealing  with 
the  technology  of  commonly-used  electrical 
and  electronic  devices  as  well  as  with  the  phys- 
ical principles  underlying  their  operation.  A 
laboratory  in  basic  electrical  phenomena,  with 
emphasis  on  digital  electronics,  will  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  course.  The  last  two  labs  con- 
sist of  constructing  electronic  projects 


which  are  kept  by  the  students  (approximate 
materials  fee:  $10). 

•PHSCI  2bR 
Introductory  Astronomy 

Staff 

In  1982-83  PHSCI  2b  is  being  offered  in  Spring 
only. 
See  Spring  listing  for  PHSCI  2b 

♦PHSCI  7a 
Symmetry  and  the  Form  of  Matter 

Staff 

PHYS  10a  VI    T10  Th  F  11 

Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  I 

Mr.  Deser  Abelson  131 

Does  satisfy  Science  component  of  the  Univer- 
sity Studies  Curriculum,  Physical  Science. 
This  course  will  introduce  students  in  the  life 
sciences  to  the  laws  and  concepts  of  mechanics 
and  electromagnetism. 


♦Not  to  be  offered  in  the  Fall  Term  of  1982-83 
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PHYSlla  III     MWF9 

Basic  Physics  I 

Mr.  Schweber  Abelson  131 

Corequisites:  Calculus  or  the  equivalent.  Does 

satisfy  Science  component  of  the  University 

Studies  Curriculum,  Physical  Science. 

This  course  covers  the  basic  laws  of  classical 

physics  and  their  applications  to  macroscopic 

and  microscopic  systems;  Newtonian  and  relati- 

vistic  mechanics. 

PHYS  18a 

Introductory  Laboratory  I 

Mr.  Wellenstein 

Lee.  M  5-6  Abelson  123 

Lab.  TWThF  2-5/TWTh  7-10  p.m.      Ford  204 
Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in 
the  School  of  Science.  May  yield  half-course 
credit,  toward  both  rate-of-work  and  gradua- 
tion, as  one  of  4  such  labs  for  each  student. 
Laboratory  course  consisting  of  basic  physics 
experiments  designed  to  supplement  PHYS 
10a. 

PHYS  19a 

Physics  Laboratory  I 

Mr.  Heller 

Lee.  M  5-6  Abelson  239 

Lab.  TWTh  2-5/ M-Th  7-10  p.m.       Ford  223 
Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in 
the  School  of  Science.  May  yield  half-course 
credit  toward  both  rate-of-work  and  gradua- 
tion, as  one  of  4  such  labs  for  each  student. 
Laboratory  course  consisting  of  basic  physics 
experiments  designed  to  supplement  PHYS 
11a. 

PHYS  20a  III     M  W  F  9 

Basic  Physics  III 

Mr.  Wardle  Yalem  332 

Prerequisites:  PHYS  11  a,  b.  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

A  continuation  of  PHYS  lib.  Oscillation, 

waves,  and  optics. 

PHYS  29a 

Electronic  Laboratory  I 

Mr.  Sinclair 

Lee.  M  W  3  Abelson  239 

Lab.  MW  1-3  Yalem  231 

The  use  of  electronic  circuits  in  experimental 
physics  will  be  stressed.  Projects  involving 
construction  of  electronic  circuits  will  emphas- 
ize detection  and  processing  of  signals  at 
radio,  microwave,  and  optical  frequencies. 
Topics  will  include:  optics,  digital  circuits, 
microwaves,  and  servo-control  design. 


PHYS  30a  V     M  W  Th  10 

Atomic  Physics 

Mr.  Roberts  Ableson  239 

Prerequisites:  PHYS  20a,  b.  or  consent  of 
Instructor. 
The  phenomena  of  atomic  physics  and  their 
explanation  via  elementary  quantum  argu- 
ments. Cavity  radiation,  photons,  the  Ruther- 
ford atom,  the  Zeeman  effect,  the  periodic 
table  and  many-electron  atoms,  electron  scat- 
tering from  atoms.  Introduction  to  quantum 
mechanics. 

PHYS  32a 

(COSCI  32a) 

Logic  Circuits  and  Computer  Design 

Laboratory 

Mr.  Poster 

Lee.  M  1  Ford  201 

Lab.  M  W  2-5  Ford  201 

See  COSCI  32a  for  special  notes  and  course 

description. 

PHYS  39a 

Modern  Physics  Laboratory  I 

Mr.  Meyer 

Lab.  M  W  2-5  Yalem  228 

Prerequisites:  PHYS  29a,   b.   or  consent  of 
Instructor.  Co-requisites:  PHYS  30a.  Does  not 
meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the  School 
of  Science. 
A  laboratory  course  involving  the  performance 
of  representative  experiments  in  atomic,  mole- 
cular, and  nuclear  physics  some  involving 
independent  research  by  the  student.  The 
course  will  undertake  a  detailed  analysis  of 
other  fundamental  experiments  not  performed. 

PHYS  40a  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

Properties  of  Matter  I 

Mr.  Schweber  Abelson  239 

Thermodynamics  and  statistical  mechanics. 
The  thermal  properties  of  matter. 

*PHYS  50a 
Intermediate  Classical  Mechanics 

Staff 

PHYS  97a  Consult  Advisor 

Tutorial  in  Physics 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card.  Permission  of  Physics  Advising  Co- 
ordinator required. 
Tutorial  for  students  studying  advanced  mate- 
rial not  covered  in  regular  courses. 
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PHYS  98a  Consult  Advisor 

Readings  in  Physics 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card.  Permission  of  Physics  Advising  Co- 
ordinator required. 
Open  to  exceptional  students  who  wish  to 
study  an  area  of  physics  not  covered  in  the 
standard  curriculum. 

PHYS  99  Consult  Advisor 

Senior  Research 

Staff 

Prerequisites:  PHYS39a,b.  Signature  of  Instruc- 
tor required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Permis- 
sion of  Physics  Advising  Co-ordinator  required. 
Research  assignments  and  preparation  of  a 
report  under  the  direction  of  an  instructor. 

♦PHYS  100a 
Advanced  Classical  Mechanics 

Staff 

PHYS  101a  IV/VI     T  Th  9-10:30 

Electromagnetic  Theory  I 

Mr.  Gross  Yalem  229 

Electrostatics,  magnetostatics,  boundary  value 
problems. 

PHYS  102a  T  Th  10:30-12 

Quantum  Mechanics  I 

Mr.  Grisaru  Yalem  229 

Nonrelativistic  quantum  theory  and  its  applica- 
tion to  simple  systems;  the  harmonic  oscillator, 
the  hydrogen  atom.  Perturbation  theory. 

PHYS  103a  M  W  F  10 

Statistical  Physics 

Mr.  Redfield  Yalem  229 

Review  of  thermodynamics  and  probability 
theory.  Statistical  postulates  and  ensembles. 
Behavior  of  non-ideal  gases.  Correlation  func- 
tions, fluctuation  theorems,  Weiner-Khintchine 
theorem  generalized  Nyquist  relations.  Mean- 
field  theories  of  phase  transitions;  effect  of 
fluctuations,  Ginzburg  criterion. 


VII     M  W  11  F12 


PHYS  107bR 
Particle  Physics 

Mr.  Bensinger  Yalem  332 

The  phenomenology  of  elementary  particles, 
strong,  weak,  and  electromagnetic  interactions. 
Topics  include  properties  of  particles,  kine- 
matics and  quantum  mechanics  of  scattering 
and  decay,  phase  space,  quark  model,  unitar- 
ity  symmetries  and  conservation  laws. 

PHYS  109a  F  1-5 

Advanced  Laboratory  I 

Mr.  Young  Bass  231 

Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in 
the  School  of  Science. 

Methods  and  techniques  of  experimental 

research. 

*PHYS  110a 
Mathematical  Physics 

Staff 

PHYS  113a  TBA 

First  Year  Tutorial 

Mr.  Sneddon 

Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in 

the  School  of  Science. 
A  review  of  physics  from  the  most  elementary 
topics  to  those  treated  in  other  first-year  grad- 
uate courses.  The  environment  of  an  oral  qual- 
ifying examination  is  reproduced  in  the  tutorial. 

*PHYS  137a 
Science  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 

Staff 

PHYS  152bR  TBA 

(BIOPH  152bR) 
Biological  Assembly 

Mr.  Caspar 

Physical  principles  in  the  construction  of  bio- 
logical structures:  forces,  equilibria,  symmetry 
and  control  mechanisms.  Analysis  of  the  struc- 
ture and  assembly  of  viruses,  membranes  and 
cellular  organelles. 


POLITICS 

Professor  Donald  Hindley,  Chair;  Professors  Robert  J.  Art,  Marver  H.  Bernstein,  Robert  H.  Binstock, 
Seyom  Brown,  Robert  Owen  Keohane,  Roy  C.  Macridis,  Ruth  S.  Morgenthau,  Peter  Woll;  Associate 
Professors  Mark  L.  Hulliung,  Martin  A.  Levin***,  Susan  M.  Okin;  Assistant  Professors  Jeffrey  B. 
Abramson,  Steven  L.  Burg**,  Elliot  J.  Feldman,  Thomas  Ilgen  (Undergraduate  Advising  Head),  Chris- 
topher Leman***,  Ralph  Thaxton*;  Lecturer  with  the  rank  of  Assistant  Professor  B.  Bernadyne 
Weatherford. 

*On  leave  Fall  Term  1982-83 
**On  leave  Spring  Term  1982-83 
***On  leave  Academic  Year  1982-83 


*Not  to  be  offered  in  the  Fall  Term  of  1982-83 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION 

A.  Required  of  all  candidates:  POL  10a  or  lOaR. 

B.  Concentrators  are  required  to  complete  at  least  ten  semester  courses  in  politics.  POL  10a,  lOaR  will 
count  toward  this  requirement,  POL  98  (Independent  Study)  will  count  toward  this  requirement  except 
for  students  concurrently  taking  POL  99  (Honors). 

C.  At  least  one  course  must  be  taken  from  each  of  the  following  fields:  American  Government,  Compara- 
tive Government,  International  Relations,  and  Political  Theory.  (POL  10a,  lOaR  satisfies  the  Political 
Theory  requirement.) 

D.  Candidates  for  departmental  honors  must  enroll  in  POL  99. 

E.  With  the  consent  of  the  department's  undergraduate  advisor,  students  may  receive  departmental 
course  credits  for  up  to  two  upper-level  courses  taken  in  related  departments. 

F.  With  the  permission  of  the  instructor,  upperclassmen  may  enroll  in  politics  graduate  courses. 


INTRODUCTORY  COURSES 

POL  10a  III     M  W  8:30-10 

The  Western  Political  Tradition 

Mr.  Abramson  Olin-Sang  101 

Through  the  examination  of  classical  political 
texts  and  modern  writings,  the  course  focuses 
on  central  problems  of  political  discourse  such 
as  power  and  authority,  human  nature,  free- 
dom, obligation,  justice  and  the  organization 
of  the  state.  Open  to  freshmen. 

POL  llbR  V     M  W  Th  10 

Introduction  to  European  Government 

Mr.  Macridis  Shiffman219 

A  comparative  study  of  government  in  the 
advanced  western  states  with  emphasis  on 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  Open  to  freshmen. 

POL  14bR  V     M  W  Th  10 

Introduction  to  American  Government 

Ms.  Weatherford  Olin-Sang  124 

An  analysis  of  American  political  institutions: 
Congress,  Presidency,  Supreme  Court,  bureau- 
cracy, political  parties,  pressure  groups  and 
problems  of  governmental  decision-making 
will  be  examined  in  relation  to  specific  areas  of 
public  policy.  Open  to  freshmen. 

POL  15a  X     M  W  Th  1 

Introduction  to  International  Relations 

Mr.  Keohane  Golding  1 10 

This  course  is  sometimes  offered  in  sections 
which  may  vary  somewhat  in  content  but  stu- 
dents may  not  repeat  the  course  for  credit. 
A  general  introduction  to  international  polit- 
ics, emphasizing  the  essential  characteristics  of 
the  international  system  as  a  basis  for  under- 
standing the  foreign  policy  of  individual  coun- 
tries such  as  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  China,  etc.  An  analysis  of  causes  of 
war,  conditions  of  peace,  patterns  of  influence, 
prospects  of  international  settlement  and  organ- 
ization. Open  to  freshmen. 


90s  COURSES 

POL  97a  Sec.  1  XII/XIII/XIV     W  2-5 

Science,  Technology,  and  Politics 

Mr.  Ilgen  Olin-Sang  112 

Prerequisites:  Signature  of  Instructor  required 
on  course  enrollment  card.  Does  NOT  satisfy 
Social  Science  component  of  the  University 
Studies  curriculum. 
This  course  examines  the  domestic  and  inter- 
national politics  of  constructing  sound  public 
policy  to  encourage  advances  in  science  and 
technology,  and  to  manage  the  consequences 
of  those  advances.   Issues  of  concern  will 
include  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  power,  the 
regulation  of  toxic  chemicals,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  recombinant  DNA  technology. 

POL  97a  Sec.  2         XII/XIII/XIV     M  2:30-5 
International  Political  Economy 

Mr.  Keohane  Olin-Sang  112 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card.  Permission  of  Instructor.  Does  satisfy 
Social  Science  component  of  the  University 
Studies  curriculum. 
Analysis  of  intersection  of  the  world  economy 
and  the  international  political  system.  Empha- 
sis on  theoretical  approaches  and  historical 
analysis  of  the  period  since  the  industrial  revo- 
lution. A  basic  working  knowledge  of  econom- 
ics, and  a  background  on  the  study  of  world 
politics,  are  necessary. 

POL  97a  Sec.  3         XII/XIII/XIV     M  2-4:30 
Comparative  Political  Ideologies 

Mr.  Macridis  Olin-Sang  104 

Does  satisfy  Social  Science  component  of  the 
University  Studies  curriculum. 
An  examination  of  selected  political  theories 
and  theorists  and  the  translation  of  theories 
into  political  movements.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  latter  with  reference  to  liberal, 
marxist  and  conservative  parties  in  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries.  Students  will  be  asked  to 
make  presentations  dealing  with  aspects  of 
such  movements. 
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POL  98a 
Independent  Study 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

POL  98c 
Independent  Study 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

POL  99 
Senior  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment. 
Students  doing  Honors  will  consult  with  the 
Undergraduate  Director  before  being  assigned 
to  a  professor  for  the  supervision  of  their  thesis 
work. 

AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  (POL  14  and 
100-126) 

*POL  101a 
Parties,  Pressure  Groups  and  Public  Opinion 

Staff 

POL  105a  XII/XIII     MW  2-3:30 

American  State  and  Local  Government 

Ms.  Weatherford  Olin-Sang  124 

Development  of  state  governments  from  their 
colonial  antecedents;  federalism  in  theory  and 
law;  state  and  federal  relationships  in  practice; 
state  and  local  organization;  cooperative, 
creative  and  new  federalism;  selected  policy 
problems. 

•POL  108a 
Campaigns  and  Elections 

Staff 

♦POL  108bR 
Environmental  and  Natural  Resources  Policy 

Mr.  Leman 

POL  Ilia  XII/XIII     MW  2-3:30 

The  American  Congress 

Mr.  Woll  Lown  2 

This  course  will  discuss  the  structure  and 
behavior  of  the  Congress.  It  will  include  a 
discussion  of  the  origins  and  consequences  of 
the  committee  system  and  the  rules  governing 
each  house  of  Congress,  particularly  those 
relating  to  the  seniority  system.  Additionally, 
this  course  will  consider  the  relationship 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch. 


POL  115a  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

Constitutional  Law 

Mr.  Abramson  Lown  2 

An  analysis  of  the  core  principles  of  constitu- 
tional law  as  formulated  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Primary  focus  on  the  First  Amend- 
ment, the  Equal  Protection  and  Due  Process 
clauses,  federalism,  and  separation  of  powers. 
The  course  will  also  emphasize  the  moral 
values  and  political  theories  which  form  our 
constitutional  system. 

POL  117a  V     M  W  Th  10 

Administrative  Law 

Mr.  Woll  Shiffman219 

An  examination  of  the  role  of  administrative 
agencies  in  law  making  and  adjudication.  Par- 
ticular emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  problem 
of  defining  and  protecting  the  public  interest 
as  well  as  the  rights  of  individuals  and  groups 
directly  involved  in  administrative  proceed- 

♦POL  118a 
Policy  Formation  (Seminar) 

Staff 

♦POL  119a 
Policymaking  in  Urban  Areas  (Seminar) 

Staff 

♦POL  120a 
Politics  of  Urban  Areas 

Staff 

POL  125a  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

(AAAS  125a) 

Political  Development  in  the  Black 
Community  I 

Mr.  Pouncy  Morton  May  13 

See  AAAS  125a  for  course  description. 

POL  126a  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

(AAAS  89a) 

Race  and  Ethnicity  in  American  Politics 

Mr.  Pouncy  Olin-Sang  124 

See  AAAS  89a  for  course  description. 

*POL  205a 
Graduate  Seminar  in  American  Politics 

Staff 

COMPARATIVE  POLITICS 
(POL  11, 13  and  127-159) 

♦POL  127a 
Government  and  Politics  of  Canada 

Staff 


♦Not  to  be  offered  in  the  Fall  Term  of  1982-83 
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POL  128a  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

Contemporary  Peasant  Revolutions 

Mr.  Thaxton  Olin-Sang  1 16 

Introduction  to  revolutionary  politics  in  pea- 
sant societies.  The  focus  is  on  the  role  of  pea- 
sants in  making  revolutions  in  both  traditional 
and  modern  political  orders.  Comparative 
attention  to  the  nature  of  politics  in  traditional 
peasant  societies,  the  recurring  causes  of  pea- 
sant revolts,  and  the  political  factors  which 
facilitate  victorious  rural  revolutions.  Empha- 
sis is  on  explaining  the  origins,  growth,  and 
success  of  peasant  revolutions.  Specific  focus 
on  England,  France,  China,  Vietnam,  Russia, 
Algeria,  and  Cuba. 

POL  129a  X     MWThl 

Communism  in  Eastern  Europe 

Mr.  Burg  Olin-Sang  112 

An  introduction  to  developments  in  the  com- 
munist political  systems  of  Eastern  Europe 
since  1945.  The  course  will  survey  political 
development  in  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Roma- 
nia. Particular  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the 
Soviet-Yugoslav  conflict  of  1 948  and  the  domes- 
tic Yugoslav  reforms  of  the  60s  and  70s,  and  to 
the  reform  movement  in  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  events  of  the  "Prague  Spring"  of  1968. 

POL130bR  VI/VII     MWThll 

Soviet  Domestic  Politics 

Mr.  Burg  Olin-Sang  201 

An  introduction  to  the  contemporary  Soviet 
political  system,  focusing  on  the  historical 
development  and  present  character  of  the 
Communist  Party,  government  bureaucracies, 
the  Soviet  economy,  and  Soviet  social  institu- 
tions. The  course  will  include  discussions  of 
the  role  of  ideology  in  the  formulation  of 
domestic  policy,  the  function  of  coercion  and 
terror  in  the  Soviet  system,  the  role  of  the 
"military-industrial  complex"  in  Soviet  society, 
and  the  nature  of  political  participation  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  also  will  examine  popular 
responses  both  positive  and  negative  to  the 
policies  and  practices  of  the  regime. 

POL  131Ha 

The  Government  of  Israel 

Mr.  Galnoor 
See  Hiatt  Institute  listing  for  course  descrip- 
tion. 

POL  141a  W  2-4:30 

(AAAS  161a) 

National  and  International  Politics  of  Southern 

Africa 

Mrs.  Morgenthau  Olin-Sang  104 

A  study  of  the  political  economy  of  Southern 
Africa,  including  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
Mozambique,  Zimbabwe,  Namibia,  Angola, 


and  Lesotho.  The  focus  is  on  differences  over 
access  to  resources,  clashing  nationalisms,  and 
the  international  conflicts  in  the  area. 

POL  141bR  T  2-4:30 

(AAAS  163bR) 
Africa  in  World  Politics 

Mr.  Nyangoni  Olin-Sang  112 

See  AAAS  163bR  for  course  description. 

POL  147a  VIII/IX     M  W  Th  12 

Government  and  Politics  of  China 

Mr.  Thaxton  Olin-Sang  104 

An  introduction  to  the  major  themes  of  Chi- 
nese politics,  emphasizing  the  rise  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  and  the  post- 1949  trends 
domestic  politics,  but  also  surveying  histori- 
cal; sociological,  and  cultural  influences  in 
Chinese  politics.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the 
nature  of  the  traditional  state,  impact  of  colon- 
ialism, national  revolution,  and  the  course  of 
contemporary  state  development. 

POL  150a  X     MWThl 

Government  and  Politics  of  Southeast  Asia 

Mr.  Hindley  Olin-Sang  212 

An  introduction  to  major  aspects  of  political 
change  in  Southeast  Asia  in  the  modern 
period:  the  impact  of  Western  colonialism;  the 
nationalist  movements;  post-independence 
struggles  for  supremacy;  communism  (includ- 
ing the  wars  in  Vietnam);  and  intervention 
from  outside  the  region.  Thailand,  Indonesia 
and  the  Indochinese  states  are  examined  indi- 
vidually in  some  depth. 

POL  154a  VII/VIII     Wll  F  12-2 

Politics  of  Food  Security 

Mrs.  Morgenthau  Olin-Sang  104 

Growth  does  not  necessarily  assure  an  end  to 
hunger.  The  over-fed  and  the  starving  co-exist 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  adequate  and 
equitable  distribution  of  food  supplies  are 
major  policy  issues,  affecting  the  rise  and  fall 
of  governments  and  international  peace. 

♦POL  158a 
Comparative  Public  Policy 

Staff 

INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS 
(POL  15  and  160-179) 

POL161bR  IX     TlMThl2 

The  Causes  and  Prevention  of  War 

Mr.  Brown  Olin-Sang  212 

Why  wars  start  and  how  they  can  be  avoided. 
The  functions  of  force  in  international  rela- 
tions. Theories  of  war  prevention  and  conflict 
control.  Past  efforts  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
war.  Future  prospects. 
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*POL  164a 
Comparative  Foreign  Policy 

Staff 

POL  166bR  VI/VII     M  W  Th  11 

Issues  in  International  Political  Economy 

Mr.  Ilgen  Shiffman  122 

The  politics  of  economic  problems  in  interna- 
tional affairs.  Elementary  concepts  in  interna- 
tional trade  and  finance.  The  evolution  of  the 
monetary  and  trading  systems.  Multinational 
corporate  and  banking  enterprises.  Oil  polit- 
ics. The  North-South  dialogue.  The  socialist 
states  in  the  world  economy. 

*POL  168a 
(HIST  163a) 

American  Foreign  Relations  in  the  Twentieth 
Century 

Staff 

*POL  175a 
International  Relations  in  the  Middle  East 

Staff 

POLITICAL  THEORY  AND  METHODS 
(POL  10  and  180-199) 

♦POL  184a 
(UHIST  13a) 
Utopia  and  Power  in  Modern  Political  Thought 

Staff 

POL  185a  VIII/X     M  W  12:30-2 

Public  Policy  and  Political  Theory 

Mr.  Feldman  Olin-Sang  116 

This  course  relates  eighteenth  century  western 


political  theory  to  contemporary  public  policy 
problems.  Concentrating  on  coercion  in  the 
liberal  democratic  state,  the  course  will  con- 
sider taxation,  compulsory  education,  civil 
rights  and  military  conscription. 

*POL  188a 

Political  Thought  from  the  Enlightenment  to 
the  Romantic  Age 

Staff 

*POL  190a 
Democratic  Political  Thought 

Staff 

*POL  193a 
Theories  of  Political  Sociology 

Staff 

POL  196bR  V     M  W  Th  10 

Romantic  and  Existentialist  Political  Thought 

Mr.  Hulliung  Olin-Sang  104 

Readings  from  Camus,  Sartre,  Sorel,  Mer- 
leau-Ponty,  etc.  The  course  will  examine,  and 
criticize  romantic  and  existentialist  theories  of 
politics. 

*POL  205a 
Graduate  Seminar  in  American  Politics 

Staff 

POL  206bR  Th  2-4:30 

Graduate  Seminar  in  Political  Theory 

Mr.  Hulliung  Olin-Sang  124 

Permission  of  Instructor  required.  Signature  of 
Instructor  required  on  course  enrollment  card. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor  James  R.  Lackner,  Chair;  Professors  Ashton  Graybiel  (Adjunct),  Ray  S.  Jackendoff  (Chair, 
Linguistics  and  Cognitive  Science),  Marcel  Kinsbourne  (Adjunct),  Ricardo  B.  Morant,  Zick  Rubin***, 
Arthur  Wingfield;  Associate  Professors  Maurice  Hershenson,  Raymond  Knight,  Stephen  Kosslyn***, 
Joan  Maling,  Leslie  Z.  McArthur,  Jerome  Wodinsky;  Assistant  Professors  Teresa  M.  Amabile,  Joseph 
Cunningham,  Jane  Grimshaw***,  Margie  Lachman,  James  T.  Todd,  Malcolm  W.  Watson;  Instructor 
Michael  Berbaum;  Lecturers  Donal  Giddon,  Moira  Yip. 
***On  leave  Academic  Year  1982-83 

REQUIREMENT  FOR  CONCENTRATION 

Note.  These  requirements  are  in  effect  for  all  students  beginning  with  the  class  of  1986.  Classes  previous  to 
that  year  follow  the  old  requirements  (see  previous  years'  catalogues  for  those  requirements).  They  may 
also  exercise  the  option  of  following  the  new  requirements  if  they  file  a  declaration  to  that  effect  with  the 
department  secratary. 

Note.  Many  of  the  Psychology  courses  have  been  renumbered.  Students  who  have  previously  taken  a 
course  under  its  old  number  may  not  receive  credit  for  taking  the  course  again  under  its  new  number. 
Former  numbers  are  noted  in  parentheses. 

A.  Psychology  1  (formerly  Psychology  5):  Introduction  to  Psychology 

B.  Psychology  51  (formerly  Psychology  10b):  Statistics;  to  be  taken  concurrently  with  Psychology  52 
(formerly  Psychology  10a):  Experimental  Psychology. 


*Not  to  be  offered  in  the  Fall  Term  of  1982-83 
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C.  One  course  from  Group  I:  Psychology  1 1  (formerly  102):  Physiological  Psychology;  Psychology  12 
(formerly  108):  Sensory  Processes;  Psychology  13  (formerly  109):  Perception;  Psychology  14  (for- 
merly 1 19):  Comparative  Psychology. 

D.  One  course  from  Group  II:  Psychology  21  (formerly  104):  Learning;  Psychology  22  (formerly  103): 
Cognitive  Processes;  Psychology  23  (formerly  150):  Introduction  to  Cognitive  Science;  Psychology 
24  (formerly  Linguisitcs  100):  Introduction  to  Linguistics. 

E.  Two  courses  from  Group  III:  Psychology  31  (formerly  113):  Personality;  Psychology  32  (formerly 
114):  Abnormal  Psychology;  Psychology  33  (formerly  115):  Child  Development;  Psychology  34 
(formerly  117):  Social  Psychology. 

F.  Two  specialized  courses  or  seminars  (any  courses  numbered  above  100). 

G.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  students  take  at  least  one  semester  of  computer  science,  especially  if 
they  hope  to  do  research  as  undergraduates  or  to  apply  to  graduate  school. 


PSYCH  la  IX/VI     T  Th  11-12:30 

(Formerly  PSYCH  5a) 
Introduction  to  Psychology 

Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Wingfield 

Schwartz  106 
A  survey  of  psychology.  Topics  include  per- 
ception, learning,  cognitive  processes,  motiva- 
tion, intelligence,  child  and  adult  develop- 
ment, personality,  social  behavior,  and  the 
relationship  between  normal  and  abnormal 
behavior. 

♦PSYCH  3a 
Nature,  Art,  and  Illusion 

Staff 

PSYCH  llbR  TBA 

(Formerly  PSYCH  102bR) 
Physiological  Psychology 

Staff 

Enrollment  limited  to  40.  Signature  of  Instruc- 
tor on  enrollment  card  required.  Not  open  to 
Freshmen. 
Those  aspects  of  physiology  most  relevant  to 
psychological  investigation:  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  receptor  and  effector  organs,  the 
neuron  and  synapse,  sensory  and  motor  neural 
pathways,  the  integrative  activity  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system,  the  automatic  system  and 
the  action  of  hormonal  factors. 

PSYCH  14a  VIII     M  W  12  Fl 

(Formerly  PSYCH  119a) 
Comparative  Psychology 

Mr.  Wodinsky  Brown  218 

Prerequisites:  PSYCH  la  (formerly  5a). 
The  analysis  of  the  behavior  of  organismss 
from  a  comparative  and  evolutionary  perspec- 
tive considering  genetic,  humoral,  sensory  and 
experiential  factors  in  the  control  of  behavior. 

PSYCH  22a  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

(Formerly  PSYCH  103a) 
Cognitive  Processes 

Mr.  Wingfield  Olin-Sang  101 

Prerequisites:  PSYCH  I  (formerly  5a). 
Cognitive  factors  in  perception,  attention, 


memory,  and  language.  Experimental  investi- 
gations will  be  emphasized. 

PSYCH  24a  VI     T10  Th  F  11 

(LING  100a) 
Introduction  to  Linguistics 

Ms.  Maling  Brown  316 

Open  to  Freshmen. 

See  LING  100a  for  special  notes  and  course 

description. 

PSYCH  31a  VII/VIII     M  11-1  Wll 

(Formerly  PSYCH  113a) 

Personality 

Ms.  Lachman  Schwartz  3 

Prerequisites:  PSYCH  la  (formerly  5a) 
This  course  covers  major  personality  theories 
and  research.  Emphasis  will  be  on  application 
of  theory,  issues  in  personality  assessment, 
and  personality  development  across  the  life 
span. 

PSYCH  32a  V    M  W  Th  10 

(Formerly  PSYCH  114a) 
Abnormal  Psychology 

Mr.  Knight  Schwartz  3 

A  general  introduction  to  psychopathology. 
Various  theoretical  models  will  be  discussed. 
The  techniques  and  findings  of  research,  both 
clinical  and  experimental,  will  be  emphasized. 

PSYCH  51a  V     M  W  ThlO 

(Formerly  PSYCH  10b) 

Statistics 

Mr.  Wodinsky  Brown  115 

Prerequisites:  PSYCH  la  (formerly  5a).  Must 
be  taken  concurrently  with  PS  YCH52a  (Exper- 
imental Psychology).  Does  NOT  meet  the  dis- 
tribution  requirement   in   School  of  Social 
Science.  Does  NOT  satisfy  the  Social  Science 
component  of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 
This  course  covers  the  fundamentals  of  des- 
criptive and  inferential  statistics.  Techniques 
useful  in  the  behavioral  sciences  will  be  empha- 
sized. 
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PSYCH  52a  Sec.  1     VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 
(Formerly  PSYCH  10a) 
Experimental  Psychology 

Mr.  Hershenson  Brown  115 

Prerequisites:  PSYCH  la  (formerly  5  a).  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  20.  Does  NOT  meet  the  distribu- 
tion requirement  in  School  of  Social  Science. 
Does  NOT  satisfy  the  Social  Science  component 
of  the  University  Studies  curriculum.  Pre-registra- 
tion  required.  Must  be  taken  concurrently  with 
PSYCH  51a. 
This  laboratory  lecture  course  will  offer  super- 
vised practice  in  experiment  construction, 
data  analysis  and  interpretation,  and  formal 
presentation  of  experimental  results. 

PSYCH  52a  Sec.  2         VIII/X     M  W  12:30-2 
(Formerly  PSYCH  10a) 
Experimental  Psychology 

Mr.  Todd  Brown  115 

See  Psych  52a  Sec.  1  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 

PSYCH  98a 

Readings  in  Psychological  Literature 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

PSYCH  99 
Senior  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

*PSYCH  123a 
Psychology  of  Pictorial  Representation 

Mr.  Morant 

*PSYCH  130bR 
Adult  Development  and  Aging 

Staff 

PSYCH  135bR  XV/XVII     T  2-4:30 

Seminar  in  Social  Cognition 

Ms.  McArthur  Brown  115 

Prerequisites:  Permission  of  Instructor.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  20.  Signature  of  the  instructor 
required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
This  course  deals  with  research  in  impression 
formation  and  causal  attribution.  Causal  attri- 
butions for  one's  own  behavior  as  well  as  for 
other  people's  behavior  will  be  treated.  Deter- 
minants of  impression  formation  and  casual 
attribution  to  be  covered  include  social  infor- 
mation, attention,  motives,  and  individual 
differences. 

♦PSYCH  136a 
Advanced  Topics  in  Developmental  Psychology 

Staff 


♦PSYCH  138a 
Social  Relationships 

Staff 

PSYCH  139bR  IX     T  11-1  Thl2 

Development  of  Play  and  Imagination 

Mr.  Watson  Brown  115 

Prerequisites:  PSYCH  la  (formerly  5a)  and 
PS  YCH33a  (formerly  1 15a).  Enrollment  limited 
to  20.  Signature  of  the  Instructor  required  on 
course  enrollment  card. 
This  course  deals  with  the  development  of 
representation,  play,  and  imagination  from 
infancy  to  adulthood  and  with  theories  that 
explain  the  developmental  sequence  and  func- 
tions of  play.  The  course  will  include  a  research 
practicum  that  will  substitute  for  some  class 
time.  This  practicum  will  give  students  an 
opportunity  to  learn  to  use  naturalistic  obser- 
vation techniques  in  performing  small  research 
and  training  projects  with  preschool  children. 

*PSYCH  152a 
Concept  Structure  and  Development 

Mr.  Kosslyn 

PSYCH  156bR  IX     T  11-1  Thl2 

Perceptual  Development 

Mr.  Morant  Brown  224 

Enrollment  limited  to  15. 
The  seminar  will  examine  recent  theories  and 
experimental  studies  designed  to  investigate 
the  autogenetic  development  of  space  and 
object  perception  and  sensory-motor  inter- 
action. 

PSYCH  161a  T  6-9  pm 

Mental  Health  in  the  U.S.:  Field  Work  I 

Mr.  Cunningham  Brown  115 

Prerequisites:  PSYCH  la  (formerly  5a)  and 31a 
(formerly  113a)  or  32a  (formerly  114a).  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  20.   Signature  of  Instructor 
required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Does  meet 
the  distribution  requirement  in  the  School  of 
Social  Science.   Students  must  enroll  in  this 
course  in  order  to  enroll  in  PSYCH  161b  and 
should  only  enroll  in  this  course  if  they  are  also 
able  to  enroll  in  PSYCH   161b  in  the  next 
semester. 
This  course,   in  conjunction  with   PSYCH 
161b,  provides  an  intensive  supervised  practi- 
cum experience  in  the  provision  of  mental 
health  services.  Student's  pursue  a  program  of 
reading  and  spend  one  day  a  week  working  in  a 
clinical  facility.  Weekly  class  meetings  are 
structured  to  provide  apportunities  for  per- 
sonal and  professional  growth  through  discus- 
sion of  individual  experience  in  the  clinical 
settings. 


*Not  to  be  offered  in  the  Fall  Term  of  1982-83 
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PSYCH  168a  X/XII     M  1-3  3rd  hr  TBA 

The  Psychology  of  Creativity 

Ms.  Amabile  Brown  224 

Prerequisites:  PSYCH  la  (foremerly  5a)  or 
permission  of  Instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to 
20.  Signature  of  the  instructor  required  on 
course  enrollment  card. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  will  be  1 )  to  explore 
the  foundations  of  modern  theory  and  research 
on  creativity,  and  2)  to  examine  methods  of 
stimulating  creative  thought  and  expression. 
The  course  material  will  include  1)  psychody- 
namic,  behavioristic,  humanistic,  and  social 
psychological  theories  of  creativity,  2)  person- 
ality studies  of  creative  individuals,  3)  studies 
of  creative  environments,  4)  methods  of  defin- 
ing and  assessing  creativity,  and  5)  programs 
designed  to  increase  both  verbal  and  non- 
verbal creativity. 

*PSYCH  169a 
Disorders  of  Childhood 

Staff 


♦PSYCH  171a 
Biological  Basis  of  Motivation 

Staff 

*PSYCH  177a 
Biological  Basis  of  Behavior 

Staff 

PSYCH  194bR  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

(LING  194bR,  PHIL  194bR) 
Language  and  Mind 

Messrs.  Lackner  and  Jackendoff        Rabb  332 
Open  to  Freshmen. 
See  LING  194bR  for  course  description. 

*PSYCH  196a 
Research  Methods  in  Social  Psychology 

Staff 

*PSYCH  197a 
(LING  197a) 
Language  Acquisition  and  Development 

Staff 


ROMANCE  AND  COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

Professor  Murray  Sachs,  Chair 

Comparative  Literature:  Associate  Professor  Richard  H.  Lansing  (Chair  and  Undergraduate  Advising 
Head);  Professor  Edward  Engelberg**. 

French:  Professor  Murray  Sachs;  Associate  Professors  Stephen  J.  Gendzier**,  Erica  Harth,  Edward  K. 
Kaplan  (Undergraduate  Advising  Head);  Assistant  Professors  Maureen  Boulton,  Kathleen  Good  (Mel- 
lon Scholar),  George  Joseph  (Language  Coordinator),  Danielle  Marks-Scouras,  Philip  S.  Wander; 
Lecturer  (with  the  rank  of  Assistant  Professor)  Louis  Iandoli;  Lecturers  Jean  Albert  Rousseau,  Yann 
Roverc'h. 

Italian:  Associate  Professor  Richard  H.  Lansing  (Undergraduate  Advising  Head);  Assistant  Professor 
Danielle  Marks-Scouras;  Lecturer  (with  the  rank  of  Assistant  Professor)  Louis  Iandoli. 
Spanish:  Professors  James  E.  Duffy,  Denah  Lida  (Undergraduate  Advising  Head);  Associate  Professors 
Andree  Collard,  Luis  E.  Yglesias;  Assistant  Professors  Teresa  Mendez-Faith,  Judith  Rauchwarger 
(Language  Coordinator);  Lecturers  Lorraine  Ledford,  Carlos  Alberto  Vega. 

**On  leave  Spring  Term  1982-83 
For  course  offerings  and  requirements  for  concentration,  see  Comparative  Literature,  French,  Italian  and 
Spanish. 


RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Faculty:  See  GERMANIC  AND  SLAVIC  LANGUAGES 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION 

A.  EULIT  100a,  in  the  first  year  of  the  concentration. 

B.  Advanced  language  and  literature  study:  RUS  106b,  1 1 2b  or  1 1 7a,  1 30aR,  149bR,  1 61  b  and  any  two  of 
seminars  150b,  153aR  and  156a. 

C.  All  concentrators  are  required  to  complete  the  Senior  Seminar,  in  one  of  the  following  two  ways: 
EULIT  97a:  Senior  Essay;  EULIT  99:  Senior  Honors  Thesis.  Departmental  Honors  candidates  must  elect 
the  Thesis  option  and  enroll  in  EULIT  99  (which  is  a  full  year  course),  after  having  first  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  Area  Head  of  Russian  Language  and  Literature  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year.  Honors 
will  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  cumulative  excellence  in  all  courses  taken  in  the  concentration,  including 
the  Senior  Seminar. 
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Certain  offerings  in  Russian  literature,  marked  #  below,  are  open  to  all  students  and  are  conducted  in 
English.  Students  wishing  credit  towards  the  Russian  concentration  will  be  required  to  do  all  the  reading 
in  the  original.  These  courses  do  meet  the  distribution  requirement  but  cannot  be  taken  in  fulfillment  of 
the  Foreign  Language  Requirement. 


♦RUS  3a 
Conversation  and  Composition 

Staff 

♦RUS  7a 
The  19th  Century  Writer  and  Society 

Mr.  Szulkin 

RUS  11a  HI     MWF9 

Beginning  Russian 

Mr.  Hanson  Shiffman  120 

Based  on  the  highly  unorthodox  approach  of 
A  Russian  Course  by  Alexander  Lipson,  this 
course  takes  advantage  of  modern  structural 
linguistics  and  emphasizes  the  regularity  of 
Russian  word-formation  patterns.  Work  with 
tapes  is  essential  and  may  be  done  with  "take- 
home"  cassettes  from  the  language  laboratory. 
An  extra  hour,  with  a  native  speaker  of  Rus- 
sian, will  be  arranged. 

RUS  13a  XII     M  W  2  3rd  hr  TBA 

Intermediate  Russian 

Mr.  Hanson  Rabb310 

In  addition  to  Volume  Two  of  the  Lipson  text, 
the  course  will  include  selections  from  other 
books,  which  make  use  of  up-to-date  colloq- 
uial Soviet  expressions.  Word  structure  is 
stressed  as  a  device  for  increasing  vocabulary. 
Selected  (but  unadulterated)  readings  are 
introduced.  Supplementary  hours  with  a  native 
speaker  are  organized  independently  of  the 
text  materials,  with  controlled  vocabulary  and 
a  three-step  "press-conference"  cycle  of  listen- 
ing, writing  from  notes  and  interrogation. 

EULIT  97a  Consult  Instructor 

Senior  Essay 

Mr  Lansing 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
This  course  should  be  taken  by  those  senior 
concentrators  in  the  areas  of  Comparative 
Literature,  French,  German,  Russian  and 
Spanish  who  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  for 
Honors. 

RUS  98a  Consult  Advisor 

Independent  Study 

Staff 

May  be  taken  only  with  the  permission  of  the 
advisor  to  concentrators  and  the  Chair  of  the 
Department.  Signature  of  Instructor  required 
on  course  enrollment  card. 
Reading  and  reports  under  faculty  supervision. 


EULIT  99  Consult  Instructor 

Senior  Honors  Thesis 

Mr.  Lansing 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
This  is  a  full  year  course  which  must  be  taken 
by  all  senior  concentrators  in  the  areas  of 
Comparative  Literature,  French,  German, 
Russian  and  Spanish  who  wish  to  undertake 
Honors  work. 

EULIT  100a  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

Critical  Approaches  to  European  Literature 

Mr.  Lansing  Shiffman  120 

This  course  is  aimed  at  identifying  and  solving 
problems  in  literary  criticism,  both  practical 
and  theoretical,  and  seeks  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  reader's  critical  response  to  liter- 
ature. Includes  discussion  of  historical  and 
biographical  critics,  New  Criticism,  and  the 
more  recent  reader's  response  criticism.  Read- 
ings from  brief  critical  texts,  and  literary  texts 
of  Conrad,  Lardner,  James,  Ibsen,  Kafka, 
Tolstoy,  and  Pirandello. 

RUS  106bR  X     M  W  Th  1 

Advanced  Composition,  Conversation  and 
Reading 

Ms.  Dalton  Rabb310 

Does  NOT  meet  the  Foreign  Language  Require- 
ment. 
Conducted  entirely  in  Russian. 

♦RUS  110a 
Advanced  Readings  in  Russian 

Staff 

*RUS  117a 

Pre-Nineteenth  Century  Russian  Literature 

Mr.  Szulkin 

#RUS  146a  V    M  W  Th  10 

Dostoevsky 

Ms.  Dalton  Rabb310 

Does  NOT  meet  the  Foreign  Language  Require- 
ment. 
A  comprehensive  survey  of  Dostoevsky's  life 
and  works,  with  special  emphasis  on  his  five 
major  novels.  Conducted  in  English.  Readings 
available  in  Russian  for  concentrators,  and  in 
English  translation.  No  prerequisites  for 
non-concentrators. 

*#RUS  148a 
(THA  148a) 
A  Survey  of  Russian  Theatre  from  1719  to  1917 

Mr.  Szulkin 
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#RUS  148bR  X     M  W  Th  1 

(THA  148bR) 

A  Survey  of  Twentieth  Century  Russian  Theatre 

Mr.  Szulkin  Lown  2 

Does  NOT  satisfy  Creative  Arts  component  of 
the  University  Studies  curriculum. 
History  and  development  of  Russian  drama 
from  Chekov  to  the  present.  Conducted  in 
English:  Readings  available  in  English  transla- 
tion and  in  Russian  for  concentrators. 


RUS  153a  V     M  W  Th  10 

Russian  Poetry  Undergraduate  Seminar 

Mr.  Szulkin  Rabb  229 

An  undergraduate  seminar,  open  to  concen- 
trators, which  will  analyze  poetic  movements, 
genres  and  individual  poets  from  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries.  Topics  will  vary  from  year  to 
year  and  the  course  may  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Open  to  qualified  non-majors.  Topics  for 
1982-83:  19th  Century  Russian  Poetry. 

*RUS  156a 
Russian  Drama:  Undergraduate  Seminar 

Mr.  Szulkin 
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Professor  Irving  K.  Zola,  Chair;  Professors  Egon  Bittner,  Ralph  Miliband**,  Morris  S.  Schwartz, 
Maurice  R.  Stein,  Kurt  H.  Wolff  (Emeritus);  Associate  Professors  Gordon  A.  Fellman,  Charles  S. 
Fisher*,  Gila  J.  Hayim,  George  W.  Ross;  Assistant  Professors  Asoka  Bandarage,  Kathleen  Barry**,  Peter 
Conrad,  Karen  E.  Fields*,  Paula  Rayman,  Shulamit  Reinharz. 
*On  leave  Fall  Term  1982-1983 
**On  leave  Spring  Term  1982-83 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION 

1)  Eight  semester  courses  in  sociology  which  must  include: 

a)  One  course  chosen  from  among  2a,  4a,  7b.  This  course  should  be  taken  early  in  the  curriculum. 

b)  At  least  one  course  in  each  of  three  sub-areas  from  among  those  listed  below: 
Theory  — SOC  108b,  110b,  122a,  141a,  141b,  164a. 

Methods  and  Fieldwork  —  SOC  132a,  132b,  136a,  136b,  151a,  151b,  163b,  181a,  185a,  185b. 

Political  and  Legal  Sociology  —  SOC  5a,  105a  (formerly  10a),  1 11a,  1 12b,  1 19a,  1 19b,  120a,  120b,  150a, 

150b,  155b,   160a,  167a,  171a,  175a,  176b,  180a,  188b,  189b. 

Sociology  of  Institutions  and  Cultures  —  SOC  8a,  101a,  104a,  106b,  109b,  1 16b,  1 17a,  1 18a,  1 18b,  121b, 

128b,  130a,  130b,  131  Ha,  133b,  145a,  154b,  165a,  170b,  172b,  173b,  174b,  178a,  190b. 

Social  Psychology  and  Social  Psychiatry  —  SOC  1  lb,  102a,  102b,  103a,  107a,  126a,  126b,  135a,  135b, 

143a,  147a,  148a,  148b,  152b,  177b,  191a,  192b. 

2)  Two  semester  courses  above  the  introductory  level  in  other  departments  in  the  School  of  Social 
Science.  Students  enrolled  in  the  Education  Program  may  meet  this  requirement  by  taking  History 
51a  and  51b. 

3)  Honors  candidates  are  required  to  take  99  in  addition  to  the  eight  sociology  courses.  The 
requirements  as  specified  above  apply  only  to  students  declaring  their  intention  to  concentrate  in 
sociology  after  September  1,  1979. 


SOC  4a  XI/XV     T  1-3  Th2 

Basic  Concepts  in  Sociology  I 

Mr.  Conrad  Schwartz  106 

An  introduction  to  sociological  perspective 
and  an  exposition  of  some  elements  of  socio- 
logical analysis  through  the  reading  of  a 
number  of  recently  published  studies.  Among 
the  topics  addressed  in  the  readings  are  urba- 
nism,  the  family,  distribution  of  inequality, 
race  and  racism,  social  movements,  and  de- 
viance and  its  control. 

SOC  5a  VII/VIII     M  11-1  Wll 

Introduction  to  Criminology 

Ms.  Hayim  GoldingllO 

Interdisciplinary  approach  in  the  study  of 
social  problems  and  the  criminal  justice  sys- 


tem (legal,  sociological,  and  psychological 
perspectives).  Analysis  of  contemporary  the- 
ories and  empirical  research,  including  a  study 
of  the  police,  the  courts,  and  the  prison 
systems. 

*SOC  6a 
Concepts  in  Social  Order 

Ms.  Hayim 

*SOC  8a 
Education  and  Society 

Staff 
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SOC  90a 

Directed  Independent  Study 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
Equivalent  to  four  one-semester  courses.  Stu- 
dents taking  it  are  expected  to  work  out  a  plan 
of  study  for  one  semester  with  the  help  of  two 
faculty  members.  This  plan  is  to  be  submitted 
to  the  undergraduate  committee  of  the  depart- 
ment for  approval.  Enrollment  is  limited  and 
the  final  choice  made  by  the  whole  depart- 
ment. This  course  should  be  considered  by 
those  students  who  have  a  well-developed 
program  of  study  to  which  they  wish  to  dedi- 
cate themselves  deeply. 

SOC  97a 

Group  Readings  and  Research  in  Sociology 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
Group  readings  and  reports  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  faculty  supervisor. 

SOC  97Ha 

Group    Readings:  Social  Science  Research 

Seminar 

Mr.  Cohen 

SOC  98a 

Individual  Readings  and  Research  in  Sociology 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

Individual  readings  and  reports  under  the 

direction  of  a  faculty  supervisor. 

SOC  99 
Senior  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
Seniors  who  are  candidates  for  degrees  with 
honors  in  sociology  register  for  this  course 
and,  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  prepare  an  honors  thesis  on  a  suitable 
topic. 

SOC  101a  IV     T  Th  9  3rd  hr  TBA 

(formerly  168a) 
American  Society 

Mr.  Ross  Pearlman201 

May  not  be  repeated  for  credit  by  students  who 
have  taken  SOC  168a  in  previous  years. 
A  sociological  review  of  the  nature  and  origins 
of  the  contemporary  American  crisis  of  confi- 
dence. Particular  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the 
sociology  of  the  American  economy,  polity 
and   state,   changing  stratification   patterns, 


schooling  and  socialization,  ethnicity  and  sex 
role  definitions. 

SOC  102a  W  2:30-5 

Social  Psychiatry 

Mr.  Stein  Pearlman  Lounge 

Enrollment  limited. 
Training  in  peer  counseling  is  offered  through 
classes,  supervised  sessions  with  other  stu- 
dents, and  community  work.  Theory,  social 
contexts  and  practice  of  re-evaluation  counsel- 
ing are  stressed.  Other  social  psychiatric 
approaches  are  also  covered. 

SOC  105a  XIII/XIV     M  W  3-4:30 

Feminist  Critique  of  Contemporary  Social 
Institutions  I 

Ms.  Barry  Schwartz  2 

Study  of  the  various  issues  addressed  in  the 
feminist  activism  (i.e.,  family,  childcare,  repro- 
ductive rights,  employment  discrimination, 
social  construction  of  sexuality  and  lesbian 
rights,  sexual  violence)  as  they  form  a  critique 
of  social  and  political  institutions,  analysis  of 
the  structural,  ideological  and  psychological 
dimensions  of  sex  oppression. 

SOC  107a  III/V     M  W  9:30-11 

Issues  in  Social  Psychology 

Ms.  Reinharz  Pearlman  201 

This  course  covers  the  origins  of  social  psycho- 
logical theory  as  the  study  of  interpersonal 
behavior.  It  contrasts  sociological  and  psycho- 
logical social  psychology  and  examines  cur- 
rent contributions  to  the  discipline's  content, 
methods,  and  definition. 

*SOC  Ilia 
Political  Sociology 

Staff 

*SOC  117a 
Work  and  Society 

Staff 

SOC  118a  XV     T  2-4,3rd  hr  TBA 

(JCS  161a,  NEJS  161a) 

American  Jewish  Life  and  Institutions 

Mr.  Sklare  Lown  201 

See  NEJS  161a  for  course  description. 

SOC  119a  XV/X     T  2-4  Thl 

Militarism:  The  Arms  Race  and  American 
Society 

Ms.  Rayman  Schwartz  2 

The  objectives  of  the  course  is  to  increase 
comprehension  of  the  consequences  of  milita- 
rism and  the  arms  race  for  American  society. 
Attention  will  be  given  to  the  post  World  War 
II  development  of  militarism  and  its  relation- 
ship to  American  economic,  political,  and 
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social  institutions  including  focus  on  issues  of 

national  security,  nuclear  proliferation,  and 

modern  disarmament  activity. 

It  is  an  inter-disciplinary  course  open  to  all 

students. 

SOC  130a  Ml  W  12-2 

The  Family  I 

Ms.  Barry  Pearlman  Lounge 

Family  as  a  patriarchal  institution  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  other  social  institutions,  cross- 
cultural  analysis  of  family  forms,  practices  and 
ideals  and  their  impact  on  the  role  and  status 
of  women.  Critique  of  family  through  study  of 
alternative  lifestyles  and  family  forms  and 
through  analysis  of  role  of  violence  in  the 
family. 

SOC  131Ha 

The  Social  Structure  of  Israel 

Mr.  Adler 
See  Hiatt  Institute  for  special  notes  and  course 
description. 

*SOC  132a 
Urban  Sociology 

Ms.  Rayman 

SOC  135a  Seel  IX/VI     T  Th  11-1 

Group  Process 

Mr.  Schwartz  Pearlman  Lounge 

Prerequisites:  For  juniors  and  seniors  only. 
Enrollment  limited  to  10. 
Interpretation  of  interpersonal  behavior  and 
group  development,  based  in  part  on  observa- 
tion of  the  group  itself.  Readings  will  include 
material  from  psychology  and  social  anthro- 
pology as  well  as  sociology. 

SOC  135a  Sec.  2  XII/XIII/XIV     M  2-5 

Group  Process 

Mr.  Fellman  Pearlman  Lounge 

Juniors  and  Seniors  only.  Enrollment  limited  to 
10. 

See  SOC  135a  Sec.  1  for  special  notes  and 

course  description. 

♦SOC  136a 
Field  Work  in  Institutions  I 

Staff 


V     M  W  Th  10 


SOC  141a 
Marx  and  Freud 

Mr.  Fellman  Pearlman  Lounge 

The  course  stresses  Marxian  and  Freudian 
treatments  of  human  nature,  human  potential, 
social  stability,  conflict,  change,  conscious- 
ness, social  class,  and  the  relationship  between 
family  and  social  process.  Topics  of  contem- 
porary importance  are  reviewed  in  the  light  of 
both  traditions.  Attempts  to  combine  the  two 
approaches  are  examined. 


♦SOC  143a 

Studies  in  Social  Interaction,  the  Self,  and 
Society 

Staff 

♦SOC  147a 
The  Sociology  of  Organizations  and  Occupations 

Ms.  Rayman 

♦SOC  148a 
Social  Psychology  of  Consciousness  I 

Staff 

*SOC  150a 
Sociology  of  Revolutionary  Change 

Staff 

*SOC  151a 

Social  Class  in  Rural  and  Urban  Settings: 
Environmental  Research 

Mr.  Fisher 

♦SOC  151bR 

Environmental  Research:  Fieldwork  in  Social 
Settings 

Staff 

SOC  155bR  VI     T10  Thll  3rd  hr  TBA 

Social  Movements 

Ms.  Rayman  Pearlman  21 1 

Enrollment  limited  to  12.  Signature  of  instruc- 
tor required  on  enrollment  card. 
This  class  will  be  conducted  as  a  seminar 
focused  on  the  case-study  of  social  movements 
including  the  labor,  women's  and  the  disar- 
mament movements  in  the  United  States.  We 
will  analyze  their  interaction  and  effect  on 
American  Society. 

SOC  160a  V     M  W  Th  10 

Social  Conflict  and  Its  Control 

Mr.  Miliband  Schwartz  2 

This  course  is  concerned  with  social  conflict  as 
it  relates  to  class,  race,  ethnicity,  and  gender; 
and  with  ways  in  which  it  is  controlled,  in 
society  and  by  the  state.  Different  theoretical 
constructs  relating  to  social  conflict  will  be 
considered  with  reference  to  contemporary 
societies,  notably  the  United  States  and  West- 
ern Europe;  comparisons  will  be  made  with 
Soviet-type  societies. 

SOC  164a  XV     T  2-4  3rd  hr  TBA 

Existential  Sociology 

Ms.  Hayim  Pearlman  Lounge 

The  course  is  an  introduction  to  existential 
thought  and  its  relation  to  the  discipline  of 
sociology.  Existential  evaluation  of  selected 
theories  on  human  nature  and  interaction, 
individual  freedom  and  social  ethics,  the  gene- 
sis and  fate  of  the  modern  human  group,  types 
of  authority,  etc.  Readings  include  works  by 
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Sartre,  Durkheim,  Goffman,  Nietzsche,  Kier- 
kegaard, Mead,  and  Merleau-Ponty. 

SOC  165a  VII/VIII     M  11-1  Wll 

Sociology  of  Birth  and  Death 

Mr.  Stein  Pearlman  Lounge 

This  course  will  explore  the  ways  in  which 
different  societies  shape  the  human  experience 
of  birth  and  death.  It  will  focus  on  recent 
changes  in  the  societal  settings  and  meanings 
of  birth  and  death  in  advanced  industrial 
societies.  Topics  to  be  covered  include  Eastern 
attitudes  towards  birth  and  death,  the  Holo- 
caust and  nuclear  war,  the  social  implications 
of  medical  technologies  and  the  home  birth 
and  hospice  movements. 

SOC  167a  IX     T  11-1  Thl2 

Comparative  Social  Structures:  Advanced 
Capitalist  Societies 

Mr.  Ross  Brown  316 

A  comparative  examination  of  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  capitalist  political  economies 
stressing  the  relationship  between  patterns  of 
economic  accumulation,  conflict  and/ or  con- 
sensus between  major  social  forces  and  the 
forms  of  state  activity.  Focus  will  be  on  the 
post-World  War  II  evolution  of  British,  French 
and  US  societies,  more  specifically  on  the  con- 
struction of  different  socioeconomic  treaties  in 
the  immediate  post-War  period,  the  function- 
ing of  the  consumerist  social  order  based  on 
these  treaties,  and  the  disruption  and  crisis  of 
this  order  of  the  late  1960's  and  1970's. 

*SOC  175a 

Theories  of  Social  Change  and  Social  Action 

Staff 

SOC  176bR  IX     T  11-1  Thl2 

(AAAS  176bR) 

Issues  in  Third  World  Development 

Ms.  Bandarage  Pearlman  201 

This  course  will  attempt  to  understand  the 
nature  of  underdevelopment  in  the  Third 
World  by  focusing  on  such  issues  as  tradi- 
tional culture,  population  increase  and  Euro- 
pean colonialism.  We  will  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  economic,  political  and  cultu- 
ral impact  of  the  West  and  its  implications  for 
development  in  several  Third  World  coun- 
tries. Alternative  theories  and  strategies  of 
development  will  also  be  considered. 


*SOC  178a 
Sociology  of  the  Professions 

Staff 

*SOC  180a 
Social  Organization  and  Marxist  Politics 

Staff 

SOC  181a  XII/XIII/XIV     M  2-5 

Methods  of  Social  Research 

Ms.  Reinharz  Pearlman  201 

This  course  will  provide  a  broad  and  critical 
introduction  to  social  research  methods  with 
emphasis  on  such  issues  as  the  objectivity, 
ethics  and  uses  and  abuses  of  social  science.  A 
variety  of  research  techniques  such  as  histori- 
cal analysis,  participant  observation,  intensive 
interviews  will  be  covered.  Class  will  consist  of 
lectures,  discussions,  and  a  series  of  exercises 
to  develop  skills  in  different  research  methods. 

SOC  185a  TBA 

(SOWEL  4.01a) 

Research  Methods  and  Statistics  I 

Staff 

SOC  188bR  IV     T  Th  9  3rd  hr  TBA 

The  Sociology  of  Law 

Mr.  Bittner  Brown  316 

The  legal  order  considered  in  a  framework  of 
cross-cultural  and  historical  comparison.  The 
role  of  the  instruments  of  the  law  and  of  the 
administration  of  justice  in  contemporary 
society. 

SOC  191a  IV/VI     T9-11  Th9 

Health,  Community  and  Society 

Mr.  Conrad  Pearlman  Lounge 

An  exploration  into  interrelationships  of  the 
nature  of  society  and  societies  on  the  existence 
and  treatment  of  health  and  illness.  Topics 
include:  conceptions  of  health  and  illness,  patient 
careers,  and  the  place  of  social  science  in 
medicine. 
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SOVIET  STUDIES  PROGRAM 

Committee:  Assistant  Professor  Steven  L.  Burg**  (Politics),  Chair;  Professors  Joseph  S.  Berliner  (Eco- 
nomics), Barney  K  Schwalberg  (Economics);  Associate  Professors  Gregory  L.  Freeze  (History),  Robert 
Szulkin  (Russian  Language  and  Literature);  Lecturer  (with  the  rank  of  Assistant  Professor)  David  A. 
Hanson  (Russian). 

**SpringTerm  1982-83. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION 

Soviet  Studies  is  an  interdisciplinary  program  for  students  concentrating  in  existing  departments  of  the 
University.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  allow  students  with  an  interest  in  Russia  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  acquire  knowledge  and  develop  skills  in  addition  to  those  possible  in  existing  concentrations. 
The  program  combines  and  integrates  courses  from  a  number  of  departments,  and  requires  students  to 
participate  in  an  interdisciplinary  seminar  or  program  of  independent  study  which  results  in  a  formal 
research  project.  Students  must  elect  the  program  in  addition  to  their  regular  concentrations;  transcripts 
will  indicate  that  they  have  completed  the  requirements  of  the  program. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  PROGRAM 

1.  Students  must  complete  courses  in  HIST  147a,  b  (History  of  Russia)  and  RUS  14b  (Advanced 
Russian),  or  RUS  1 10a  when  offered. 

2.  Completion  of  one  advanced  course  dealing  with  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  three  of  the  four 
disciplines  participating  in  the  program  (History,  Literature,  Politics,  Economics).  See  list  below. 

3.  Participation  in  the  senior  interdisciplinary  seminar,  Soviet  Studies  97b,  when  offered,  (This  seminar 
will  investigate  a  single  problem  that  benefits  from  interdisciplinary  analysis.  Seminar  topics  vary  from 
year  to  year)  OR:  completion  of  one  semester  of  independent  study,  Soviet  Studies  98b,  under  the 
direction  of  one  or  more  members  of  the  Program  faculty.  Such  independent  study  will  require  the 
preparation  of  a  seminar-length  research  paper. 

Elective  Courses 

The  following  courses  approved  for  the  program  are  not  all  given  in  any  one  year,  so  the  current  course 

listing  should  be  consulted: 

ECON  24aR     The  Soviet  Economy 

ECON  32bR     Comparative  Economic  Systems 

HIST  115b     Seminar  on  Medieval  Russia 

HIST  134b    The  Crisis  of  Late  Stalinism 

HIST  138b     Empires,  Nationalism,  and  Revolution  in  Eastern  Europe  1815-1948 

HIST  147a     The  Rise  of  Imperial  Russia 

HIST  147b    History  of  Russia  Since  1861 

HIST  148b     Seminar  on  Imperial  Russia 

UHIST  12a      Russia  and  the  West 

NEJS  168b    History  of  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 

NEJS  170b    Jewish  Life  and  Institutions  in  Eastern  Europe 

POL  97a    Policy  Making  in  Communist  States 

POL  97b     Marx:  Social  and  Political  Theory 

POL  129b     Communism  in  Eastern  Europe 

POL  130b     Government  and  Politics  in  the  Soviet  Union 

POL  177a    Soviet  Foreign  Policy 

RUS  110a     Advanced  Readings  in  Russian 

RUS  130aR     Nineteenth  Century  Russian  Literature 

RUS  146a     Dostoyevsky 

RUS  148bR     A  Survey  of  Twentieth  Century  Russian  Theatre 

RUS  150b     Russian  Prose  —  Undergraduate  Seminar 

RUS  153a     Russian  Poetry  —  Undergraduate  Seminar 
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Faculty:  See  ROMANCE  AND  COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION 

A.  EULIT  100a,  in  the  first  year  of  the  concentration. 

B.  Seven  semester  courses  to  be  determined  in  consultation  with  the  Concentration  Advisor  and 
approved  by  the  faculty  of  the  Spanish  area.  Of  these,  six  must  be  from  the  Spanish  offerings  above  the  105 
level  and  one  may  be  from  related  fields. 

C.  All  concentrators  are  required  to  complete  the  Senior  Seminar,  in  one  of  the  following  two  ways:  1) 
EULIT  97a:  Senior  Essay;  2)  EULIT  99:  Senior  Honors  Thesis.  Departmental  Honors  candidates  must 
elect  the  Thesis  option  and  enroll  in  EULIT  99  (which  is  a  full  year  course),  after  having  first  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  Advisor  to  Concentrators  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year.  Honors  will  be  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  cumulative  excellence  in  all  courses  taken  in  the  concentration,  including  the  Senior  Seminar. 

D.  Students  may  petition  the  Curriculum  Committee  for  changes  in  the  above  program. 


SPAN  11a 
Beginning  Spanish 

Enrollment  limited  to  18. 
For  students  who  have  had  no  previous  study 
of  Spanish.  An  ordered  presentation  of  the 
basic  structures  and  vocabulary  of  the  lan- 
guage, with  focus  on  all  four  language  skills: 
listening,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing.  Five 
class  hours  per  week,  plus  one  hour  of  assigned 
language  laboratory. 
Sec.  1  Mr.  Vega  and  Staff 
III.IV/  M-Th  9  F9-1 1  Golding  109 

Sec.  2  Ms.  Rauchwarger  and  Staff 
V.VI/M  T  W  10  Th  10-12  F  1 1  Shiffman  218 
Sec.  3  Ms.  Mendez-Faith  and  Staff 
TBA  TBA 

SPAN  12bR 
Elementary  Spanish 

Prerequisites:  SPAN  1 1  or  the  equivalent.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  18. 
For  students  with  some  previous  study  of 
Spanish.  This  course  focuses  on  the  funda- 
mentals of  Spanish  grammar.  Covers  review 
of  essential  grammatical  structures.  Special 
attention  to  reading  and  writing  skills  as  well 
as  guided  conversation.  Five  class  hours  per 
week,  plus  one  hour  of  assigned  language 
laboratory. 

Sec.  1  Ms.  Ledford  and  Staff 
III.IV/  M-Th9  F9-1 1  Golding  103 

Sec.  2  Mr.  Vega  and  Staff 
V/VI/MTW  10Thl0-12Fll         Brown  224 
Sec.  3  Staff 
TBA  TBA 

SPAN  13a 
Intermediate  Spanish 

Prerequisites:  SPAN  12  or  the  equivalent.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  18. 
Selective  review  of  Spanish  grammar,  with 
focus  on  high-frequency  structures  essential  to 


communication  on  a  variety  of  topics.  Special 
attention  to  cultural  readings  on  a  more 
advanced  level,  with  frequent  discussions  on 
assigned  topics.  Three  class  hours  per  week, 
plus  one  hour  of  language  laboratory. 
Sec.  1  Mr.  Duffy 


III/M  WF9 

Sec.  2  Ms.  Ledford 

TBA 

Sec.  3  Mr.  Vega 

XI/T1  ThF2 

Sec.  4  Staff 

X/M  WTh  1 

Sec.  5  Staff 

IV/TTh9F10 


Shiffman  217 

TBA 

Golding  101 

Olin-Sang  201 

Golding  102 


SPAN  14bR 
Advanced  Spanish 

Prerequisites:  SPAN  13  or  the  equivalent.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  18. 
Readings  in  Hispanic  and  Latin  American  cul- 
ture from  three  general  categories:  a)  History, 
Philosophy  and  Fine  Arts;  b)  Literature;  c) 
Sciences  and  Social  Sciences.  Short  written 
essays,  midterm  and  final  exams  in  the  original 
language  are  an  integral  part  of  the  course,  as 
is  the  use  of  Spanish  in  lectures  and  discussions. 
Sec.  1  Ms.  Rauchwarger 
IV/TTh9F  10 


Sec.  2  Staff 
VI/TlOThFll 
Sec.  3  Ms.  Ledford 
VIII/M  W  12  Fl 
Sec.  4  Ms.  Lida 
X/M  WTh  1 
Sec.  5  Staff 
V/M  WTh  10 
Sec.  6  Mr.  Vega 
XI/T  1  ThF2 
Sec.  7  Staff 
TBA 


Golding  101 
Olin-Sang  104 


Shiffman  123 


Shiffman  122 


Shiffman  122 


Shiffman  217 


TBA 
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EULIT  97a  Consult  Instructor 

Senior  Essay 

Mr.  Lansing 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
This  course  should  be  taken  by  those  senior 
concentrators  in  the  areas  of  Comparative 
Literature,  French,  German,  Russian  and 
Spanish  who  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  for 
Honors. 

SPAN  98a  Consult  Advisor 

Independent  Study 

Staff 

May  be  taken  only  with  the  permission  of  the 
advisor  to  concentrators  and  the  Chair  of  the 
Departmment.  Signature  of  Instructor  required 
on  course  enrollment  card. 
Reading  and  reports  under  faculty  supervision. 

EULIT  99  Consult  Instructor 

Senior  Honors  Thesis 

Mr.  Lansing 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
This  is  a  full  year  course  which  must  be  taken 
by  all  concentrators  in  the  areas  of  Compara- 
tive Literature,  French,  German,  Russian  and 
Spanish  who  wish  to  undertake  Honors  work. 

EULIT  100a  XII/XIII  M  W  2-3:30 

Critical  Approaches  to  European  Literature 

Mr.  Lansing  Shiffman  120 

This  course  is  aimed  at  identifying  and  solving 
problems  in  literary  criticism,  both  practical 
and  theoretical,  and  seeks  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  reader's  critical  response  to  liter- 
ature. Includes  discussion  of  historical  and 
biographical  critics,  New  Crtiticism,  and  the 
more  recent  reader's  response  criticism.  Read- 
ings from  brief  critical  texts,  and  literary  texts 
of  Conrad,  Lardner,  James,  Ibsen,  Kafka, 
Tolstoy,  and  Pirandello. 

SPAN  105bR  X     MWThl 

Intermediate  Conversation  and  Composition 

Ms.  Mendez-Faith  Shiffman  123 

Prerequisites:  SPAN  14  or  permission  of 
Instructor.  Does  not  meet  the  Foreign  Language 
Requirement. 


SPAN  120a  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

Cervantes:  In-Depth  Study  of  Don  Quixote 

Ms.  Lida  Shiffman  122 

Prerequisites:  SPAN  14  or  permission  of  Instruc- 
tor. 

♦SPAN  125a 
The  Seventeenth  Century 

Ms.  Collard 

*SPAN  130a 
Nineteenth  Century  Spanish  Literature 

Staff 

SPAN  140a  VIII     M  W  12  Fl 

Masters  of  Spanish  Poetry 

Mr.  Yglesias  Rabb310 

Prerequisites:  SPAN  14  or  permission  of  the 
Instructor. 

Topic  for  1982-83:  Becquer,  A  Machado,  and 

the  Generation  of  1928. 

*SPAN  150a 
Spanish  Drama  of  the  Siglo  de  Oro 

Ms.  Rauchwarger 

SPAN  160a  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

(HIST  174a,  LAS  100a) 

Interdisciplinary  Seminar  on  Latin  America: 

Censorship  and  Literature  in  Military  South 

America 

Ms.  Mendez-Faith  and  Mr.  Vanger 

Shiffman  123 

Prerequisites:  SPAN  14  or  permission  of 

Instructor.  Topics  will  vary  from  year  to  year 

and  course  may  be  repeated  for  credit. 

This  course  will  concentrate  on  the  effect  of 

censorship  on  literature  in  the  Cono  Sur,  i.e. 

Argentina,  Chile,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay. 

The  approach  will  combine  historical-political 

and  literary  analysis.  Much  of  the  reading  will 

be  in  Spanish. 

♦SPAN  161a 
Masters  of  Modern  Latin  American  Poetry 

Mr.  Yglesias 

*#SPAN  170bR 
The  Generation  of  1898 

Mr.  Duffy 
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Professor  Martin  Halpern,  Chair;  Professors  James  H.  Clay,  Theodore  L.  Kazanoff,  Charles  W.  Moore; 
Ziskind  Visiting  Professor  Sam  Kirkpatrick;  Lecturer  with  the  rank  of  Professor  John  Bush  Jones; 
Associate  Professors  Maureen  Heneghan***,  Robert  O.  Moody,  Jr.,;  Assistant  Professor  Donna  Aron- 
son;  Lecturers  Patton  Campbell,  Mabel  Haley,  Annie  Thompson,  Kayla  Zalk;  Artists-in-Residence 
Daniel  Gidron,  Barbara  Harris,  Theodore  Janello,  Denise  Loewenguth,  Tina  Rolff. 
***On  leave  Academic  Year  1982-83 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONCENTRATION 

A.  All  concentrators  must  complete  twelve  semester  courses  in  the  department.  These  must  include  TH  A 
1 ,  2a,  and  three  semester  courses  in  dramatic  theory  and  literature  to  be  chosen  from  the  courses  numbered 
between  122a  and  186b. 

B.  All  concentrators  are  required  to  serve  on  the  production  crews  of  departmental  productions  twice  in 
the  sophomore  year,  once  in  the  junior  year  and  once  in  the  senior  year. 

C.  The  award  of  departmental  distinction  will  be  conferred  by  the  staff  for  exceptional  scholarship  or 
creativity. 

D.  With  the  permission  of  the  advisor  and  the  instructor,  especially  qualified  undergraduates  may  enroll 
in  some  graduate  courses. 


THAla  V    MWThlO 

Introduction  to  Drama  and  the  Theater 

Mr.  Clay  GoldingllO 

Does  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  component  of  the 
University  Studies  curriculum. 
Three  things  are  provided,  and  in  this  order  of 
importance:  ( 1 )  an  introduction  to  some  of  the 
world's  great  plays  from  the  classical  to  the 
present  era;  (2)  a  study  of  what  distinguishes 
the  theater  from  other  related  arts;  (3)  histori- 
cal background  so  that  plays  can  be  consi- 
dered in  terms  of  production  conditions  for 
which  they  were  written. 

THA  2a  X     MWThl 

Physical  Production  I 

Mr.  Moody  Spingold  120 

Enrollment  limited  to  45.  Signature  of  Instruc- 
tor required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Does 
satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  component  of  the  Uni- 
versity Studies  curriculum. 
An  introduction  to  the  backstage  crafts  in- 
tended to  provide  a  broad  understanding  of 
scenic,  lighting,  and  costume  design,  and  the 
technical  procedures  employed  in  each.  Parti- 
cipation of  non-Theater  concentrators  in  a 
crew  for  one  of  the  year's  productions  is 
required. 

THA3 

Acting  for  Stage 

Enrollment  limited  to  30.  Signature  of  Instruc- 
tor required  on  course  enrollment  card.  May  not 
be  dropped  at  mid-year  with  credit.  May  not  be 
entered  at  mid-year.  Does  NOT  meet  the  distri- 
bution requirement  in  the  School  of  Creative 
Arts.  Does  NOT  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  com- 
ponent of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 
Participation  of  non-Theater  concentrators  in 
a  crew  for  one  of  the  year's  productions  is 


required. 

Group  A  Mr.  Moore      XII/XIII     M  W  2-4 

M/Spingold  105 

W/ Spingold  Rehearsal  Room 

Group  B  Mr.  Gidron      XII/XIII     M  W  2-4 

M  W/ Spingold  Theater  3 

THA  5  XIV/XVI     M  W  4-5:30 

Voice  and  Speech  Studies  for  the  Actor 

TBA  Spingold  Theater  3 

Enrollment  limited  to  30.  Signature  of  Instruc- 
tor required  on  course  enrollment  card.  May  not 
be  dropped  at  mid-year  with  credit.  May  not  be 
entered  at  mid-year.  Does  NOT  meet  the  distri- 
bution requirement  in  the  School  of  Creative 
Arts.  Does  NOT  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  com- 
ponent of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 
Participation  of  non-Theater  concentrators  in 
a  crew  for  one  of  the  year's  productions  is 
required. 

*THA8 

Acting 
Staff 

THA  9  XII/XIIIM  W  2-3:30 

Stage  Movement  for  the  Actor 

TBA  Spingold  Crawford  Studio 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card.  May  not  be  dropped  at  mid-year  with 
credit.  This  course  may  not  be  entered  at  mid- 
year. This  course  does  NOT  meet  the  distribu- 
tion requirement  in  the  School  of  Creative  Arts. 
Does  NOT  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  component 
of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 
First  semester  will  involve  discovery  and 
development  of  personal  clown  through  impro- 
visation. Second  semester  will  focus  on  Com- 
media  dell'Arte  with  the  use  of  half-mask. 
Each  class  session  will  include  physical  warm- 
up,  mime  technique  and  corporal  education 
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for  the  actor.  Work  outside  class  is  expected. 
Participation  of  non-Theater  concentrators  in 
a  crew  for  one  of  the  year's  productions  is 
required. 

THA  22  XIV/XVI     W  4-6 

Scene  Design  and  Stage  Lighting 

TBA  Spingold  120 

Prerequisites:  THA  2b.  Signature  of  the  Instruc- 
tor required  on  course  enrollment  card.  May  not 
be  dropped  at  mid-year  with  crdit.  May  not  be 
entered  at  mid-year.  Does  satisfy  the  Creative 
Arts  component  of  the  University  Studies  curri- 
culum. 
An  advanced  study  of  the  styles  and  tech- 
niques of  scenic  design  and  an  introduction  to 
basic  rendering  and  visual  presentation  tech- 
niques. Participation  of  non-Theater  concen- 
trators in  a  crew  for  one  of  the  year's  produc- 
tions is  required. 

THA  26  TBA 

Costume  Design 

Mr.  Campbell  Spingold  120 

Prerequisites:  THA2a,b.  May  not  be  dropped  at 
mid-year  with  credit.  May  not  be  entered  at 
mid-year.  Does  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  com- 
ponent of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 
At  the  discretion  of  the  Department  qualified 
students  will  be  given  advanced  training  in 
acting.  Participation  of  non-Theater  concen- 
trators in  a  crew  for  one  of  the  year's  produc- 
tions will  be  required. 

THA  33  XV/X/XI     T  2-4  Th  1-3 

Intermediate  Acting 

Mr.  Kazanoff  Spingold  Rehearsal  Room 

Prerequisites:  THA  3  or  THA  8.  Enrollment 
limited  to  18.  Signature  of  Instructor  required 
on  course  enrollment  card.  May  not  be  dropped 
at  mid-year  with  credit.  May  not  be  entered  at 
mid-year.    Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution 
requirement  in  the  School  of  Creative  Arts. 
Does  NOT  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  component 
of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 
Study  of  resources  of  actor  in  relation  to  text. 
Primarily  scene  study,  but  exercise  work 
included.  Participation  of  non-Theater  con- 
centrators in  a  crew  for  one  of  the  year's  pro- 
ductions will  be  required. 

THA  34a  XIH/XI     VF  3-5 

Musical  Theater  Performance  and  Directing 

Mr.  Jones  TBA 

Class  size  limited  for  both  performance-emphasis 
and  directing-emphasis. 

Prerequisites:  THA3;for  transfer  students,  the 
equivalent  taken  elsewhere;  and  permission  of 
Instructor.  All  students  must  audition  for  the 
course  with  a  prepared  song  from  a  musical. 
Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in 


the  School  of  Creative  Arts.  Does  NOT  satisfy 
the  Creative  Arts  component  of  the  University 
Studies  curriculum. 
Musical  theater  performance  and  directing 
techniques  and  styles,  approached  through 
scene  work  ranging  from  comic  opera  to  con- 
temporary musicals.  Special  attention  to  prob- 
lems of  the  singing  actor  and  the  staging  of 
both  vocal  numbers  and  dialogue  scenes  in 
musicals. 

Independent  Study:  Film 

(See  FA  96) 

THA  97  Sec.  1  XV/X/XI     T  2-4  Th  1-3 

Tutorial:  Acting 

Mr  Gidron  Spingold  Theater  3 

Prerequisites:  THA  33. -Signature  of  Instructor 
required  on  course  enrollment  card.  May  not  be 
dropped  at  mid-year  with  credit.  May  not  be 
entered  at  mid-year.  Does  NOT  meet  the  distri- 
bution requirement  in  the  School  of  Creative 
Arts.  Does  NOT  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  com- 
ponent of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 
At  the  discretion  of  the  Department  qualified 
students  will  be  given  advanced  training  in 
acting.  Participation  of  non-Theater  concen- 
trators in  a  crew  for  one  of  the  year's  produc- 
tions will  be  required. 

THA  97  Sec.  2  XI     Th  2 

Tutorial:  Design 

TBA  Spingold  120 

Prerequisites:  THA  22.  Signature  of  Instructor 
required  on  course  enrollment  card.  May  not  be 
dropped  at  mid-year  with  credit.  May  not  be 
entered  at  mid-year.  Does  NOT  meet  the  distri- 
bution requirement  in  the  School  of  Creative 
Arts.  Does  NOT  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  com- 
ponent of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 
At  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  qualified 
students  will  be  given  advanced  training  in 
design.  Participation  of  non-Theater  concen- 
trators in  a  crew  for  one  of  the  year's  produc- 
tions is  required. 

THA  98  Consult  Instructor 

Independent  Study 

Staff 

Prerequisites:  University  average  of  B.  Enrol- 
lment limited  to  Seniors.  Signature  of  Instructor 
required  on  course  enrollment  card.  May  not  be 
dropped  at  mid-year  with  credit.  May  not  be 
entered  at  mid-year.  Does  NOT  meet  the  distri- 
bution requirement  in  the  School  of  Creative 
Arts.  Does  NOT  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  com- 
ponent of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 
Students  may  elect  either  a  research  paper,  a 
production  project  or  a  combination  of  the 
two.  Approval  by  the  staff  must  be  obtained  at 
the  end  of  the  Junior  year.  If  the  independent 
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study  is  in  the  area  of  design/ tech,  participa- 
tion of  non-Theater  concentrators  in  a  crew 
for  one  of  the  year's  productions  will  be 
required. 


♦THA  102 
Directing 

Mr.  Clay 


Consult  Instructor 


Consult  Instructor 


THA  104 
Dramatic  Writing 

Mr.  Halpern 

Enrollment  limited  to  12.  Signature  of  the 
Instructor  required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
May  not  be  dropped  at  mid-year  with  credit. 
May  not  be  entered  at  mid-year.  Does  satisfy  the 
Creative  Arts  component  of  the  University  Stu- 
dies curriculum. 

THA  122a  VII/VIII     Mil  W  11-1 

Modern  Drama 

Mr.  Halpern  Sniff  man  216 

Enrollment  limited  to  100.  Does  meet  the  distri- 
bution requirement  in  the  School  of  Creative 
Arts.  Does  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  component 
of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 
The  major  European  dramatists  from  mid- 
nineteenth  century  through  the  1920's,  includ- 
ing Ibsen,  Strindberg,  Chekhov,  Shaw,  Synge, 
Pirandello,  and  others. 

THA  124a  IV     T  Th  8:30-10 

(ENG  33a) 

Shakespeare 

Mr.  Smith  Shiffman  219 

Does  NOT  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  component 
of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 

See  ENG  33a  for  special  notes  and  course 

description. 

THA  125a  M2  W  2-4 

(AMSTD  125a,  ENG  38a) 

History  of  American  Drama  1665-1919 

Mr.  Matthews  Brown  316 

Does  NOT  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  component 
of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 
See  AMSTD  125a  for  course  description. 

THA  126bR  VI     T10  Th  F  11 

(MUSIC  39bR) 

Musical  Theatre  Since  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 

Mr.  Jones  Recital  Hall 

Does  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  component  of  the 
University  Studies  curriculum. 
Historical  examination  of  writing  and  produc- 
tion of  musical  theatre  beginning  with  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan,  tracing  the  history  of  American 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  British  and  European 
musical  theatre  down  to  the  present.  Emphasis 
will  be  on  the  reading  of  books  and  lyrics  of 
musical  plays  focusing  on  elements  of  dra- 
matic structure,  style,  themes,  ideas  and  pro- 
duction techniques,  as  well  as  placing  individ- 


ual works  in  the  history  of  the  genre.  No 
special  technical  knowledge  will  be  expected 
of  the  students. 

•THA  145a 

(AAAS  135a) 
Black  Drama  I 

Staff 

*THA  148a 
(RUS  148a) 
A  Survey  of  Russian  Theater  from  1719  to  1917 

Mr.  Szulkin 

THA  148bR  X     M  W  Th  1 

(RUS  148bR) 

A  Survey  of  Twentieth  Century  Russian  Theater 

Mr.  Szulkin  Lown2 

Does  NOT  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  component 
of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 

See  RUS  148bR  for  special  notes  and  course 

description. 

♦THA  165a 
Greek  Drama 

Mr.  Halpern 

THA  165bR  VI     T10  Th  F  11 

(ENG  164bR) 

Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century  Drama 

Ms.  Staves  Golding  101 

Does  NOT  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  component 
of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 
See  ENG  164bR  for  course  description. 

THA  169bR  IX     T  11-1  Thl2 

(ENG  143bR) 

English  Drama  before  Shakespeare 

Mr.  Smith  Rabb  229 

Does  NOT  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  component 
of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 
See  ENG  143bR  for  course  description. 

♦THA  171a 
(MUS  171a) 
History  of  Music  and  Drama  Criticism 

Mr.  Titcomb 

THA  180a  Consult  Instructor 

Seminar  in  Production  Concepts 

Mr.  Clay 

Does  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  component  of  the 
University  Studies  curriculum.  Signature  of 
Instructor  required  on  course  enrollment  card. 

THAI  82  bR  XV     T2-4  3rd  hr  TBA 

(ENG  147bR) 

Modern  British  and  American  Drama 

Mr.  Swiggart  Shiffman  217 

Does  NOT  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  component 
of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 
See  ENG  147bR  for  course  description. 
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UNIVERSITY  STUDIES 
CREATIVE  ARTS 

Students  in  the  class  of  1984  and  all  subsequent  classes  must  complete  two  semester  courses  in  the  School  of 

Creative  Arts,  not  more  than  one  of  which  may  be  in  Theater  Arts. 

All  courses  in  Fine  Arts  satisfy  the  requirement  except  reading  courses  (FA  97a,b;  98a,b;  99)  and  others  so 

noted  in  the  special  notes. 

All  courses  in  Music  satisfy  the  requirement  except  reading  courses  and  labs  (MUSIC  50c,  62c,  96c,  97c, 

98a,b,  99,  134c,  163c,  165c). 

In  Theater  Arts 

The  following  courses  satisfy  the  University  Studies  Requirements: 

THA  la  and  lb;  THA  2a  and  2b;  THA  22;  THA  26;  THA  104;  THA  122a;  THA  123b;  THA  126bR; 

THA  157b;  THA  165a;  THA  171a;  THA  180a;  THA  180b. 

All  other  Theater  Arts  courses  do  NOT  meet  the  Creative  Arts  component  of  University  Studies  in  the 

Creative  Arts  and  are  so  noted  in  the  special  notes. 

HISTORY 

Students  in  the  class  of  1984  and  all  subsequent  classes  must  complete  one  semester  course  in  the  History 

program  of  University  Studies. 

The  following  courses  to  be  offered  in  1982-83  will  satisfy  this  requirement. 


♦UHIST  10a 
An  Environmental  Approach  to  World  History 

Mr.  Fisher 

UHIST  11a  VII/VIII  M  W  11-12:30  F-TBA 
The  Political  Economy  of  the  Western  World 
from  the  18th  Century  to  the  Present 

Mr.  Schuker  Shiffman  219 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  Western  history  since 
the  18th  century  with  emphasis  on  economic 
developments  and  modernization. 

UHIST  12a  V  M  W  Th  10 

Russia  and  the  West 

M  r.  Freeze  Olin-S  ang  20 1 

Comparative  and  interactive  study  of  Russia 
and  Western  Europe  from  the  renaissance  to 
the  present.  The  course  will  provide  a  general 
historical  survey,  with  particular  focus  upon 
such  comparative  problems  as  enlightenment, 
industrialization,  socialism,  and  revolution. 

•UHIST  13a 
(POL  184a) 
Utopia  and  Power  in  Modern  Political  Thought 

Mr.  Hulliung 

UHIST  17bR  VI     TlOThFll 

Revolution  and  Modernization 

Mr.  Black  GoldingllO 

Selected  problems  in  European  history  from 
the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present.  Topics 
include  the  French  Revolution,  industrial  mod- 
ernization, romanticism,  social  conflict,  nation- 
alism and  imperialism,  twentieth-century  total- 
itarianism and  war. 


♦UHIST  23a 
The  Social  Formation  of  Modern  Europe 

Mr.  Cohn 

UHIST  23bR  XI  Tl  Th  F  2 

Ethnicity,  Nationalism,  and  The  Modern  State 

Mr.  Kievel  OHn-Sang212 

Theories  of  linguistic  and  national  culture, 
programs  for  self-determination,  and  the  pro- 
cesses of  national  consolidation  in  Europe, 
America,  and  the  Middle  East.  Topics  include: 
Humanism,  Reformation,  and  national  con- 
sciousness; democratic  revolution  and  the 
nation-state;  Romanticism  and  national  re- 
newal; the  problem  of  the  'small  nations'  of 
Europe;  the  origins  and  development  of  Zion- 
ism; and  national  liberation  and  social  revolu- 
tion in  the  twentieth  century. 

*UHIST  24a 

An  Intellectual  History  of  Modern  Europe  and 
America 

Mr.  Kloppenberg 

UHIST  25a  VIII      M  W  12  Fl 

Religion  and  Society  in  the  West 

Mr.  Schneider  Schwartz  106 

Survey  of  Western  history  from  the  Renais- 
sance to  the  present  from  the  perspective  of 
religion  and  the  varieties  of  religious  expe- 
rience. It  will  treat  religion,  not  only  in  the 
theological  and  institutional  sense,  but  also  as 
a  part  of  culture,  as  a  system  of  beliefs  and 
rituals,  as  a  mechanism  which  enables  people 
to  understand  and  deal  with  their  world,  and 
as  an  experience  enmeshed  in  the  social,  politi- 
cal and  economic  realities  of  life. 
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UHIST  33bR  VMWThlO 

State  and  Society  in  the  Western  World 

Mr.  Keller  Lown  2 

This  course  examines  the  devlopment  of  pub- 
lic authority  —  government,  politics,  law  —  in 
the  Western  world  since  the  Renaissance.  Top- 
ics include  the  political  structure  of  the  old 


regime,  the  American  and  French  Revolu- 
tions, the  interplay  of  political  and  socioeco- 
nomic change  in  the  19th  century,  and  the 
character  of  ideological  and  mass  politics  in 
the  twentieth. 


HUMANITIES 

All  students  in  the  class  of  1984  and  subsequent  classes  must  complete  one  semester  course  from 
Humanities  Step  One  (UHUM1)  and  one  semester  course  in  Humanities  Step  Two  (UHUM2),  normally 
in  that  order.  NO  STUDENT  NOT  A  FRESHMAN  IN  1982-83  IS  PERMITTED  ACCESS  TO 
UNIVERSITY  STUDIES  COURSES  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  HUMANITIES,  WITH  THE  FOLLOW- 
ING EXCEPTIONS:  1)  Members  of  the  classes  of  1984  and  1985  (including  transfer  students)  who  have 
not  yet  satisfied  their  UHUM  requirement;  2)  Members  of  the  class  of  1983  (including  transfer  students) 
who  may  satisfy  distribution  requirements  in  one  and  only  one  UHUM  course,  UHUM  1  36a  (Fisher).  The 
signature  of  the  Coordinator  for  University  Studies-Humanities  (Mr.  Fisher)  is  required  on  course 
enrollment  cards  for  all  UHUM  courses. 

The  Humanities  Writing  Seminars  are  available  as  a  means  for  satisfying  Brandeis'  Freshman  Writing 
requirement  only  to  members  of  the  class  of  1 986  who  receive  permission  to  defer  their  Freshman  Writing 
Seminar  obligation  to  the  Spring.  The  Humanities  Writing  Seminars  will  incorporate  both  the  subject 
matter  and  obligations  of  University  Studies-Humanities  and  the  subject  matter  and  obligations  of  the 
Freshman  Writing  Seminars  into  a  single  course  meeting  four  times  a  week.  The  course  will  meet  three 
times  as  University  Studies-Humanities  and  once  each  week  with  a  different  instructor  as  a  Freshman 
Writing  Seminar.  The  writing  obligations  in  the  Humanities  Writing  Seminar  will  include  three  papers 
and  two  examinations  in  the  Humanities  component  and  a  set  of  approximately  six  papers  and  exercises 
in  the  Freshman  Writing  Seminar  component.  This  course  bears  the  same  amount  of  credit  as  a  single 
semester  of  University  Studies-Humanities.  In  addition  it  satisfies  the  freshman  obligation  to  Freshman 
Writing.  One  grade  will  be  given. 

Students  required  to  take  Freshman  Writing  Seminars  in  the  Spring  may  apply  to  the  Humanities  Writing 
Seminars  by  selecting  UHUM  1  15a  (Klein),  UHUM  1  25a  (Schenker)  and  UHUM  1  36a  or  UHUM2  49b 
(Fisher).  If  there  are  more  applicants  than  places  final  placement  will  be  made  by  lottery  from  the  pool  of 
applicants. 


•UHUM1  10a 
(HUM  10a) 
The  Structure  of  the  Human  World:  Antiquity 

Mr.  Grossman 

♦UHUM1  12a 
Modes  of  Integrity 

Mr.  Fishbane 

UHUM1  13bR        XI/XV    T  1-2:30  Th  2-3:30 
Cornerstones  of  the  West 

Ms.  Johnston  Golding  109 

Enrollment  limited  to  35.  Signature  of  the  coor- 
dinator required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Does  satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the  Uni- 
versity Studies  Curriculum,  Step  1. 
The  literary  and  philosophic  tradition  of  the 
West  has  been  preserved  in  a  number  of  works 
of  literature  reflecting  changing  conceptions 
with  the  passage  of  time  and  accumulation  of 
experience.  Several  will  be  studied,  with  empha- 
sis on  works  of  classical  Greek  and  Roman 
worlds.  Comparisons  will  then  be  made 
between  Greco-Roman  and  Hebrew  tradition. 


UHUM1  15a  VI     T  10  Th  F  11 

Blood  Cultures 

Ms.  Klein  Shiffman216 

Enrollment  limited  to  35.  Signature  of  the  coor- 
dinator required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Does  satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the  Uni- 
versity Studies  Curriculum,  Step  1.  This  course 
may  be  taken  only  as  a  Humanities  Writing 
Seminar,  subject  to  the  restriction  of  admission 
to  such  seminars  as  stated  in  the  introduction  to 
Humanities  courses. 
This  course  will  examine  texts  which  are  pro- 
ducts of  cultures  based  on  kinship  groups. 
This  examination  will  involve  issues  of  hie- 
rarchy and  power  and  the  tramsmission  and 
internalization  of  values  within  the  familial 
and  tribal  groups.  Central  to  these  concerns 
are  the  literal  and  symbolic  meanings  of  blood. 
The  majority  of  texts  studied  in  this  course 
involve  acts  of  bloodshed  and  intimate  the 
search  within  these  cultures  for  alternatives. 
Each  text  will  be  studied  intensively  in  itself 
and  within  its  wider  social  context  with  atten- 
tion to  such  variables  as  class  and  gender. 
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UHUM1  16a  X     M  W  Th  1 

Ways  of  Seeing  the  World 

Mr.  Levitan  Shiffman  216 

Enrollment  limited  to  35.  Signature  of  the  coordi- 
nator required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Does 
satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the  University 
Studies  Curriculum,  Step  1. 
The  course  will  examine  several  influential  texts 
of  the  ancient  world,  including  epic,  drama,  phi- 
losophical dialogue  and  scripture.  We  will  con- 
centrate upon  varying  perspectives  on  divinity, 
piety,  the  soul,  aspects  of  love,  and  mankind's 
coming  to  terms  with  tragedy  and  death. 

*UHUM1  17a 
(PHIL  3a) 
Philosophical  Ideas  and  Human  Understanding  I 

Mr.  Johnson 

UHUM1  18a  III     M  W  F  9 

Mirrors 

Mr.  Muellner  Shiffman  216 

Enrollment  limited  to  35.  Signature  of  the  coordi- 
nator required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Does 
satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the  University 
Studies  Curriculum,  Step  1. 
The  texts  will  be  studied  as  aesthetic,  ideological 
artifacts  appropriated  and  even  generated  by 
whole  cultures  and  their  traditions.  We  will 
redefine  from  culture  to  culture  and  text  to  text  a 
fluctuating  group  of  world-  and  man-defining 
categories.  Where  the  texts  feature  heroes  or 
heroines  the  focus  will  be  on  their  dramatic 
interaction  with  society  in  order  to  understand 
the  ultimate  definitions  of  the  human  condition 
implicit  or  explicit  in  their  stories.  The  overall 
purpose  is  to  exhibit  a  set  of  interrelated  but 
distinct  mirror  images  of  the  world  and  mankind. 

UHUM119a  XI     Tl  Th  F2 

Transformations  of  Heroic  Ideals 

Ms.  Staves  Shiffman  216 

Enrollment  limited  to  35.  Signature  of  the  coordi- 
nator required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Does 
satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the  University 
Studies  Curriculum,  Step  I. 
This  course  will  examine  the  values  of  early  epic 
and  the  critique  of  those  values  in  other  works. 
Epic  has  traditionally  been  regarded  as  the  genre 
that  most  ambitiously  articulated  the  truths  of 
the  culture.  Protagonists  ask  fundamental  ques- 
tions: "What  is  the  most  noble  way  to  live?," 
"Who  is  my  enemy?,"  and  "What  do  the  gods 
want?"  The  works  suggest  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions, but  they  also  insist  on  the  difficulty  of 
asking  or  answering  them. 


UHUM120a  XI     T  1  Th  F  2 

Origins,  Ideals  and  Reality 

Ms.  Morrison  Shiffman  219 

Enrollment  limited  to  70.  Signature  of  the  coor- 
dinator required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Does  satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the  Uni- 
versity Studies  Curriculum,  Step  1. 
Selected  masterpieces  of  Classical,  Biblical 
and  ancient  Near  Eastern  literature  will  be 
studied  as  representative  of  their  own  culture 
and  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  cul- 
tures. Among  the  issues  to  be  discussed  are: 
the  inter-relationship  between  the  cosmologi- 
cal  perspective  and  the  structure  of  a  society; 
mankind's  relationship  with  the  divine;  and  a 
human  being's  relationship  to  his  own  society. 

•UHUM1  22a 
Man's  Encounter  with  Evil 

Mr.  Sarna 

UHUM1  23a  X     M  W  Th  1 

On  Justice 

Mr.  Katchen  Lown  201 

Enrollment  limited  to  35.  Signature  of  the  coor- 
dinator required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Does  satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the  Uni- 
versity Studies  Curriculum,  Step  1. 
Conceptions  of  the  nature  and  dynamics  of 
justice  as  reflected  in  Homer's  Iliad,  Aeschy- 
lus' Oresteia,  Sophocles'  Oedipus  Tyrannos, 
Thucydides'  Peloponnesian  War,  Plato's  Re- 
public, Aristotle's  Nichomachean  Ethics,  Vir- 
gil's Aeneid,  Genesis,  and  Exodus.  Themes 
include:  the  extent  of  individual  freedom  and 
responsibility  within  human  society  and  the 
cosmic  order,  the  meaning  of  virtue,  and  the 
possibility  of  moral,  ethical  and  intellectual 
certainty. 

UHUM1  24a  VI     T  10  Th  F  11 

Conceptions  of  Human  Nature,  God  and  the 
World 

Mr.  Noah  Golding  109 

Enrollment  limited  to  35.  Signature  of  the  coor- 
dinator required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Does  satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the  Uni- 
versity Studies  Curriculum,  Step  1. 
A  study  of  the  origins  of  major  conceptions  of 
human  nature,  the  world  and  deity.  We  begin 
with  the  poets'  reflections  on  human  condi- 
tion, the  nature  and  role  of  the  gods,  the  inter- 
play of  fate  and  moral  responsibility,  the  prob- 
lem of  justice,  human  and  divine  and  other 
related  themes.  We  conclude  with  the  devel- 
opment of  philosophical  theories  of  the  world, 
man  and  deity  (pre-Socratics,  Plato,  Epicurus). 
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UHUM1  25a  V     M  W  Th  10 

Earthly  City,  Heavenly  City 

Mr.  Schenker  Shiffman  216 

Enrollment  limited  to  35.  Signature  of  the  coordi- 
nator required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Does 
satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the  University 
Studies  Curriculum,  Step  1.  15  students  will  be 
admitted  to  this  course  as  a  Humanities  Writing 
Seminar  subject  to  the  restriction  of  admission  to 
such  seminars  as  stated  in  the  introduction  to 
Humanities  courses. 
We  begin  with  Aristotle's  simple  observation 
that  man  is  an  animal  who  lives  in  a  polis  —  a 
city,  or  a  community.  To  be  human  means  to  live 
in  civil  society  with  others  of  our  own  kind.  In 
the  last  analysis,  the  most  valuable  knowledge 
we  can  possess  is  knowledge  that  helps  us  in  the 
enterprise  of  co-operative  living;  and  I  believe 
that  the  immense  prestige  of  the  texts  we  will 
study  this  semester  derives  at  least  partly  from 
many  generations  of  readers  having  found  such 
useful  information  in  them. 

UHUM1  26a  XI     Tl  Th  F  2 

Consciousness  and  Humanity 

Mr.  Onorato  Shiffman  120 

Enrollment  limited  to  35.  Signature  of  the  coordi- 
nator required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Does 
satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the  University 
Studies  Curriculum,  Step  1. 
The  texts  in  this  course  are  some  of  the  major 
written  works  of  the  Western  world  that  a  tradi- 
tional education  has  made  a  part  of  higher  edu- 
cation. The  story  man  tells  himself  about  his 
morality  is  the  most  important  story  he  can  tell; 
yet  it  is  not  surprising  that  among  different  peo- 
ples and  at  different  times  there  will  be  many 
similarities  and  many  important  differences  in 
the  telling  of  the  human  story.  This  course  treats 
each  story  as  a  whole  and  single  text  and  relates 
it  to  an  on-going  discussion  of  human  belief. 

UHUM1  27a  IX     T  11-1  Th  12 

Man's  Understanding  of  Evil  and  His  Destiny 

Mr.  Kimelman  Lown201 

Enrollment  limited  to  35.  Signature  of  the  coordi- 
nator required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Does 
satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the  University 
Studies  Curriculum,  Step  1. 
This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student 
to  some  of  the  Western  classics  which  deal  with 
evil  —  suffering,  injustice,  death  —  and  with 
human  destiny  including  the  relationship  with 
God,  the  world,  and  history. 

UHUM1  28a  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

On  Reading  Ancient  Texts 

Mr.  Abusch  Lown301 

Enrollment  limited  to  35.  Signature  of  the  coordi- 
nator required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Does 


satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the  University 

Studies  Curriculum,  Step  I. 
Selected  Babylonian,  Biblical,  and  Greek  clas- 
sics will  be  read.  The  course  aims  to  teach  the 
student  how  to  read  ancient  texts  and  to  help 
him  enter  their  world  of  thought  and  action.  We 
shall  try  to  understand  the  structure,  characters, 
and  actions  of  each  text,  to  see  how  the  different 
authors  understand  the  world  and  human  life, 
and  to  focus  on  their  choice,  formulation,  and 
resolution  of  major  issues  of  human  concern. 

UHUM1  29a  VII     M  W  11  F  12 

Imagining  How  We  Are 

Mr.  Yglesias  Shiffman  201 

Enrollment  limited  to  70.  Signature  of  the  coordi- 
nator required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Does 
satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the  University 
Studies  Curriculum,  Step  1. 
Greece,  Rome  and  the  Near  East  have  be- 
queathed us  a  complex  and  perhaps  contradic- 
tory tradition  contained  in  wondrous  tales  this 
course  will  examine.  But  do  these  stories  tell  us 
all  that  antiquity  can  teach  us  about  what  is 
grave  and  constant  in  human  affairs?  Brief  selec- 
tions from  Hindu  and  Buddhist  texts  will  also  be 
read  throughout  the  term  in  order  to  provide 
opportunities  for  lively  discussions  on  this  issue. 

UHUM1  30a  VI     T  10  Th  F  11 

The  World  of  the  Gods  and  the  World  of  Men 

Mr.  Koen  Lown  201 

Enrollment  limited  to  35.  Signature  of  the  coordi- 
nator required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Does 
satisfy  Humanites  component  of  the  University 
Studies  Curriculum,  Step  1. 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  define  and  analyze 
the  essential  features  of  the  human  condition  in 
Antiquity.   Within  the  general  framework  of 
man's  relationship  to  his  god(s),  the  following 
themes  will  be  explored:  human  conceptions 
and  judgments  of  the  divine,  divine  judgments 
and  interventions  in  human  affairs,  fate,  chance 
and  moral  responsibility,  virtue  and  the  "good 
life."  Readings  will  be  selected  from  Homer,  the 
Bible,  Aeschylus,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Plato, 
Epicurus  and  the  Stoics. 

UHUM1  32a  XIII     M  W  F  3 

Why  Things  Happen 

Ms.  Walker  Golding  109 

Enrollment  limited  to  35.  Signature  of  the  coordi- 
nator required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Does 
satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the  University 
Studies  Curriculum,  Step  1. 
The  basic  question  to  be  addressed  will  be  that  of 
why  things  happen,  a  central  issue  for  every 
culture  and  every  individual.  Selected  works 
from  the  Biblical,  Greek  and  Roman  worlds  will 
be  examined  to  determine  the  answers  of  some 
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ancient  cultures  to  the  question  of  causality  and 
the  variations  possible  within  a  single  society. 

UHUM1  35a  VIII/X     M  W  12:30-2 

The  World  Viewed  in  Antiquity 

Ms.  Shaw  Golding  109 

Enrollment  limited  to  35.  Signature  of  the  coordi- 
nator required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Does 
satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the  University 
Studies  Curriculum,  Step  1. 
In  this  course  we  shah  read  great  works  of  the 
ancient  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  the 
Near  East  to  delight  in  their  greatness  and  to 
discover  how  those  civilizations  viewed  the 
world  and  how  they  understood  and  responded 
to  the  simple  fact  of  human  life  and  human 
mortality. 

UHUM1  36a  VII     M  W  12  Fl 

Divine  Rule,  The  Rule  of  Justice  and  The  Rule  of 
Chaos 

Mr.  Fisher  Shiffman201 

Enrollment  limited  to  70.  Signature  of  the  coordi- 
nator required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Does 
satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the  University 
Studies  Curriculum,  Step  1.  Thirty  students  will 
be  admitted  to  this  course  as  a  Humanities  Writ- 
ing Seminar  subject  to  the  restriction  of  admission 
to  such  seminars  as  stated  in  the  Introduction  to 
Humanities  courses. 
We  will  examine  Judaic,  Christian,  Hellenic  and 
Roman  versions  of  the  problem  of  human  con- 
duct under  the  ultimate  tests  of  war,  trial,  the 
need  for  and  the  burden  of  missions,  and  the 
irreconcilable  demands  placed  on  human  actions 
by  the  gods,  the  social  world  and  the  self  of  the 
actor  through  epic,  drama,  prophesy,  philoso- 
phical dialogue  and  meditation.  Two  model  per- 
sonalities, Socrates  and  Jesus,  will  be  considered 
in  detail. 

UHUM1  37a  IV     T  Th  9  F  10 

Gender,  Literary  Genre  and  Culture  in  the  Ancient 
World 

Ms.  Hallett  Shiffman216 

Enrollment  limited  to  35.  Signature  of  the  coordi- 
nator required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Does 
satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the  University 
Studies  Curriculum,  Step  1. 

This  course  will  investigate  the  origins  of  the 
modern  western  attitude  toward  women,  and  of 
modern  western  conceptions  about  male  and 
female  sexual  roles,  by  examining  the  portrayal 
of  male-female  relations  in  a  variety  of  ancient 
Biblical  and  classical  literary  texts.  Our  analysis 
will  focus  on  the  degree  to  which  the  texts,  and 
the  cultures  producing  them,  differentiate  male 
and  female  gender  roles  from  one  another;  it  will 
involve  careful  study  of  the  distinctive  ways  in 
which  these  texts  depict  and  symbolize  the  dif- 


ferences between  masculine  and  feminine  temper- 
ament and  behavior. 

UHUM138a  VI     T10  Th  F  11 

Women  in  Patriarchal  Culture 

Ms.  Collard  Shiffman  120 

Enrollment  limited  to  35.  Signature  of  the  coordi- 
nator required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Does 
satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the  University 
Studies  Curriculum,  Step  1. 
In  this  course  we  will  be  studying  stories  about 
how  people  have  accounted  for  the  sources  of 
their  being,  asking  questions  like:  What  is  patri- 
archy? Is  it  inevitable  and  universal?  Are  there 
alternatives  to  it?  We  will  be  concerned  with  the 
effects  of  these  accounts  on  women.  Some  of 
these  stories  provide  authorization  for  social 
control  and  we  will  be  determining  how  these 
controls  have  had  an  impact  on  women's  lives 
and  consciousness.  Also  we  will  try  to  determine 
what  alternative  representations  are  embedded 
in  ssome  of  these  narratives. 

UHUM1  39a  V     M  W  Th  10 

Good  and  Evil:  The  Foundations  of  Values  in 
Antiquity 

Mr.  Garrett  Gerstenzang  122 

Enrollment  limited  to  35.  Signature  of  the  coordi- 
nator required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Does 
satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the  University 
Studies  Curriculum,  Step  1. 
This  course  will  examine  the  foundations  of 
values  through  the  ancient  texts  of  eastern  and 
western  cultures.  The  issues  raised  by  such 
inquiry  may  be  conveniently  stated  in  terms  of 
Kant's  three  questions:  What  can  I  know?  What 
ought  I  to  do?  What  can  I  hope  for?  Throughout 
the  course,  therefore,  particular  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  ways  in  which  an  author's  conception 
of  knowledge,  human  nature  and  the  world 
influence  his  perception  of  good  and  evil. 

UHUM2  50bR  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

Outcasts 

Mr.  Duffy  Shiffman  120 

Enrollment  limited  to  35.  Signature  of  the  coordi- 
nator required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Does 
satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the  University 
Studies  Curriculum,  Step  2. 
A  discussion  of  idiosyncratic  character  in  con- 
flict with  traditional  social  expectations  and 
demands.  We  will  be  concerned  with  the  exces- 
sive or  agressive  behavior  of  typical  literary  pro- 
tagonists in  several  cultures  and  ages  and  with 
the  repressive  response  to  this  behavior  by  the 
society  of  which  the  characters  are  basically 
representataive. 
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SCIENCE 

Students  in  the  class  of  1 984  and  all  subsequent  classes  must  complete  one  of  the  three  options  (listed  under 

UNIVERSITY  STUDIES  at  the  beginning  of  this  book)  in  order  to  satisfy  the  University  Studies 

Requirement  in  the  Sciences. 

Courses  that  do  NOT  meet  any  of  the  options  in  the  sciences  are  so  identified  in  the  special  notes,  for 

example,  MATH  5a.  Also,  laboratory  courses  which  carry  only  two  semester  hour  credits  do  not  meet  the 

science  options  in  University  Studies. 

The  following  courses  have  been  approved  by  the  Committee  on  University  Studies  in  the  Sciences  as 

particularly  appropriate  for  students  in  fields  of  concentration  outside  the  sciences: 


For  Option  2(a) 

♦CHMSC  la 

Chemical  Science:  Organic  Chemical 
Background  of  Everyday  Life 

Mr.  Hendrickson 

ENVST  8a  HI  M  W  F  9 

Energy:  Science,  Applied  Science  and  Society 

Mr.  Lange  Gerstenzang  123 

Does  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the 
School  of  Science.  Does  satisfy  Science  compo- 
nent of  the  University  Studies  Curriculum.  Does 
NOT  meet  concentration  requirement  in  Physics. 
An  analysis  of  energy  concepts,  sources  of 
energy,  current  and  proposed  power  systems, 
waste  disposal  and  pollution,  short  and  long 
term  environmental  effects,  and  the  political 
and  economic  issues  intertwined  with  energy 
policy  and  its  formation. 

PHSCI  IbR  IV     T  Th9  F10 

Concepts  in  Modern  Electronics 

Mr.  Canter  Abelson  131 

Labs:  T  W  Th  F  2-5  Ford  206 

T  W  Th  7-10  pm  Ford  206 

Does  satisfy  Science  component  of  the  Univer- 
sity Studies  curriculum.  8  labs  in  this  course. 
This  is  an  introductory  course  for  students 
with  non-technical  backgrounds  dealing  with 
the  technology  of  commonly-used  electrical 
and  electronic  devices  as  well  as  with  the  phys- 
ical principles  underlying  their  operation.  A 
laboratory  in  basic  electrical  phenomena,  with 
emphasis  on  digital  electronics,  will  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  course.  The  last  two  labs  con- 
sist of  constructing  electronic  projects  which 
are  kept  by  the  students  (approximate  mate- 
rials fee:  $10). 

♦PHSCI  2bR 
Introductory  Astronomy 

Staff 

In  1982-83  PHSCI  2b  is  being  offered  in  the 
spring  semester  ONLY.  See  listing  for  PHSCI 
2b  in  spring  semester. 


BIOSC  7a  VI     T  10,  Th  F  11 

The  Biology  of  People 

Mr.  Nisonoff  Gerstenzang  123 

Does  NOT  meet  the  concentration  requirement 
in  Biology.  Satisfies  Science  component  of  the 
University  Studies  curriculum.  Open  to  concen- 
trators in  science  or  to  premedical  students  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Findings  of  contemporary  biology  generally 
apply  to  the  human  organism,  as  well.  This 
course  examines  the  functions  of  cells  and 
organs,  including  the  respiratory,  digestive 
and  nervous  systems,  hereditary  mechanisms 
and  immunity.  Special  topics  such  as  disease 
resistance,  malignant  growth  and  aging  will 
also  be  considered.  The  course  will  provide  the 
foundations  required  for  the  understanding  of 
biological  processes. 

For  Option  3(a) 

COSCI  2a 

Introduction  to  Computers 

Sec.  1   Ms.  Schmidt 

VI     TlOThFll  Feldbergl23 

Sec.  2  Mr.  Prengel 

X     MWThl  Abelson  131 

Satisfies  Science  component  of  the  University 
Studies  curriculum.  May  not  be  repeated  for 
credit  by  students  who  have  taken  COSCI  12a  in 
previous  years.  Enrollment  limited  to  50. 
This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  overview  of 
the  field  of  computer  science.  Computer  pro- 
gramming using  BASIC  will  be  taught,  with 
emphasis  on  non-numerical  applications.  Other 
topics  to  be  discussed  include  the  general 
structure  of  the  modern  computer,  flow  charts 
and  the  development  of  simple  algorithms, 
how  the  computer  stores  information,  and  the 
uses  of  digital  computers  in  the  fields  of  word 
processing,  education,  information  storage 
and  other  non-technical  fields. 


*Not  to  be  offered  in  the  Fall  Term  of  1982-83 
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MATH  la  XI     Tl  Th  F  2 

Introduction  to  Mathematical  Concepts 

Mr.  Auslander  Goldsmith  101 

Satisfies  Science  component  of  the  University 
Studies  curriculum. 

This  course  aims  to  show  what  mathematics  is 

about.  Ideas  rather  than  techniques  are  stressed. 

The  choice  of  topics  varies  from  year  to  year. 

Upperclassmen  as  well  as  first  year  students  are 

invited  to  take  the  course. 


MATH  8a  XI     Tl  Th  F2 

Introduction  to  Probability 

Mr.  Regev  Goldsmith  116 

Enrollment  limited  to  15.  Satisfies  Science  com- 
ponent of  the  University  Studies  Curriculum. 
Discrete  probability  spaces,  random  variables, 
expectation,  variance,  approximation  by  the 
normal  curve.  Does  not  require  calculus,  only 
high  school  algebra  and  graphing  of  functions. 


URBAN  STUDIES  PROGRAM 

Committee:  Associate  Professor  Martin  A.  Levin***  (Politics),  Chair;  Associate  Professors  Gerald 
Bernstein  (Fine  Arts),  Leonard  Hausman  (Heller  School),  David  Jacobson  (Anthropology);  Assistant 
Professors  Randall  Filer  (Economics),  Paula  Rayman  (Sociology). 
***On  leave  Academic  Year  1982-83 

The  Program  in  Urban  Studies  is  designed  to  give  undergraduates  the  opportunity  to  study  and 
systematically  analyze  the  urban  area  from  an  interdisciplinary  perspective.  The  complexity  of  the  urban 
world  requires  such  a  perspective.  However,  this  analysis  also  should  proceed  from  the  fundamental 
concepts  and  methods  of  one  of  the  social  science  disciplines;  the  analytical  techniques  acquired  from  one 
of  them  will  then  be  applied  to  the  urban  area.  These  interdisciplinary  and  disciplinary  goals  are  reflected 
in  the  requirements  of  the  Program  listed  below. 

Students  normally  will  declare  their  intention  to  enter  the  Program  at  the  time  of  declaring  fields  of 
concentration  in  the  spring.  They  may  concentrate  in  any  university  department;  their  degree  will  be  in 
that  concentration,  with  the  additional  citation  that  they  have  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  Program  of 
Urban  Studies. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  PROGRAM 

A.  Satisfactory  completion  of  URBST  101b,  preferably  no  later  than  the  student's  junior  year. 

B.  Satisfactory  completion  of  four  courses  in  a  single  social  science  discipline.  The  aim  of  this 
requirement  is  to  provide  students  with  the  fundamentals  of  the  discipline.  Thus  most  or  all  of  these  four 
courses  will  not  be  urban-related,  but  rather  introductory  and  fundamental  courses  in  the  discipline. 

C.  Satisfactory  completion  of  four  urban-related  courses  in  other  disciplines.  Normally  these  will  be 
selected  from  the  list  below,  but  other  courses  may  be  included  if  they  are  relevant  to  the  student's 
particular  program  in  Urban  Studies.  Students  should  consult  with  their  advisors  in  Urban  Studies  for 
details. 

D.  Students  will  have  the  option  of  writing  a  senior  honors  thesis  in  Urban  Studies  that  also  satisfies  the 
student's  departmental  honors  requirement,  with  the  approval  of  that  department. 

Each  student  in  the  Program  will  be  assigned  an  advisor  to  help  the  student  develop  his  individual 
program  around  his  intellectual  interests. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

URBST  98a 
Independent  Study 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 


URBST  99 
Senior  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 


Elective  Courses 

The  following  courses  approved  for  the  program  are  not  all  given  in  any  one  year,  so  the  current  course 

listing  should  be  consulted. 

AAAS  50a     Black  Political  Economy 

AAAS  89a     Race  and  Ethnicity 

AAAS  Ilia     Community  Based  Economy  Development 

AAAS  125a     Political  Development  in  the  Black  Community  I 

AAAS  125b     Political  Development  in  the  Black  Community  II 

AMSTD  Ilia     The  Structure  of  Power  and  the  Political  Process 

AMSTD  180b     Problems  in  Contemporary  American  Education 
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ECON  37a 
ECON  45b 
ECON  57a 
ECON  74b 
ECON  76b 
ECON  78b 


ANTHR  133b     Anthropological  Fieldwork 
ANTHR  158a     Urban  Anthropology 
ANTHR  158b     Selected  Topics  in  Urban  Anthropology 
ECON  34a     Economics  of  the  Public  Sector 
The  Political  Economy  of  Cities 
Policy  Analysis  and  Policy  Implementation 
The  Economics  of  Environment  and  Resources 
Law  and  Economics 
Labor  Economics 

Income  Maintenance  Programs  and  Policies 
FA  21b     Great  Buildings  of  the  Western  World 
FA  120a     Modern  Architecture 
FA  122a     American  Architecture  and  Painting 
HIST  158a     Working-Class  History  in  the  United  States 
HIST  159a     Immigration  and  Immigrants  in  American  History 
HIST  161b    The  American  Polity 
POL  16a     American  Politics  in  Nation  and  City 
Seminar:  Public  Policy 
Politics  of  Public  Policy 
Federalism 

Seminar:  Policymaking  in  Urban  Areas 
Politics  of  Urban  Areas 
The  Politics  of  Urban  Criminal  Justice 
Labor  and  Politics  in  the  United  States 
SOC  5a    Introduction  to  Criminology 
SOCllla     Political  Sociology 

Social  Class,  Freedom  and  Equality 
Sociology  of  Power 
Urban  Field  Studies 
Comparative  Urban  Cultures 
Sociology  of  Law 


POL  94b 
POL  107b 
POL  109b 
POL  119a 
POL  120a 
POL  123b 
POL  124a 


SOC  112b 
SOC  122a 
SOC  132a 
SOC  133b 
SOC  188b 


WOMEN'S  STUDIES  PROGRAM 

Committee:  Associate  Professor  Susan  Okin  (Politics),  Acting  Chair;  Assistant  Professor  Joyce 
Antler***  (American  Studies),  Chair;  Professors  Carolyn  Cohen  (Biology),  John  P.  Demos  (History), 
Saul  Touster  (Legal  Studies);  Associate  Professors  Erica  Harth  (French),  Susan  Staves  (English  and 
American  Literature);  Assistant  Professors  Asoka  Bandarage  (Sociology),  Paula  Rayman  (Sociology); 
Lecturer  Janet  Giele  (Heller  School). 

***On  leave  Academic  Year  1982-83 
Women's  Studies  is  an  interdisciplinary  program  for  students  concentrating  in  the  existing  departments  of 
the  University.  The  aim  of  the  program  is  to  integrate  an  interest  in  women's  experience  with  social 
science,  humanities,  and  the  arts  in  a  more  direct  way  than  is  possible  in  the  existing  concentrations. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  PROGRAM 

A.  Successful  completion  of  WOMEN  5a. 

B.  Four  semester  courses  chosen  from  the  listing  provided  below. 

C.  A  senior  research  paper  on  an  approved  topic. 

Students  will  also  participate  in  a  colloquium  series  on  topics  related  to  women. 


WOMEN  5a  V     M  W  Th  10 

(AMSTD  14a) 

Women  in  Culture  and  Society 

Ms.  Giele  and  Staff  Schwartz  106 

Does  satisfy  Social  Science  component  of  the 

University  Studies  Curriculum. 

Recommended  as  an  introduction  to  Women's 

Studies,  this  interdisciplinary  course  taught  by 

faculty  from  Anthropology,  American  Stu- 


dies, Biology,  Economics,  Political  Science, 
Psychology  and  Sociology,  explores  women's 
experiences  in  the  U.S.  and  other  cultures. 
Basic  social  science  assumptions,  as  well  as 
new  feminist  perspectives,  are  examined.  Issues 
highlighted  include  sexuality,  reproduction, 
socialization,  family,  occupational  status,  and 
changing  women's  as  well  as  men's  roles. 


♦Not  to  be  offered  in  the  Fall  Term  of  1982-83 
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Images  of  Femininity  in  Tudor  Literature 

Staff 

WOMEN  98a  Consult  Instructor 

Independent  Study 

Staff 

Signature  of  Committee  Chair  required  on 

course  enrollment  card. 
Independent  readings,  research,  and  writing 
on  a  subject  of  the  student's  interest  under  the 
direction  of  a  faculty  advisor. 

WOMEN  99  Consult  Instructor 

Directed  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Committee  Chair  required  on 

course  enrollment  card. 


WOMEN  10a  IX     T  11-1  Thl2 

(AMSTD  123a) 

Women  in  American  History  1607-1890 

Ms.  Linden  OUn-Sangll2 

Does  satisfy  Social  Science  component  of  the 

University  Studies  curriculum. 
A  historical  and  cultural  survey  of  female 
experience  from  colonial  times  through  the 
19th  century,  in  cities,  on  the  frontier,  in  slav- 
ery and  at  work.  It  considers  women's  rela- 
tionships to  family  and  society,  especially  as 
defined  by  gender  roles,  customs,  and  law. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  origins  of  the  cult  of 
domesticity,  the  women's  rights  movement 
and  other  reform. 

♦WOMEN  43a 
(ENG  43a) 

Elective  Courses 

The  following  courses  may  be  counted  among  the  four  electives  required  for  completion  of  the  program. 
They  are  not  all  given  in  any  one  year,  so  the  current  course  listing  should  be  consulted. 

AMSTD  123a     Women  in  American  History:  1607-1890 

AMSTD  123b     Women  in  American  History:  1890-1982 

AMSTD  124b     American  Love  and  Marriage 

COLIT  125a     Women  in  Literature 

COLIT  174a     Sex,  Class,  and  Literature  in  Europe,  1830-1914 

ENG  177b    Contemporary  Women  Writers 

FREN  123b    The  Feminine  Tradition  in  French  Literature 

LEGAL  102     Sex  Discrimination  and  the  Law 

POL  198b     Women  in  Political  Thought 

PSYCH  160b    Seminar  on  Sex  Differences 

SOC  105a     Feminist  Critique  of  Contemporary  Social  Institutions  I 

SOC  105b     Feminist  Critique  of  Contemporary  Social  Institutions  II 

SOC  171a     Women  in  the  Third  World 

SOWEL  5.25     Family,  Employment  and  Sex  Roles 

HIST  151b     Male  and  Female  in  the  American  Past 

One,  but  no  more  than  one,  of  the  following  courses  on  the  family  may  be  counted  among  the  four 

electives  required  for  completion  of  the  program: 

A  A  AS  101a    The  Black  Family  in  America 

AMSTD  150b     The  Family  in  the  United  States 

HIST  9b     History  of  the  Family 

HIST  159b     Family  and  Society  in  American  History 

SOC  130a    The  Family  I 

SOWEL  2.20     Social  Policy  and  the  Family 

YIDDISH  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE 

Faculty:  See  NEJS. 

Y  1  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

(NEJS  21) 
Introductory  Yiddish 

Ms.  Fuks-Fried  Lown  302 

May  not  be  dropped  at  mid-year  with  credit. 
See  NEJS  21   for  special  notes  and  course 
description. 
♦YlaA 
(NEJS  21aA) 
Intensive  Introductory  Yiddish  Staff 
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Y  2  VIII/X     M  W  12:30-2 

(NEJS  24) 
Intermediate  Yiddish 

Ms.  Fuks-Fried  Lown  302 

May  not  be  dropped  at  mid-year  with  credit. 

See  NEJS  24  for  special  notes  and  course 

description. 

*Y6a 

(NEJS  25a) 
Introduction  to  Yiddish  Literature 

Staff 

*Not  to  be  offered  in  the  Fall  Term  of  1982-83 


SPRING  TERM 

1982  - 1983 


COURSE  OFFERINGS 
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AFRICAN  AND  AFRO-AMERICAN  STUDIES 


AFRICAN  AND  AFRO -AMERICAN  STUDIES 

For  Faculty  listing  and  Concentration  Requirements  please  see  Fall  Term  Departmental  listing. 

AAAS18b  IX     Tll-lThl2 

(UHIST  22b) 
Africa  and  the  West 

Mr.  Nyangoni  Morton  May  13 

This  course  utilizes  recent  African  and  West- 
ern historical  scholarship  in  providing  a  suc- 
cinct account  of  the  interactive  relationships 
of  Africa  and  the  Western  World,  extending 
from  the  period  before  the  advent  of  European 
slavery  in  Africa  to  the  post-independence  era. 

AAAS97b  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

(NEJS  151b,  POL  97b,  Sec.  5) 
Seminar:  Islam  in  West  Africa 

Mr.  Pouncy  Rabb  228 

The  role  of  Islam  in  West  African  politics  in 
historical  perspective,  comparing  levels  of  pol- 
itical articulation  and  activism,  the  integration 
of  Muslims  into  African  societies.  Accommo- 
dation and  tensions  between  the  Muslim  clergy 
and  African  political  authorities.  Islamic  mil- 
itancy and  Jihad  movements.  Reactions  to 
colonial  rule.  Islam  in  the  modern  African 
states  and  its  role  in  international  politics. 

AAAS  98b 

Readings,  Research,  Community  Involvement 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
Independent  readings  and  research  on  a  stu- 
dent's interest  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty 
supervisor. 

AAAS  99 
Senior  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

♦AAAS  lOlaR 
The  Black  Family  in  America 

Staff 

AAAS  105b  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

(MUSIC  31b) 

The  Music  of  Black  Americans 

Ms.  Hillmon  Recital  Hall 

Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in 
the  School  of  Social  Science.  Does  satisfy  the 
Creative  Arts  component  of  the  University  Stu- 
dies curriculum. 
This  course  deals  with  the  development  of 
Black  American  music  since  1863,  beginning 
with  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  composition 
of  Black  American  music  in  relation  to  the 
cultural  and  social  development  of  contem- 
porary Black  life  styles  including  the  New 


Orleans  and  Dixieland  tradition,  jazz  in  the 
Midwest,  Bebop  and  avant  garde  of  the  60's 
and  70's 

♦AAAS  109b 
(SOC  109b) 

Black  Intellectuals  and  the  Crisis  of  the 
Twentieth  Century 

Ms.  Fields 

AAAS  116b  IX     T1MTH2 

(SOC  116b) 

Comparative  Ethnic  Relations 

Ms.  Bandarage  Schwartz  3 

See  SOC  1 16b  for  course  description. 

AAAS  118b  XII/XIII     MW  2-3:30 

(POL  143b) 

Third  World  Countries  and  Soviet 
Development  Strategies 

Mr.  Pouncy  Morton  May  13 

This  course  reviews  Soviet  development  the- 
ory and  practice  in  Third  World  countries 
primarily  West  Africa  and  India.  The  focus  is 
on  major  shifts  in  Soviet  views;  Third  World 
reactions  to  different  Soviet  strategies  and 
success  of  Soviet  models  in  comparison  with 
other  development  models.  It  is  assumed  that 
students  have  been  introduced  already  to 
Soviet  studies,  development  theory  or  studies 
of  Third  World  countries. 

♦AAAS  121aR 
(SOC  120aR) 
Sociology  of  Underdevelopment  I 

Ms.  Fields 

♦AAAS  121b 
(SOC  120b) 
Sociology  of  Underdevelopment  II 

Ms.  Fields 

♦AAAS  122b 
Black  Political  and  Social  Thought 

Staff 

♦AAAS  125b 
(POL  125b) 

Political  Development  in  the  Black 
Community  II 

Staff 

AAAS  130b  V  M  W  Th  10 

Black  Literature:  From  the  Harlem  Renaissance 
to  the  Present 

Staff  Rabb  229 

Does  NOT  satisfy  Social  Science  component  of 
the  University  Studies  curriculum.  Does  NOT 
meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the  School 
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of  Social  Science  but  does  meet  the  distribution 
requirement  in  the  School  of  Humanities. 

This  course  surveys  Black  literature  from  the 

1920's  to  the  I970's. 

*AAAS  132b 
Introduction  to  African  Literature 

Staff 

*AAAS  133b 
The  Literature  of  the  Caribbean 

Staff 

♦AAAS  135b 
(THA  145b) 
Black  Drama  II 

Staff 

AAAS  140aR  V     M  W  Th  10 

Public  Policy  Perspectives  on  Economic 
Problems  of  Afro-Americans 

Mr.  Ferguson  Morton  May  13 

This  course  will  analyze  and  compare  theoret- 
ical and  ideological  propositions  which  form 
the  bases  of  liberal,  radical  and  conservative 
policy  perspectives  on  economic  problems 
which  confront  Afro-Americans.  Though  we 
will  focus  primarily  upon  the  problems  of  low 
income  blacks,  we  will  discuss  the  relevance  of 
various  ideas  to  understanding  the  plights  of 
other  income  groups  and  racial  groups  as  well. 
The  sets  of  problems  to  be  considered  fall 
under  the  headings  of  education,  employment, 
housing  and  crime.  One  quarter  of  the  semes- 
ter will  be  devoted  to  each  set. 

AAAS145aR  XV/XI     T  2-4  Th  2-3 

Psychology  and  the  Afro- American 

Mr.  Gresson  Golding  107 

Explores  oral  tradition  historically  from  Afri- 
can past  to  the  present.  Focuses  on  related 
psychological  and  sociological  support  sys- 
tems. Folklore,  recorded  oral  histories,  music, 
family  histories,  and  other  sources  will  be 
used. 

AAAS  153b  IX     T  11-1  Th  12-1 

Psychopolitics  of  Change  and  Continuity 
Among  the  Oppressed 

Mr.  Gresson  OHn-Sang212 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  initiate 
thought  around  the  nature,  structure,  and 
function  of  backlash  phenomena  in  complex 
capitalistic  societies.  Particular  emphasis  is 
placed  on  ageism,  sexism,  racism,  and  the 
politics  of  social  welfarism.  An  effort  is  made 
to  delineate  some  of  the  psychopolitics  in- 
volved in  perpetrating  the  sense  of  oppression. 


AAAS  156aR  III     MWF9 

The  Civil  Rights  Revolution 
in  the  U.S.,  1945-1970 

Staff  Morton  May  13 

This  course  will  examine  the  changing  status 
of  Blacks  in  the  U.S.  from  VV.W.II  to  the 
beginning  of  the  70's.  It  will  examine  the 
manner  in  which  a  racially  stigmatized  group 
attempts  to  achieve  "equality. "  The  course  will 
examine  the  meaning  of  "equality"  and  the 
impact  of  changes  in  its  definition. 

AAAS  160aR  IX     T  11-1  Thl2 

(POL  140aR) 

The  Politics  of  Africa 

Ms.  Morgenthau  Olin-Sang  104 

See  POL  140aR  for  course  description. 

AAAS  164aR  XII/XIII     W  2-4:30 

Changing  Institutions  in  Contemporary  Africa 

Mr.  Nyangoni  Shiffman  216 

This  course  analyzes  the  influences  of  the  tra- 
ditional cultures  on  new  institutions  develop- 
ing in  contemporary  Africa.  Emphasis  is  on 
the  impact  of  African  traditional  cultures  on 
the  post  independence  African  social,  reli- 
gious, economic  and  political  institutions. 

•AAAS  167aR 
Comparative  Black  Political  Systems:  Africa 
and  the  Caribbean 

Staff 

AAAS  171aR  XV/XVII     T  2:30-5 

(SOC  171aR) 

Women  in  the  Third  World 

Ms.  Bandarage  Pearlman201 

See  SOC  171aR  for  special  notes  and  course 
description. 

*AAAS  175aR 
(POL  142aR) 
Comparative  Politics  of  North  Africa 

Mr.  Nyangoni 

*AAAS  192b 
Political  Economy  of  the  Third  World 

Mr.  Ferguson 


*Not  to  be  offered  in  the  Spring  Term  of  1983 
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For  Faculty  listing  and  Concentration  Requirements  please  see  Fall  Term  Departmental  listing. 


AMSTD8aR  VI     T10  Th  F  11 

(ENG  6aR,  HUM  4aR) 

American  Literature  from  1832  to  1900 

Mr.  Swiggart  Shiffman  216 

See  ENG  6aR  for  special  notes  and  course 
description. 

*AMSTD  9aR 
(ENG  7aR,  HUM  4b) 
American  Literature  from  1900  to  1965 

Staff 

AMSTD  90b  Consult  Instructor 

Independent  Study 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card.  Department  approval  required. 
Four  semester  course  credits.  Students  taking 
it  will  be  expected  to  work  out  plan  of  study 
for  one  semester  with  help  of  two  faculty 
members.  This  plan  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
department  for  approval.  Approval  depends 
on  the  resources  of  the  department  to  support 
the  plan  of  the  student  as  well  as  the  compe- 
tence of  the  student  and  excellence  of  the  plan. 
Approval  will  be  rare. 

AMSTD  97b  Consult  Instructor 

Readings  in  American  Studies 

Staff 

Enrollment  limited  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Sig- 
nature of  Instructor  required  on  course  enrol- 
lment card.  Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution 
requirement  in  the  School  of  Social  Science. 
Independent  readings,  research  and  writing  on 
a  subject  of  the  student's  interest,  under  the 
direction  of  a  faculty  advisor. 

AMSTD  99  Consult  Instructor 

Senior  Honors  Research 

Staff 

Enrollment  limited  to  Seniors.  Permission  of 

Department  required.  Signature  of  Instructor 

required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Does  NOT 

meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the  School 

of  Social  Science. 

Seniors  who  are  candidates  for  degrees  with 

distinction  should  register  for  this  course  and, 

under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  supervisor, 

prepare  a  thesis  on  a  suitable  topic. 

♦AMSTD  lOOaR 
Classic  Studies  of  American  Civilization:  To 
World  War  I 

Mr.  Matthews 


AMSTD  100b  X     M  W  Th  1 

Classic  Studies  of  American  Civilization:  The 
Twentieth  Century 

Mr.  Whitfield  Brown  316 

Through  a  variety  of  works,  this  course  is 
designed  to  explore  the  common  texture  of 
American  life  —  in  work,  in  families,  in  social 
relations,  in  regional  settings,  in  politics. 
Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  influence  of  the 
democaratic  temper  in  mediating  the  complet- 
ing claims  of  egalitarianism  and  individualism 
—  the  unresolved  paradox  of  the  national 
experience. 

AMSTD  102b  VI     T10  Th  F  11 

(HIST  169aR) 

Patterns  of  American  Thought:  1865-Present 

Mr.  Cohen  GoldingllO 

An  historical  survey  of  representative  thinkers 
and  main  currents  of  thought  in  modern 
America,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  political 
and  social  theory,  religion,  law,  education, 
psychology  and  science. 

*AMSTD  104b 

American  Political  and  Social  Thought  Since 
World  War  II 

Mr.  Whitfield 

•AMSTD  108b 
American  Political  Culture  1865  to  Present 

Mr.  Goldsmith 

AMSTD  109b  TBA 

(LEGAL  102aR  Sec.  1) 

Topics  in  Law  and  Society:  Sex  Discrimination 
and  the  Law 

Mr.  Touster 
See  LEGAL  102aR  Sec.  1  for  course  descrip- 
tion. 

♦AMSTD  112b 

Strategies  of  Political  and  Social  Change:  The 
Great  Depression  and  the  New  Deal 

Mr.  Goldsmith 

♦AMSTD  115aR 
The  University  in  America 

Staff 

AMSTD  118b  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

(ENG  118aR) 

Race  in  American  Writing 

Mr.  Aaron  Rabb  229 

Does  NOT  satisfy  the  Social  Science  component 
of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 

See  ENG  1 18aR  for  special  notes  and  course 

description. 
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AMSTD  123b  IX     T  11-1  Thl2 

Women  in  American  History:  1890-1982 

Mr.  Linden  Brown  218 

This  course  is  a  historical  and  cultural  survey 
of  the  female  experience  in  modern  America, 
with  emphasis  on  issues  of  immigration,  race, 
class,  suffrage,  legal  rights,  birth  control, 
work,  war,  feminism,  and  anti-feminism.  It 
considers  women's  relationships  to  family  and 
society  under  the  impact  of  urbanization, 
industrialization,  changing  gender  roles  and 
law. 

AMSTD  125b  XII/XIII     M2-3  W2-4 

(ENG  37b,  THA  125b) 

History  of  American  Drama:  1919  to  the  Present 

Mr.  Matthews  Schwartz  106 

Does  NOT  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  component 
of  University  Studies  curriculum. 

A  study  of  the  American  theater  from  the  First 

World  War  to  the  present. 

•AMSTD  128b 
History  As  Theater:  Concord 

Ms.  Antler 

•AMSTD  133b 
The  American  West  in  Myth  and  Reality 

Ms.  Antler 

•AMSTD  135b 
(THA  135b) 
The  History  of  Popular  Arts  in  America 

Mr.  Matthews 

AMSTD  137b  V     M  W  Th  10 

Mass  Media  in  America  —  Senior  Seminar 

Mr.  Whitfield  Olin-Sang  104 

The  Institution  of  journalism  has  been  very 
pertinent  to  American  democratic  theory  and 
practice,  and  will  be  scrutinized  both  histori- 
cally and  in  contemporary  terms.  The  course 
will  attempt  to  examine  what  journalists  have 
done,  how  their  enterprise  has  in  fact  con- 
formed with  their  ideals,  and  what  some  of  the 
consequences  have  been  for  the  republic. 

•AMSTD  142b 
History  of  Photography  in  America 

Ms.  Linden 

AMSTD  143b  III     MWF9 

The  America  That  We  Made 

Ms.  Linden  Schwartz  106 

This  course  surveys  the  development  from 
colonial  times  to  the  present  of  a  distinctly 
American  material  culture  in  forms  of  towns, 
cities,  buildings,  landscape,  monuments,  pho- 
tography, film,  technology,  transportation, 
cartoons,  clothing  and  other  artifacts  of  popu- 
lar, commercial,  and  folk  culture. 


•AMSTD  144b 
Modern  American  Humor 

Mr.  Whitfield 

•AMSTD  145b 

Senior  Seminar:  American  Political 
Novel 

Mr.  Whitfield 

AMSTD  148b  XIII/XIV     M3-5  W4-5 

(ENG  146b) 

Mark  Twain  and  his  America 

Mr.  Matthews  Schwartz  2 

Does  NOT  satisfy  Social  Science  component  of 
the  University  Studies  curriculum. 
An  exploration  of  American  life,  attitudes  and 
culture,  as  viewed  through  all  the  major  writ- 
ings of  Mark  Twain. 

AMSTD  150b  XV     T2-4  3rd  hr  TBA 

(SOC  172b) 

The  Family  in  the  United  States 

Mr.  Fuchs  Brown  115 

Enrollment  limited  to  15.  Signature  of  Instruc- 
tor required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Characteristics  and  consequences  of  family 
life  in  the  United  States  seen  in  biological, 
cross-cultural,  and  historical  perspectives. 
Also,  a  close  analysis  of  the  impact  of  Ameri- 
can culture  on  Irish,  Italian,  Jewish,  Asian- 
American  and  other  ethnic  family  systems. 

AMSTD  159b  X/XI     Thl-3  3rd  hr  TBA 

Departmental  Seminar:  Pluralism  and  Public 
Policy 

Mr.  Fuchs  Brown  115 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card.  Enrollment  limited. 
Detailed  examination  of  case  studies  of  govern- 
ment programs  to  help  ethnic,  religious  and 
racial  minorities  including  American  Indian. 
Careful  evaluation  of  the  disadvantages  and 
advantages  of  affirmative  action  and  bilingu- 
alism.  When  should  government  be  ethnic- 
minded?  When  ethnic-blind? 

AMSTD  163b  XI     Tl  Th  F  2 

The  Sixties:  Continuity  and  Change  in 
American  Culture 

Mr.  Cohen  Lown  2 

Analysis  of  alleged  changes  in  the  character 
structure,  social  usages,  governing  myths  and 
ideas,  artistic  sensibility,  and  major  institu- 
tions of  America  during  the  1960's.  What  were 
the  principle  causes  and  occasions  for  the 
change?  Were  the  changes  permanent  or  tran- 
sitory, gradual  or  sudden,  prefigured  or  not, 
marks  of  ascent  or  decline? 


'Not  to  be  offered  in  the  Spring  Term  of  1983 
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♦AMSTD  165aR 
Women  and  Autobiography 

Staff 

AMSTD  167aR  XVII     T4-6  3rd  hr  TBA 

The  Political  Philosophy  of  American  Liberalism 

Mr.  Cohen  Schwartz  2 

Enrollment  limited.  Signature  of  Instructor 
required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Critical  examination  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  "liberalism"  in  contemporary  America. 
The  course  evaluates  recent  attacks  on  histori- 
cal liberalism  from  both  left  and  right  and 
assesses  the  continuing  pertinence  of  that 
embattled  persuasion. 


*AMSTD  167b 
Liberal  Democracy  in  American  Ideas  and 
Institutions 

Mr.  Cohen 

*AMSTD  180b 
Problems  in  American  Education 

Mr.  Cohen 

*AMSTD  183b 
Sports  and  American  Culture 

Mr.  Cohen 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

For  Faculty  listing  and  Concentration  Requirements  please  see  Fall  Term  Departmental  listing. 


* ANTHR  laR 

Social  Anthropology 

Staff 

ANTHR3b  V     M  W  Th  10 

Introductory  Physical  Anthropology 

Mr.  Gomberg  Schwartz  2 

A  broad  introduction  to  the  major  topics  of 
biological  anthropology  with  emphasis  on 
evolutionary  theory,  human  and  primate 
paleontology,  primate  behavior,  modern 
human  adaptability,  modern  human  variation 
and  the  biological  relevance  of  race. 

♦ANTHR  15b 
The  Family  in  Cross-cultural  perspective 

Ms.  Robinson 

ANTHR  17b  VI     T10  Th  F  11 

(formerly  ANTHR  108b) 

(UHIST  15b) 

Population,  History  and  Society 

Mr.  Cowgill  Brown  218 

An  introduction  to  modern  history:  the  rise  of 
rich  and  "developed"  nations  and  the  growing 
contrast  with  poor  and  "underdeveloped" 
nations.  Fertility,  mortality,  and  other  popu- 
lation phenomena  are  stressed  because  they 
are  closely  connected  with  technological  and 
social  changes  of  recent  centuries  and  because 
explosive  population  growth  remains  an  urgent 
problem  whose  solution  has  been  impeded  by 
many  false  assumptions. 

ANTHR  19b  V     M  W  Th  10 

Egalitarian  Societies 

Mr.  Jacopin  Brown  218 

This  course  will  focus  on  a  large  number  of 
societies  which,  though  rapidly  vanishing  are 
still  based  upon  egalitarian  principles.  Con- 
trasting such  egalitarian  societies  with  modern 


societies,  our  examination  of  classless  and 
stateless  societies  includes  cases  of  hunters  and 
gatherers,  forest  horticulturalists,  nomadic 
pastoralists,  etc.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  implication  of  being  small-scale  (i.e. 
division  of  labor  primarily  along  sex  and  age 
lines,  low  level  of  density  population,  arid  or 
humid  environment,  cold  or  hot  climate,  etc.) 
with  respect  to  such  features  as  economic  and 
political  organization,  "ideology,"  religion  and 
social  control. 

ANTHR  20b  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

The  Development  of  Human  Food  Production 

Mr.  Hunt  Brown  218 

A  survey  of  several  forms  of  food  production, 
with  emphasis  on  natural  and  social  factors. 
The  food-population  crisis  is  examined  as  a 
case  of  the  complex  relationship  between  food 
production,  social  organization,  and  popula- 
tion. 

* ANTHR  24b 

Ecological  Perspectives  on  Culture 

Ms.  J.  Zeitlin 

ANTHR  37aR  III     M  W  F  9 

Modes  of  Thought 

Mr.  Saler  Brown  218 

An  exploration  of  the  collective  representa- 
tions and  cosmologies  of  primitive  peoples 
with  reference  to  the  roles  of  language,  expe- 
rience, and  social  structure  in  the  development 
of  constructs  about  reality. 

*ANTHR  51b 
(PHIL  51b) 
Death  and  the  Afterlife 

Messrs.  Johnson  and  Saler 
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ANTHR  90b 
Independent  Field  Study 

Staff 

4  semester  course  credits.  May  not  be  taken  by 
students  who  have  taken  either  ANTHR  90a  or 
90b  in  previous  semesters.  Signature  of  Instruc- 
tor required  on  course  enrollment  card. 

*ANTHR  97b 

(ECON  97b,  ENVST  97b,  BIOL  97b) 
Environmental  Studies  II 

Messrs.  Hunt,  Klein  and  Petri 

ANTHR  98b 

Readings  in  Anthropology 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

ANTHR  99 

Seniors  Honors  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

ANTHR  101b  IV     T  Th  9  F10 

Special  Topics  in  Anthropology:  Medical 
Anthropology 

Mr.  Jacobson  Brown  218 

Enrollment  limited  to  35. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the 
relationship  between  stress  and  mental  health 
and  physical  well-being.  It  will  look  at  the 
connection  between  crises  and  the  "natural" 
support  systems  for  those  undergoing  transi- 
tions such  as  becoming  a  parent,  losing  a  job, 
getting  divorced,  entering  college,  and  bereave- 
ment. The  conditions  which  influence  the  avai- 
lablility  and  use  of  support  will  be  considered. 
Important  aspects  of  this  course  will  be  to 
discuss  the  concepts  of  stress  and  support  and 
to  review  research  concerning  the  relation- 
ships between  crises,  support  and  coping 
behavior. 

♦ANTHR  102b 
Anthropological  Linguistics  II 

Ms.  Irvine 

ANTHR  103b  IX     Tll-1  Thl2 

Language,  Society  and  Culture 

Ms.  Irvine  Rabb  229 

A  seminar  on  selected  topics  in  the  study  of 
language  use,  such  as  language  in  social  inter- 
action; the  relationship  of  language  to  thought; 
verbal  art;  the  ethnography  of  speaking.  Pre- 
vious knowledge  of  linguistics  useful  but  not 
required. 


•ANTHR  104b 
(CLORS  104b) 

Hesiod's  Theogony:  Convergent  Approaches  of 
Classics  and  Anthropology 

Messrs.  Jacopin  and  Muellner 

♦ANTHR  106b 
(PSYCH  106b) 
Friendship 

Mr.  Jacobson 

ANTHR  108b  X     M  W  Th  1 

(CLORS  106b) 
Greek  Mythology 

Messrs.  Jacopin  and  Muellner  Rabb  357 

See  CLORS  106b  for  course  description. 

ANTHR  109b  Tl-2  Thl-3 

(CLORS  120b) 
Archaeological  Methods 

Mr.  Zeitlin  Rabb331-C 

Basic  procedures  for  the  design  and  implemen- 
tation of  archaeological  research.  Topics  to  be 
covered  include:  field  methods  for  survey, 
sampling,  site  mapping,  and  excavation;  tech- 
niques of  identification,  classification,  dating, 
and  preservation  of  archaeological  materials; 
principles  for  interpreting  the  significance  of 
ancient  remains.  Weather  permitting,  several 
work  sessions  at  a  nearby  archaeological  site 
will  provide  some  actual  field  experience. 

♦ANTHR  112b 
Evolution  and  Natural  Selection 

Mr.  Gomberg 

ANTHR  113aR  XII     M  W  2  3rd  hr  TBA 

Human  Variation 

Mr.  Gomberg  Brown  224 

An  introduction  to  human  biological  varia- 
tion. Differences  between  individuals  and 
populations  within  the  human  species  in  bio- 
logical characteristics  (body  build,  blood 
groups,  skin  color,  etc.)  will  be  analyzed  using 
an  adaptive  approach.  The  utility  of  the  racial 
model  to  understanding  human  variation  will 
be  evaluated  and  compared  to  that  of  other 
approaches.  Several  politically  and  socially 
controversial  topics  relating  to  human  varia- 
tion (race  and  IQ,  sociobiology)  will  be  dis- 
cussed late  in  the  semester. 

ANTHR  120b  XV     T2-4  3rd  hr  TBA 

Anthropology  of  Law 

Mr.  Davis  Brown  218 

A  comparative  study  of  the  relationship 
between  law,  society  and  culture,  including  the 
sociocultural  contexts  in  which  various  types 
of  legal  institutions,  procedures,  rules  and 
concepts  are  found  and  the  relationships 
between  law  and  change. 


♦Not  to  be  offered  in  the  Spring  Term  of  1983 
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*ANTHR  121b 
Anthropology  of  Legal  Systems 

Staff 

ANTHR  123aR  T3-5 

(CLORS  121aR) 

Directions  and  Issues  in  Archaeology 

Mr.  Zeitlin  Rabb  228 

Enrollment  limited  to  undergraduates  with  a 
concentrations  in  ANTHR/ CLORS  (Archaeo- 
logy Track),  Graduate  Students  or  others  with 
permission  of  Instructor. 
An  examination  of  concepts  involved  in  the 
archaeological  study  of  prehistoric  societies. 
Selected  cases  will  be  discussed  as  illustrations 
of  major  theoretical  and  methodological  issues. 

ANTHR  124b  V     M  W  Th  10 

(CLORS  100b) 

Archaeology  of  the  Aegean  and  Near  East 

Mr.  Todd  Lown  115 

See  CLORS  100b  for  course  description. 

♦ANTHR  129b 
The  Evolution  of  Culture  and  Society 

Mr.  R.  Zeitlin 

ANTHR  130  IX    Tll-1  Thl2 

(CLORS  111) 

The  Archaeology  of  Syria-Palestine 

Mr.  Todd  Lown  115 

See  CLORS  111  for  course  description. 

♦ANTHR  131 
(CLORS  122) 
The  Archaeology  of  Anatolia 

Staff 

ANTHR  133b  IX     Tll-1 

Anthropological  Fieldwork 

Mr.  Jacobson  Brown  316 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
fieldwork.  The  course  will  include  discussion 
of  classic  and  contemporary  accounts  of  doing 
ethnographic  research.  Students  will  conduct 
supervised  fieldwork  in  Waltham,  Cambridge, 
Boston,  or  other  local  areas,  with  the  aim  of 
producing  an  ethnographic  case  study.  No 
prerequisites. 

♦ANTHR  134 
(CLORS  117) 
The  Archaeology  of  Mesopotamia  and  Iran 

Staff 

ANTHR  135b  XII     M  W  2  3rd  hr  TBA 

Peoples  and  Cultures  of  India 

Mr.  Davis  Brown  218 

An  introduction  to  patterns  of  thought  and 
action  in  rural  India,  with  special  emphasis  on 
Hindu  communities. 


♦ANTHR  139b 
Biography  and  Culture 

Staff 

♦ANTHR  141b 
The  American  Indian 

Ms.  Codere 

♦ANTHR  143b 
Modern  Cultures  of  Middle  America 

Mr.  Hunt 

♦ANTHR  147b 
Archaeology  and  Ethnohistory  of  Mesoamerica 

Ms.  J.  Zeitlin 

ANTHR  148aR  Thl-3 

(CLORS  148aR) 

Rise,  Function  and  Fall  of  Early  Civilizations: 
Concepts  and  Explanations 

Mr.  Cowgill  Brown  218 

Prerequisites:  ANTHR  40  or  permission  of 
Instructor. 
Regularities  in  the  ways  large-scale  non-mod- 
ern societies  work  —  and  fail  to  work.  Why  did 
large  scale  societies  develop  at  all?  What  uni- 
formities and  what  variations  are  exhibited  by 
different  instances?  Why  and  how  did  they 
collapse?  Ethnographic  and  historical  data 
and  leading  anthropological  theories  will  be 
reviewed,  as  well  as  archaeological  evidence 
from  Mesoamerica,  Mesopotamia,  China, 
Egypt  and  Peru.  Normally  given  in  alternate 
years. 

♦ANTHR  149 
(CLORS  119) 
The  Archaeology  of  the  Aegean 

Staff 

ANTHR  151b  W3-5 

Social  Organization  II 

Ms.  Irvine  Brown  224 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
A  continuation  of  ANTHR  151a.  This  course 
will  emphasize  structural  analysis.  Designed 
primarily  for  advanced  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students. 

ANTHR  152b  XV     T2-4 

Comparative  Political  Economy 

Mr.  Kaplan  Brown  224 

This  course  will  compare  and  contrast  the  pol- 
itical economy  of  preindustrial  societies  with 
that  of  industrial  societies  and  will  be  espe- 
cially concerned  with  the  transition  from  the 
former  to  the  latter.  Although  some  attention 
will  be  paid  to  primitive  societies,  emphasis 
will  be  on  peasant  economies.  Marxist,  for- 
malist and  substantive  approaches  to  political 
economy  will  be  contrasted. 
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ANTHR  154b  W3-5 

Selected  Topics  in  Comparative  Religion: 
Seminal  Works  in  the  Study  of  Religion 

Mr.  Saler  Brown  218 

An  exploration  of  world  view  and  ritual  both 
in  "world"  or  "historical"  faiths  (such  as  Bud- 
dhism and  Islam)  and  in  so-called  "primitive" 
societies  with  reference  to  theories  concerning 
the  origins  and  functions  of  religion. 

♦ANTHR  155b 
Psychological  Anthropology 

Mr.  Saler 

*ANTHR  158b 
Selected  Topics  in  Urban  Anthropology 

Mr.  Jacobson 

♦ANTHR  161b 
Culture  and  Cognition 

Mr.  Jacopin 

ANTHR  166aR  X     M  W  Th  1 

The  Nature  of  Human  Nature 

Mr.  Kaplan  Brown  224 

This  course  will  deal  with  various  theories  of 
human  nature  and  the  evidence  for  such  theor- 
ies. It  will  explore  the  way  in  which  theories  of 
the  nature  of  man  have  figured  in  interpreta- 
tion of  culture.  The  course  addresses  the  ques- 
tion: to  what  extent  is  culture  the  expression  of 
nature  and  to  what  extent  does  it  depart  from 
nature? 


♦ANTHR  175b 

Pro-Seminar  in  Method  in  Cultural 
Anthropology 

Mr.  Kaplan 

♦ANTHR  177b 
Archaeological  Method  and  Theory 

Staff 

♦ANTHR  180b 
Historical  Anthropology 

Staff 

♦ANTHR  186b 
(CLORS  131b) 

Mathematical  and  Computer  Application  in 
Archaeology  II 

Mr.  Cowgill 

ANTHR  188  Consult  Coordinator 

(CLORS  188) 

Materials  in  Ancient  Societies:  Ceramics 
(continuation  of  Fall  Section) 

Mr.  Cowgill  at  M.I.T. 

(Brandeis  Coordinator) 

Lee.  W  9:30-12  Lab  W 1-5 

May  not  be  entered  at  mid-year.  Signature  of 
Instuctor  required  on  course  enrollment  card. 

See  ANTHR  188,  Fall  Term,  for  course 

description. 

♦ANTHR  193b 
Research  Design 

Mr.  Hunt 


BIOCHEMISTRY 

For  Faculty  listing  and  Concentration  Requirements  please  see  Fall  Term  Department  listing. 


BCHSClaR  V     M  W  Th  10 

Cell  Motility 

Ms.  Lowey  Rosenstiel  118 

Does  satisfy  SCI. I  MATH  component  of  the 
University  Studies  curriculum,  Area  D.  Does 
meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the  School 
of  Science.  Does  NOT  meet  the  concentration 
requirement  in  Biochemistry. 
This  course  will  describe  how  muscles  work, 
the  role  of  exercise  and  the  nature  of  muscle 
disease.  We  will  start  with  a  description  of 
muscle  at  the  light  microscope  level  and  pro- 
ceed down  to  the  molecular  level.  An  under- 
standing of  the  contractile  mechanism  will 
require  some  discussion  of  elementary  bio- 
chemistry, cell  biology,  and  physical  tech- 
niques. It  will  be  shown  how  basic  principles 
underlying  muscle  movement  apply  to  non- 
muscle  cells  in  both  the  animal  and  plant 
kingdom. 


BCHEM  42b  IV     T  Th9  F10 

Biochemical  Thermodynamics 

Mr.  Redfield  Rosenstiel  118 

Does  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the 
School  of  Science.  Does  satisfy  SCI/ MATH 
component  of  the  University  Studies  curricu- 
lum, Area  D.  Prerequisites:  Physical  Cemistry 
(I  semester). 
This  course  will  use  a  classical  thermodynamic 
approach  to  cover  a  number  of  important  bio- 
chemical problems  and  techniques.  These  will 
include  mulitple  equilibria  involved  in  ATP 
hydrolysis  and  synthesis,  membrane  equili- 
bria, and  extension  of  the  Debye-Huckel  the- 
ory to  proteins.  In  addition,  the  theory  and 
practice  of  molecular  weight  determination  by 
centrifugation  techniques  will  be  discussed. 


♦Not  to  be  offered  in  the  Spring  Term  of  1983 
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BCHEM  99b/99bB 
Research  for  Undergraduates 

Staff 

Prerequisites:  BCHEM  100;  1  year  Organic 
Chemistry  and  laboratory;  BCHEM  21.  Enrol- 
lment limited.  Signature  of  Instructor  required 
on  course  enrollment  card.  Does  NOT  meet  the 
distribution  requirement  in  the  School  of  Science. 
Does  NOT  satisfy  SCI/ MATH  component  of 
the  University  Studies  curriculum. 
Senior  research  is  offered  as  99b  or  99bB  (99a 
or  99aA  in  fall  term).  With  the  permission  of 
the  department  one  semester  may  be  taken  for 
double  credit  (99aA  or  99bB)  with  a  maximum 
of  3  semester  course  credits  for  the  year. 

BCHEM  lOOaR  V     M  W  Th  10 

Introductory  Biochemistry 

Mr.  Murakami  and  Ms.  Ernst  Kosow  116 

Prerequisites:  Organic  Chemistry  (1  year).  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  50.  Signature  of  Instructor 
required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Does  meet 
the  distribution  requirement  in  the  School  of 
Science.  Does  satisfy  SCI/ MATH  component 
of  the  University  Studies  curriculum,  Area  D. 
Chemistry,  reactions  and  metabolism  of  bio- 
logically important  compounds.  Formation 
and  utilization  of  "energy-rich"  compounds. 
Introduction  to  enzyme  mechanisms.  An  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  interrelate  and  compare 
basic  biochemical  and  chemical  processes. 

BCHEM  101b  III     M  W  F  9 

Advanced  Biochemistry  II 

Mr.  Abeles  and  Jencks  Kosow  1 16 

Prerequisites:  Organic  Chemistry  (1  year); 


BCHEM  100  or  their  equivalent.  Enrollment 
limited  to  50.  Signature  of  Instructor  required 
on  course  enrollment  card.  Does  meet  the  distri- 
bution requirement  in  the  School  of  Science. 
Does  satisfy  SCI/ MATH  component  of  the 
University  Studies  curriculum,  Area  D. 
A  discussion  of  enzyme  reactions  including 
energetics,  kinetics,  and  reaction  mechanism. 
Metabolism  of  carbohydrates,  lipids,  aminoa- 
cids,  nucleic  acids,  vitamins  and  coenzymes, 
hormones  and  inorganic  substances.  Coupled 
enzyme  reactions,  such  as  oxidative  phospho- 
rylation, and  the  synthesis  of  macromolecules 
such  as  glycogen,  protein  and  the  nucleic 
acids.  Regulated  enzymes  and  the  regulation 
of  metabolism. 

BCHEM  104b  IV     T  Th  9  F10 

(BIOPH  104b) 

Introduction  to  Physical  Biochemistry 

Mr.  Miller  and  Staff  Kosow  1 16 

Prerequisites:  Physical  Chemistry.  Signature  of 
Instructor  required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Does  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the 
School  of  Science.  Does  satisfy  SCI/ MATH 
component  of  the  University  Studies  curricu- 
lum, Area  D. 
Discussion  of  physical  methods;  molecular 
weight  measurements;  polyelectolyte  proper- 
ties; thermodynamics  of  macromolecular  inter- 
actions; solvent  effects;  principles  of  folding; 
structural  and  conformational  analyses  by 
various  spectroscopic,  x-ray  techniques,  and 
magnetic  methods. 


BIOLOGY 

For  Faculty  listing  Concentration  Requirements  please  see  Fall  Term  Departmental  listing. 


BIOSC  7aR  IX     Tll-1  Thl2 

The  Biology  of  People 

Mr.  Wangh  Abelson  131 

Does  NOT  meet  the  concentration  requirement 
in  Biology. 
We  will  discuss  the  biology  of  people  as  the 
most  thought  about  organism  on  earth.  Topics 
will  include:  the  properties  of  cells,  hormones, 
reproduction  and  genetics,  embryology  and 
early  development,  evolution  and  the  chances 
of  human  survival. 

BIOL  12b 

General  Biology  Laboratory 

Ms.  Tsipis 

Labs.  T  WTh  1-5 

Lab  Lee.  M12  Gerstenzang  121 

This  course  must  be  taken  concurrently  with 

BIOL  20a  and  2  lb.  May  yield  half-course  credit. 


toward  both  rate-of-work  and  graduation,  as 
one  of  four  such  labs  for  each  student.  Does  not 
carry  credit  towards  graduation.  2  semester 
hour  credits  per  semester.  Laboratory  fee  $15.00 
per  semester. 
This  course  aims  at  providing  a  first-hand 
experience  with  a  wide  array  of  organisms  and 
illustrates  basic  approaches  to  problem  solv- 
ing in  biology. 

BIOL  21b  V     M  WTh  10 

Genetics  and  Molecular  Biology 

Mr.  Hall  Gerstenzang  123 

Prerequisites:  CHEM  10,  11  or  15;  BIOL  12b 
must  be  taken  concurrently.  May  not  be  taken 
for  credit  by  students  who  have  satisfactorily 
completed  BCHEM  21a. 
An  introduction  to  current  undertanding  of 
hereditary  mechanisms  and  the  cellular  and 
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molecular  basis   of  gene  transmission  and 
expression. 

BIOL  32aR  V     M  W  Th  10 

(PHBIO  32aR) 
General  Microbiology 

Messrs.  Schiff,  Halvorson  Bassine  25 1 

Prerequisites:  BIOL  12a,  20a,  21b.  C HEM  25 a,  b. 

(BCHEM  concentrators  may  substitute  BCHEM 

21a  and  100). 
An  introduction  to  the  comparative  biology  of 
procaryotic  and  eucaryotic  microorganisms. 
After  a  brief  introduction  dealing  with  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  field  and  the  basis 
used  for  classifying  contemporary  microbes, 
the  origin  and  evolution  and  the  major  groups 
of  microorganisrrfs  are  discussed.  This  discus- 
sion leads  directly  to  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  more  important  groups  of  procaryotic 
and  eucaryotic  microorganisms  emphasizing 
the  distinctions  that  can  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  ecology,  physiology  and  biochemistry,  nutri- 
tion, genetics  and  evolution,  and  pathogenic- 
ity. The  organisms  surveyed  include  the  cya- 
nobacteria  and  gliding  bacteria,  spirochaetes, 
mycoplasmas,  rickettsias,  viruses  and  the  large 
diverse  group  of  eubacteria,  among  the  proca- 
ryotes.  The  eucaryotic  microorganisms  include 
such  groups  of  protists  as  the  protozoa,  fungi, 
dinoflagellates,  Euglenas,  and  red,  brown,  yel- 
low and  green  algal  groups.  A  detailed  consid- 
eration of  microbial  structure  and  function 
follows  including  transport,  nutrition,  metab- 
olism of  sulfur  and  nitrogen,  photo  and  che- 
mosynthesis,  fermentation,  cell  growth  and 
division,  cell  populations,  cell  pathogenesis. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  unifying  ideas  which 
bind  the  facts  together  into  a  coherent  view  of 
the  origin,  function  and  interaction  of  con- 
temporary microorganisms. 

BIOL  42b  III     M  W  F  9 

Animal  Physiology  I 

Mr.  Hankinson  Gerstenzang  121 

Prerequisites:  BIOL  20a,  BCHEM  100a,  PHYS 
10  taken  previously  or  concurrently  suggested 
but  not  required.  May  not  be  repeated  for  credit 
by  students  who  have  taken  BIOL  43b  in  pre- 
vious years. 
This  course  is  concerned  with  the  physiology 
of  selected  mammalian  organ  systems.  Begin- 
ning with  a  brief  discussion  of  interaction  in 
the  internal  environment,  the  normal  func- 
tioning of  several  organ  systems  will  be  exam- 
ined at  length.  Limited  coverage  of  types  of 
functional  impairment  will  be  given  after  each 
section.  Subject  areas  include  the  respiratory, 
cardiovascular  and  renal  systems. 


*BIOL  43b 
Animal  Physiology  II 

Staff 

BIOL  44b  IV     T  Th  8:30-10  F10 

Brain  and  Brain  Development 

Mr.  Epstein  Brown  316 

Prerequisites:  BIOL  20a 
Biochemical  and  anatomical  development  of 
human  and  rodent  brain,  emphasizing  aspects 
related  to  intelligent  behavior  as  well  as  aspects 
affected  by  undernutrition  and  environmental 
deprivation. 

BIOL  50aR  XI/XV     T  Th  2-3:30 

Human  Nutrition 

Ms.  Tsipis  Kalman213 

Prerequisites:  BIOL  20a,  21b,  or  BCHEM  21a 
or  permission  of  Instructor. 
An  introduction  to  food  —  its  sources,  com- 
position and  use  in  our  bodies.  The  biochemi- 
cal and  physiological  bases  for  the  conversion 
of  food  to  energy.  Diet,  malnutrition,  and 
additional  applied  aspects  will  be  discussed  in 
the  light  of  current  research. 

BIOL60b  IX     TIM  Thl2 

Evolutionary  Biology 

Mr.  Fulton  Bassine  25 1 

Prerequisites:  BIOL  12a  and  b,  20a  and  21b. 
An  introduction  to  evolution,  with  explora- 
tion in  depth  of  selected  issues  in  evolutionary 
biology.  These  issues  will  range  from  molecu- 
lar evolution  as  revealed  by  DNA  cloning  and 
sequencing  to  environmental  and  cultural 
aspects  of  vertebrate  evolution.  Extensive 
reading. 

*BIOL  97b 

(ANTHR  97b,  ECON  97b,  ENVST  97b) 
Environmental  Studies 

Mssrs.  Hunt,  Klein,  Petri 

BIOL  98b  Consult  Advisor 

Readings  in  Biology 

Staff 

This  is  a  one-semester  course  that  can  be  taken 
either  in  the  Fall  or  Spring.  Permission  of 
Department  required.  Does  NOT  meet  the  dis- 
tribution requirement  in  the  School  of  Science. 
Does  NOT  meet  the  concentration  requirement 
in  Biology. 

See  BIOL  98a  for  special  notes  and  course 

description. 


*Not  to  be  offered  in  the  Spring  Term  of  1983 
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BIOL  99b  Consult  Advisor 

Senior  Research 

Staff 

Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in 
School  of  Science.  Permission  of  Department 
required.  Does  NOT  meet  the  concentration 
requirement  in  Biology. 

See  BIOL  99a  for  special  notes  and  course 

description. 

BIOL  100b  V     M  W  Th  10 

(BIOPH  100b,  PHBIO  100b) 
Photobiology  of  Cells  and  Organelles  II 

Messrs.  Gibbs,  Schiff  and  Staff  Kalman  127 
Prerequisites:  Cell  Biology  or  its  equivalent. 

See  BIOL  100a  for  special  notes  and  course 

description. 

BIOL  102b  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

(BIOPH  102b) 
Structural  Biology 

Ms.  Cohen  Rosenstiel  118 

Prerequisites:  BIOL  1 2a,  b,  20a,  2 lb.  Permission 
of  Instructor. 
In  this  course  we  examine  cell  architecture  and 
function  making  use  of  simple  physical  and 
chemical  concepts.  The  first  part  deals  with 
design  of  proteins,  nucleic  acids  and  lipids, 
and  with  methods  for  visualizing  structure 
(including  microscopy  and  X-ray  diffraction). 
We  then  apply  this  material  to  a  study  of 
organized  cell  systems  such  as  muscles,  mem- 
branes and  chromatin.  The  course  is  appro- 
priate for  juniors  and  seniors  majoring  in  the 
sciences,  and  for  first-year  graduate  students. 

*BIOL  135b 
Biological  Rhythms 

Staff 

BIOL  161b  IX     Tll-1  Thl2 

Developmental  Genetics 

Ms.  White  Schwartz  2 

Prerequisites:  BIOL  61a  (or  40b)  or  permission 
of  Instructor. 
The  course  will  consider  the  use  of  classical 
genetics,  cytogenetics,  and  molecular  genetics 
in  the  analysis  of  developmental  problems. 
Developmental  processes  such  as  oogenesis, 
embryogenesis  and  gene  amplification  will  be 
used  as  framework  for  discussion  of  such 
genetic  techniques  as  gynandromorph  map- 
ping, somatic  recombination,  cytoplasmic  and 
cellular  transplantation,  in  situ  hybridization, 
somatic  cell  recombination,  etc.  Readings  will 
be  assigned  from  the  literature. 

BIOL  165b  III     M  W  8:30-10 

Advanced  Development 

Mr.  Rosbash  Bassine  251 

Prerequisites:  BIOL  21b  and  BIOL  6 la.  It  is  also 


helpful,  but  not  essential,  if  the  student  knows 
something  about  recombinant  DNA. 
This  is  an  advanced  topics  course  which  deals 
with  developmental  biology  from  a  molecular 
point  of  view.  The  main  focal  point  is  the 
molecules  which  are  instructional  —  or  might 
be  instructional  —  for  the  developmental 
modulation  of  gene  expression  and  morpho- 
genesis. Selected  topics  include:  DNA  organi- 
zation in  eukaryotes,  control  of  gene  expres- 
sion, hormone  action,  developmental  genetics, 
pattern  formation,  mouse  mutants  and  deve- 
lopment, and  inductive  interactions. 
Two,  1 V2  hour  meetings  per  week.  Course  is 
part  lecture  and  part  discussion.  All  readings 
from  current  literature,  2-5  papers  per  class. 
Final  exam  and  paper.  Active  participation  in 
class  is  a  requirement  and  will  contribute  to 
final  grade. 

BIOL  175b  X     M  W  Th  1 

Advanced  Immunobiology 

Mr.  Stout  Rosenstiel  118 

Prerequisites:  BIOL  125a  or  BIOL  75a  or  per- 
mission of  Instructor. 
Recent  advances  in  immunobiology.  The  for- 
mat will  include  lectures  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject material  and  a  detailed  analysis  with  stu- 
dent participation  of  papers  in  the  current 
literature.  Topics  which  will  be  considered 
include:  lymphocyte  subsets-differentiation, 
heterogeneity,  function,  phenotypes,  and 
antigen  receptors;  requirements  for  and  mech- 
anisms of  lymphocyte  activation  by  antigen; 
the  regulatory  mechanisms  permitting/  prevent- 
ing immune  responsiveness;  genetic  restric- 
tions in  lymphocyte  interactions,  with  empha- 
sis on  the  role  of  genes  in  the  species'  major 
histocompatibility  complex;  and  the  cellular 
basis  for  transplantation  and  tumor  immunity. 

PHOTOBIOLOGY 

PHBIO  32aR  V     M  W  Th  10 

(BIOL  32aR) 
General  Microbiology 

Messrs.  Schiff  and  Halvorson  Bassine  251 

See  BIOL  32aR  for  special  notes  and  course 
description. 

PHBIO  100b  V     M  W  Th  10 

(BIOPH  100b,  BIOL  100b) 
Photobiology  of  Cells  and  Organelles  II 

Messrs.  Gibbs,  Schiff  and  Staff       Kalman  127 
Prerequisites:  Cell  Biology  or  its  equivalent 

See  BIOL  100a  for  special  notes  and  course 

description. 
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BIOPHYSICS 

BIOPH  100b  V     M  W  Th  10 

(BIOL  100b,  PHBIO  100b) 
Photobiology  of  Cells  and  Organelles  II 

Messrs.  Gibbs,  Schiff  and  Staff      Kalman  127 
Prerequisites:  Cell  Biology  or  its  equivalent. 

See  BIOL  100a  for  special  notes  and  course 

description. 

♦BIOPH  101b 
Biophysics  Optics  II 

Staff 

BIOPH  102b  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

(BIOL  102b) 
Structural  Biology 

Ms.  Cohen  Rosenstiel  118 

See  BIOL  102b  for  special  notes  and  course 
description. 


BIOPH  104b  IV     T  Th  9  F10 

(BCHEM  104b) 

Introduction  to  Physical  Biochemistry 

Mr.  Miller  and  Staff  Kosow  1 16 

Prerequisites:  Physical  Chemistry.  Signature  of 
Instructor  required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Does  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the 
School  of  Science.  Does  satisfy  SCI/ MATH 
component  of  the  University  Studies  curricu- 
lum, Area  D. 

See  BCHEM  104b  for  special  notes  and  course 

description. 

*BIOPH  152b 
(PHYS  152b) 
Biological  Assembly 

Staff 


CHEMISTRY 

For  Faculty  listing  and  Concentration  Requirements  please  see  Fall  Term  Departmental  listing. 


CHMSC  2b  V     M  W  Th  10 

Chemical  Science:  The  Splitting  of  the  Atom 

Mr.  Epstein  Gerstenzang  121 

Prerequisites:  High  school  algebra.  Does  satisfy 
Science  component  of  the  University  Studies 
Curriculum,  Option  2a.  Does  meet  the  distribu- 
tion requirement  in  the  School  of  Science.  Does 
NOT  meet  the  concentration  requirement  in 
Chemistry.  Topics  may  vary  from  year  to  year. 
A  course  with  a  different  topic  title  may  be 
repeated  for  credit. 
A  study  of  the  development  of  nuclear  energy 
from  the  discovery  of  radioactivity  to  the 
recent  incident  at  Three  Mile  Island.  While  the 
emphasis  will  be  on  the  scientific  aspects,  eco- 
nomic, political  and  social  consequences  and 
motivations  will  be  considered  as  well.  No 
previous  knowledge  of  science  or  of  mathe- 
matics beyond  elementary  algebra  required, 
but  the  student  should  have  some  curiosity 
about  what  scientists  do,  be  ready  to  read 
diverse  materials,  and  be  willing  to  think  and 
talk  about  natural  phenomena. 

*CHEM  9b 
Introduction  to  Chemistry,  The  Central  Science 

Staff 

*CHEM  lib 
General  Chemistry,  Lectures 

Staff 

♦CHEM  15b 
Advanced  General  Chemistry,  Lectures 

Staff 


♦CHEM  17b 
Introductory  Chemistry  Laboratory 

Staff 

*CHEM  18aR 
Introductory  Chemistry  Laboratory 

Staff 

*CHEM  18b 
General  Chemistry  Laboratory 

Staff 

*CHEM  19b 
Chemistry  Laboratory  I 

Staff 

CHEM21bSec.  1  VIII/IX     M  W  Thl2 

Chemistry  II:  Organic  Chemistry  (Part  1), 
Lectures 

Mr.  Hendrickson  Gerstenzang  123 

Prerequisites:  A  passing  grade  in  C HEM  11a  or 
15a  or  equivalent.  Signature  of  Instructor  re- 
quired on  course  enrollment  card.  Does  satisfy 
Science  component  of  the  University  Studies 
curriculum.  May  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  CHEM  25a  in  previous 
years.  Does  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in 
the  School  of  Science. 
Chemical  bonding  and  structure.  Mechanisms 
of  organic  reactions:  families  of  organic  mole- 
cules, their  preparation  and  reactions. 
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CHEM  21b  Sec.  2  VIII/IX     M  W  Thl2 

Chemistry  II:  Organic  Chemistry  (Part  1), 
Lectures 

Mr.  Rosenblum  Gerstenzang  122 

See  CHEM  21b  Sec.  1  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 

CHEM  21b  Sec.  3  VI     T10  Th  F  11 

Chemistry  II:  Organic  Chemistry  (Part  1), 
Lectures 

Mr.  Keehn  Gerstenzang  123 

See  CHEM  21b  Sec.  1  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 

♦CHEM  25b 
Organic  Chemistry,  Lectures 

Staff 

CHEM  27b  Pre-Lab  talks: 

M-F  1-2/ Gerstenzang  122 
Lab:  M-F  2-5:30/  Kalman  Lab.    2 
Lab  Lee:  Til/ Gerstenzang  123 
Chemistry  Laboratory  II 

Ms.  Dey 

Prerequisites:  CHEM  18a  or  19 a  or  equival- 
ent; CHEM  21b  may  be  taken  concurrently. 
Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  enrol- 
lment card.  Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution 
requirement  in  the  School  of  Science.  Does 
NOT  satisfy  Science  component  of  the  Uni- 
versity Studies  curriculum.  May  yield  half- 
course  credit,  toward  both  rate  of  work  and 
graduation,  as  one  of  four  such  labs  for  each 
student.  Laboratory  fee:  $45.00.  May  not  be 
taken  for  credit  by  students  who  have  taken 
CHEM  29a  in  previous  years. 
Continuing  integrated  laboratory;  separation 
and  characterization;  chromatography,  distil- 
lation, crystallization,  extraction,  physical  pro- 
perties and  spectroscopic  identification. 

*CHEM  29b 
Chemistry  Laboratory  II 

Staff 

CHEM  31b  Sec.  1  IV     T  Th  9  F10 

Chemistry  IV:  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Lectures 

Mr.  Stolzenberg  Gerstenzang  122 

Prerequisites:  Satisfactory  grade  in  CHEM  22a 
or  the  equivalent.  Signature  of  Instructor  re- 
quired on  course  enrollment  card.  Does  satisfy 
Science  component  of  the  University  Studies 
curriculum.  Does  meet  the  distribution  require- 
ment in  the  School  of  Science.  Students  taking 
this  course  may  not  enroll  in  CHEM  121a  until 
Fall  1983. 
Survey  of  the  periodic  table,  solids  and  crystal 
structure,  main  group  and  transition  elements. 


CHEM  31b  Sec.  2  IV     T  Th  9  F10 

Chemistry  IV:  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Lectures 

Mr.  Foxman  Gerstenzang  121 

See  CHEM  31b  Sec.  1  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 

CHEM  31b  Sec.  3  IV     T  Th  9  F10 

Chemistry  IV:  Inorganic  Cehmistry,  Lectures 

Ms.  Dudek  Gerstenzang  123 

See  CHEM  31b  Sec.  1  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 

CHEM  38b         Lab:  M-F  1:30-6/ Kalman  Lab 
Chemistry  Laboratory  IV 

Ms.  Dudek        Lab  Lee:  T 12/ Gerstenzang  123 
Prerequisites:  CHEM  28a  or  the  equivalent; 
CHEM 31b  (may  be  taken  concurrently).  Signa- 
ture of  Instructor  required  on  course  enrollment 
card.  Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution  require- 
ment in  the  School  of  Science.  Does  NOT  satisfy 
Science  component  of  the  University  Studies 
curriculum.  May  yield  half-course  credit,  toward 
both  rate  of  work  and  graduation,  as  one  of  four 
such  labs  for  each  student.   Laboratory  fee: 
$45.00 
Continuing  integrated  laboratory;  synthesis 
and  structural  studies  of  coordination  com- 
pounds and  organometallics;  kinetics,  quan- 
titative analysis  and  properties  of  materials. 

CHEM  41b  VI     T10  Th  F  11 

Physical  Chemistry,  Lectures 

Mr.  Henchman  Gerstenzang  121 

Prerequisites:  A  passing  grade  in  CHEM  41a. 
Does  satisfy  Science  component  of  the  Univer- 
sity Studies  curriculum.  Does  meet  the  distribu- 
tion requirement  in  the  School  of  Science. 
An  introduction  to  chemical  dynamics,  statis- 
tical mechanics  and  quantum  chemistry.  Sta- 
tistical thermodynamics,  chemical  kinetics; 
quantum  mechanics  and  spectroscopy. 

CHEM  49b  TBA 

Chemistry  Laboratory  VI 

Mr.  Grunwald  Kalman  Laboratory 

Prerequisites:  A  passing  grade  in  CHEM  49a 
Does  NOT  satisfy  Science  component  of  the 
University  Studies  curriculum.  Does  NOT  meet 
the  distribution  requirement  in  the  School  of 
Science.  May  yield  half-course  credit,  toward 
both  rate  of  work  and  graduation,  as  one  of  four 
such  labs  for  each  student.  Laboratory  fee: 
$45.00 
A  continuation  of  CHEM  49a.  One  afternoon 
of  laboratory  per  week.  2  semester  hour  credits. 
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CHEM  91  aR  TBA 

Undergraduate  Chemistry  Seminar 

Ms.  Dey 

Prerequisites:  Grade  of  B  or  better  in  CHEM 

25b  or  22a  and 29b  or  28a.  Enrollment  limited  to 

10.  Signature  of  the  Instructor  required  on 

course  enrollment  card.  Does  NOT  meet  the 

distribution  requirement  in  the  School  of  Science. 

Does  NOT  satisfy  Science  component  of  the 

University  Studies  curriculum.  Does  NOT  meet 

the  concentration  requirement  in  Chemistry. 

For  1 982-83  the  subject  will  be  an  introduction 

to  the  chemistry  of  medicinal  compounds, 

with  emphasis  on  structure  determination  and 

synthesis. 

CHEM  95  Consult  Advisor 

Directed  Studies  in  Chemistry 

Staff 

Prerequisites:  CHEM  22a,  28a,  31b,  38b  or 

equivalents.  Signature  of  Instructor  required  on 

course  enrollment  card.  Does  NOT  meet  the 

distribution  requirement  in  the  School  of  Science. 

Does  NOT  satisfy  Science  component  of  the 

University  Studies  curriculum.  Does  NOT  meet 

the  concentration  requirement  in  Chemistry. 

Laboratory  fee:  $45.00  per  semester. 

Readings  and/  or  independent  laboratory  work. 

Periodic  conferences  with  advisor  and  a  final 

written  report.  May  be  taken  as  a  half-course 

in  either  semester  or  throughout  the  year. 

Note:  No  student  may  receive  more  than  a 

total  of  2  semester  course  credits  for  CHEM  95 

and  CHEM  99  combined.  Hours  and  credits 

to  be  arranged. 

CHEM  99  Consult  Advisor 

Senior  Honors  Research 

Staff 

Prerequisites:  CHEM  41b,  and  49b  which  may 
be  taken  concurrently.  Permission  of  Chemistry 
Department  required.  Consent  of  the  Instructor 
required.  Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution  re- 
quirement in  the  School  of  Science.  Does  NOT 
meet  the  concentration  requirement  in  Chemis- 
try. Does  NOT  satisfy  Science  component  of  the 
University  Studies  curriculum.  Laboratory  fee: 
$45.00  per  semester. 
Research  project  with  a  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Successful  completion  of  the  course  will 
involve  the  writing  of  a  detailed  report  on  the 
project.  Normally  open  only  to  senior  honors 
candidates  who  must  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
proposed  research  advisor  and  the  permission 
of  the  Department.  May  be  taken  as  a  half- 
course  in  either  semester  or  throughout  the 
year.  Note:  No  student  may  receive  more  than 
a  total  of  2  semester  course  credits  for  CHEM 
95  and  99  combined.  Hours  and  credits  to  be 
arranged. 


FOR  UNDERGRADUATE  AND 
GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Admission  to  any  of  the  following  courses  in 
Chemistry  requires  the  consent  of  the  Instructor. 

*CHEM  129b 
Inorganic  Chemistry  Laboratory 

Staff 

CHEM  132b  III     M  W  F  9 

Advanced  Organic  Chemistry:  Spectroscopy 

Mr.  Stevenson  Gerstenzang  122 

Prerequisites:  A  satisfactory  grade  in  CHEM 

130a  or  permission  of  Instructor.  Signature  of 

the  Instructor  required  on  course  enrollment 

card. 

Application  of  physical  and  spectroscopic 

methods  to  the  elucidation  of  structure  and 

stereochemistry  of  organic  compounds. 

CHEM  133aR  IV     T  Th  9  F10 

Advanced  Organic  Chemistry:  Mechanisms 

Mr.  Stuhl  Kalman212 

Prerequisites:  A  passing  grade  in  CHEM  25a,  b 
and  CHEM  41a,  b  or  equivalent.  Signature  of 
Instructor  required  on  course  enrollment  card. 

Kinetics,  stereochemistry  and  mechanisms  of 

selected  organic  reactions. 

CHEM  134b  VII     M  W  11  F12 

Advanced  Organic  Chemistry:  Synthesis 

Mr.  Snider  Gerstenzang  122 

Prerequisites:  A  satisfactory  grade  in  CHEM 
25a,  b  or  the  equivalent.  Signature  of  the 
Instructor  required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Systematic  design  of  organic  syntheses,  includ- 
ing a  survey  of  reaction  for  construction  and 
functionalization  of  organic  molecules ,  and 
criteria  for  their  use  in  synthesis  design.  Select- 
ed total  syntheses  from  the  literature  will  be 
examined. 

CHEM  141b  VI     T10  Th  F  11 

Advanced  Physical  Chemistry  I 

Mr.  Jordan  Gerstenzang  122 

Prerequisites:  A  satisfactory  grade  in  CHEM 
141a  or  permission  of  Instructor.  Signature  of 
Instructor  required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Irreversible  Thermodynamics  and  Chemical 
Kinetics.  Entropy  production,  reciprocal  rela- 
tions, microscopic  reversibility  and  regression 
of  fluctuations.  Active  transport,  relaxation 
kinetics  and  oscillating  reactions.  Solution 
kinetics  including  enzyme  reactions.  Gas  kine- 
tics and  theories  of  elementary  processes. 
Microscopic  kinetics:  energy  transfer  and  col- 
lision dynamics. 
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CHEM  144aR  V     M  W  Th  10 

Structure  and  Spectroscopy 

Mr.  Chan  Gerstenzang  122 

Prerequisites:  Passing  grade  in  CHEM  41a,  b  or 
equivalent.  Signature  of  Instructor  required  on 
course  enrollment  card. 
Interaction  of  radiation  with  matter  and  its 
relevance  to  molecular  structure.  Topics  will 
be  selected  from:  X-ray  and  electron  diffrac- 
tion; microwave,  nmr,  infra-red,  visible  and 
ultraviolet  absorption;  molecular  beam  and 
mass  spectrometry. 

♦CHEM  145b 
Special  Topics 

Staff 

CHEM  150c  TBA 

Special  Topics  in  Chemistry 

Staff 

Prerequisites:  A  satisfactory  grade  in  CHEM 


41b  or  permission  of  the  Department. 
A  series  of  6  topics  (3  per  semester)  given  in 
general  by  6  faculty.  Each  topic  will  be  covered 
in  approximately  13  lecture  hours  (including 
one  examination  hour).  To  complete  the  course 
a  student  will  be  required  to  take  4  of  the  6 
offerings.  The  final  grade  will  be  assigned  as 
the  average  of  the  4  individual  grades.  The 
topics  for  Spring  Term  are: 

Control  of  Stereochemistry  in  Acyclic 
Systems  Mr.  Snider 

Oscillating  Reactions  and  Dynamic 
Instabilities  Mr.  Epstein 

Neutron  Diffraction  Mr.  Reis 

BCHEM  lOOaR  V     M  W  Th  10 

Introductory  Biochemistry 

Mr.  Murakami  and  Ms.  Ernst  Kosow  116 

See  Biochemistry  Department  listing  for  spe- 
cial notes  and  course  description. 


CHINESE 

For  Faculty  listing  please  see  Fall  Term  course  listing. 

CHINE  1  III/IV     M  T  W  Th  F  9 
Elementary  Chinese 

Ms.  Ch'uan  Olin-Sang  1 12 

Lab:  Th  10  TBA 

Section  Th  11  TBA 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  special  notes  and 

course  description. 


*CHINE  2 
Intermediate  Chinese 

Ms.  Ch'uan 

CHINE  98b  Consult  Instructor 

Readings  in  Chinese 

Ms.  Ch'uan 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 


CLASSICAL  AND  ORIENTAL  STUDIES 

For  Faculty  listing  and  Concentration  Requirements  please  see  Fall  Term  Departmental  listing. 


CLORS  4b  X     MWThl 

(FA  31b) 

The  Art  of  Ancient  Italy 

Ms.  Loeffler  Pollack  1 

See  FA  31b  for  special  notes  and  course 
description. 

*CLORS  lib 
(NEJS  lib) 
History  of  Ancient  Israel 

Mr.  Young 

*CLORS  24b 
(FA  24b) 

The  Classical  Language  of  Ancient  Art:  Origins, 
Achievement,  Expansion,  and  After  Life 

Ms.  Loeffler 

CLORS  98b 
Directed  Readings 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 


CLORS  99 

Senior  Honors  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
Concentrators  will  be  guided  by  their  major 
professor  in  writing  their  honors  paper. 

CLORS  100b  V     M  W  Th  10 

(ANTHR  124b) 

The  Archaeology  of  the  Aegean  and  the  Near 
East  II 

Mr.  Todd  Lown  1 15 

An  introduction  to  the  Neolithic  and  Bronze 
Age  cultures  of  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Syria- 
Palestine,  Anatolia,  Cyprus,  and  the  Aegean. 
Included  will  be  the  origins  of  agriculture  and 
the  rise  of  civilization  in  the  Near  East.  Inter- 
connections between  the  various  cultural 
spheres  will  also  be  discussed. 
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♦CLORS  101b 

Survey  of  Greek  History  from  404  B.C.  to  146 
B.C. 

Ms.  Walker 

CLORS  102b  XIII     M  W  F  3 

Topics  in  Roman  History:  From  Republic  to 
Empire 

Ms.  Walker  Rabb  357 

Does  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the 
School  of  Humanities.  Does  NOT  satisfy  His- 
tory component  of  the   University  Studies 
curriculum. 
Will  analyze  the  first  centuries  B.C.  and  A.D., 
the  period  of  transition  from  oligarchy  to 
Empire.  All  readings  (in  English)  from  such 
primary  sources  as  Caesar,  Plutarch,  Sueto- 
nius, Sallust,  Tacitus,  Cicero,  Pliny  and 
Catullus. 

♦CLORS  104b 
(ANTHR  104b) 

Hesiod's  Theogony:  Convergent  Approaches  of 
Classics  and  Anthropology 

Messrs.  Jacopin  and  Muellner 

♦CLORS  105b 
Golden  Age  of  Greece 

Staff 

CLORS  106b  X     M  W  Thl 

(ANTHR  108b) 
Greek  Mythology 

Messrs.  Jacopin  and  Muellner  Rabb  357 

Initiation  into  the  fantastic  world  of  Greek 
mythology.  Studying  a  wide  range  of  myths, 
many  unfamiliar  and  not  in  literary  sources, 
this  course  will  introduce  procedural  and  con- 
ceptual tools  to  reveal  their  symbolic  meaning. 
The  myths  will  be  situated  in  their  proper  cul- 
tural, aesthetic,  and  historical  contexts.  The 
course  ends  with  the  contribution  of  Greeks  to 
the  end  of  mythological  thought  and  the  birth 
of  scientific  thought. 

♦CLORS  107b 
(NEJS  107b) 

Temple,  Myth,  and  Ritual  in  Ancient 
Mesopotamia 

Mr.  Aubusch 

CLORS  108b  TBA 

(NEJS  108b) 

Comparative  Grammar  of  Semitic  Languages 

Mr.  Young 
See  NEJS  108b  for  special  notes  and  course 
description. 


CLORS  109b  VIII     M  W  12  Fl 

Imperial  Roman  History:  A  Survey 

Ms.  Walker  Rabb  357 

Does  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the 
School  of  Humanities.  Does  NOT  satisfy  His- 
tory component  of  the  University  Studies  cur- 
riculum. May  not  be  repeated  for  credit  by  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  CLASS  107b  in  previous 
years. 
The  political  and  social  history  of  Rome  under 
the  Emperors,  27  B.C.-  395  A.D.  Readings 
from  Ovid,  Seneca,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Pliny 
the  Younger,  Petronius,  Lucan,  Augustine, 
Graves'  /,  Claudius,  and  other  primary  and 
secondary  readings.  All  readings  in  English. 

♦CLORS  110b 
Topics  in  Greek  History 

Staff 

CLORS  111  IX     Tll-1  Thl2 

(ANTHR  130) 

The  Archaeology  of  Syria-Palestine 

Mr.  Todd  Lown  1 15 

See  Fall  listings  for  course  description. 

♦CLORS  116 

The  Archaeology  of  Cyprus 

Mr.  Todd 

♦CLORS  117 
(ANTHR  134) 
The  Archaeology  of  Mesopotamia  and  Iran 

Mr.  Todd 

♦CLORS  119 
(ANTHR  149) 
The  Archaeology  of  the  Aegean 

Mr.  Todd 

CLORS  120b  XI/X     Tl  Th  1-3 

(ANTHR  109b) 
Archaeological  Methods 

Mr.  Zeitlin  Rabb331-C 

See  ANTHR  109b  for  course  description. 

CLORS  121aR  T  3-5 

(ANTHR  123aR) 

Directions  and  Issues  in  Archaeology 

Mr.  Zeitlin  Rabb  228 

See  ANTHR   123aR  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 

♦CLORS  122 
(ANTHR  131) 
The  Archaeology  of  Anatolia 

Mr.  Todd 


♦Not  to  be  offered  in  the  Spring  Term  of  1983 
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CLORS  125b  IX     Tll-1  Thl2 

Women  in  Classical  Antiquity 

Ms.  Hallett  Rabb  357 

A  study  of  women's  image,  and  reality,  in 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  societies  through 
an  examination  of  literary,  linguistic,  histori- 
cal, legal  and  artistic  evidence;  special  empha- 
sis on  women's  role  in  the  family,  views  of 
female  sexuality,  and  the  place  of  women  in 
creative  art.  Readings  to  include  primary 
sources  (in  translation)  and  modern  critical 
writings. 

♦CLORS  129b 
(NEJS  129b) 
Alexandria:  The  City  and  the  Idea 

Mr.  Katchen 

♦CLORS  131b 
(ANTHR  186b) 

Mathematical  and  Computer  Applications  in 
Archaeology  II 

Mr.  Cowgill 

CLORS  148aR  Th  1-3 

(ANTHR  148aR) 

Rise,  Function  and  Fall  of  Early  Civilizations 

Mr.  Cowgill  Brown  218 

See  ANTHR  148aR  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 

♦CLORS  150b 
History  of  Egyptian  Civilization 

Mr.  Zabkar 

CLORS  165aR  VI     T10  Th  F  11 

Introduction  to  the  History  and 
Civilization  of  the  Ancient  Near  East 

Ms.  Morrison  Rabb  357 

Survey  of  the  history  and  civilization  of  the 
ancient  Near  East  with  a  focus  on  Mesopota- 
mia from  Sumer  through  the  Persian  Period. 

♦CLORS  165b 
History  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  Near  East  in 
the  2nd  and  1st  Millennia  B.C. 

Ms.  Morrison 

♦CLORS  167b 
Topics  in  Mesopotamian  History:  First  Mille- 
nium B.C. 

Ms.  Morrison 

CLORS  188  Lee.  W  9-11 

(ANTHR  188)  Lab  W  1-5 

Materials  in  Ancient  Societies:  Ceramics 

Ms.  J.  Zeitlin  at  M.I.T. 

(Brandeis  Coordinator) 

See  ANTHR  188  for  special  notes  and  course 

description. 


AKKAD  101b  TBA 

Elementary  Akkadian 

Ms.  Morrison 

Prerequisites:  AKKAD  101a. 
See  AKKAD  101a  for  course  description. 

*AKKAD  102b 
Advanced  Akkadian  I:  First  Millenium  Texts 

Ms.  Morrison 

*AKKAD  103b 
Advanced  Akkadian  II:  Second  Millenium  Texts 

Ms.  Morrison 


ARAB  101b 
(NEJS  101b) 
Introductory  Literary  Arabic 

Staff 


III     MWF9 


Lown  302 


See  NEJS  101b  for  special  notes  and  course 
description. 

ARAB  102b  IV     T  Th  8:30-10 

(NEJS  102b) 

Intermediate  Literary  Arabic 

Mr.  Levy  Lown  302 

See  NEJS  102b  for  special  notes  and  course 
description. 

*COPT  101b 
Coptic  Language 

Mr.  Zabkar 

♦EGYPT  101b 
Elementary  Egyptian 

Mr.  Zabkar 

♦EGYPT  102b 
Advanced  Egyptian:  Readings  from  the  Pyramid 
Texts,  Coffin  Texts  and  The  Book  of  the  Dead 

Mr.  Zabkar 

♦EGYPT  104b 
Advanced  Egyptian:  Texts  of  the  Ramesside 
Period 

Mr.  Zabkar 

GREEK  12b  VI     T10  Th  F  11 

Introductory  Greek,  Part  2 

Ms.  Johnston  Rabb  229 

Prerequisites:  GREEK  12a. 
See  Fall  Term  listing  for  course  description. 

GREEK  14b  XII     M  W  2  3rd  hr  TBA 

Selections  from  Homer's  Iliad 

Mr.  Muellner  Rabb  357 

Prerequisites:  GREEK  12  or  equivalent  (consult 
instructor).  This  course  satisfies  the  Foreign 
Language  Requirement. 
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GREEK  98b 
Directed  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
Generally  reserved  for  those  students  who 
have  exhausted  regular  course  offerings. 

GREEK  99 
Senior  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

For  seniors  writing  an  honors  thesis  under 

direction. 

♦GREEK  115b 

Aeschylus 

Staff 

♦GREEK  116b 
Pindar 

Staff 

♦GREEK  118b 
Sophocles 

Staff 

GREEK  120aR  V     M  W  Th  10 

Plato:  A  Literary  Study 

Mr.  Stewart  Rabb  357 

Prerequisites:   Two  years  of  Greek  (consult 
instructor). 
A  close  study  of  one  major  dialogue  as  a  liter- 
ary creation:  for  1983  Symposium. 

♦GREEK  120b 
Greek  Prose  Authors 

Staff 

♦GREEK  180b 
Hesiod:  Theogony 

Staff 

♦HITT  101b 
Elementary  Hittite 

Ms.  Morrison 


LATIN  12b 

Basic  Latin  Grammar,  Part  2 

Ms.  Shaw 


V     M  W  Th  10 


Golding  101 


LATIN  14b  XI     Tl  Th  F  2 

Instroduction  to  Latin  Literature 

Ms.  Johnston  Golding  101 

Prerequisites:  LATIN  13  or  Grade  of  A-  or  bet- 
ter in  LA  TIN  12.  This  course  satisfies  the  For- 
eign Language  requirement. 
Selection  of  Latin  prose  and  verse  from  var- 
ious periods. 

LATIN  98b 
Directed  Reading 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
Generally  reserved  for  those  students  who 
have  exhausted  regular  course  offerings. 

LATIN  99 
Senior  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

For  seniors  writing  an  honors  thesis  under 

direction. 

♦LATIN  116b 
Satura 

Staff 

♦LATIN  118b 
Roman  Historians 

Staff 

LATIN  120aR  VII     M  W  11  F12 

Roman  Epic  Poets:  Ovid's  Metamorphoses 

Ms.  Shaw  Rabb  357 

Prerequisites:  LA  TIN  14  or  equivalent. 
A  close  investigation  of  Ovid's  poetic  art, 
including  the  major  themes  of  the  poem,  where 
it  stands  in  the  epic  tradition,  and  the  world- 
view  it  expresses. 

♦SUMER  101 
Elementary  Sumerian 

Staff 

♦UGAR  101 
(NEJS  106) 
Elementary  Ugaritic 

Mr.  Young 


See  Fall  Term  listing  for  course  description. 


♦Not  to  be  offered  in  the  Spring  Term  of  1983 
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COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

For  Faculty  listing  and  Concentration  Requirements  please  see  Fall  Term  Departmental  listing. 


COLIT  98b  Consult  Instructor 

Independent  Study 

Staff 

May  be  taken  only  with  the  permission  of  the 
advisor  to  concentrators  and  the  Chair  of  the 
Department.  Signature  of  Instructor  required 
on  course  enrollment  card. 
Reading  and  reports  under  faculty  supervision. 

EULIT  99  Consult  Instructor 

Senior  Honors  Thesis 

Mr.  Lansing 
See  Fall  Term  listing  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 

♦COLIT  101b 
(ENG  88b,  NEJS  93b) 
Homer  and  the  Bible 

Staff 

COLIT  103b  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

Madness  and  Folly  in  Renaissance  Literature 

Mr.  Lansing  Shiffman  122 

A  study  of  the  theme  of  madness  and  folly  as 
exemplified  by  the  major  writers  of  the  Renais- 
sance, including  Erasmus,  Rabelais,  Mon- 
taigne, Ariosto,  Shakespeare,  and  Cervantes. 

♦COLIT  105b 
The  Enlightenment 

Ms.  Harth 

♦COLIT  107b 
The  Rage  for  Order:  Themes  in  European 
Modernism 

Mr.  Engelberg 

COLIT  110b  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

(formerly  EULIT  100b) 
The  Development  of  a  Genre 

Ms.  Lida  Shiffman  217 

Topic  of  1982-83:  The  European  Theater. 
Survey  of  Western  theatre  from  Classical 
times  to  the  twentieth  century.  Major  trends  in 
tragedy  and  comedy  pursued  and  several 
themes  followed  in  versions  from  earliest  to 
modern  interpretations.  Literary  aspects 
stressed  with  some  attention  to  factors  influen- 
cing presentation.  Works  include:  Hippolytus, 
The  Brothers,  Everyman,  Sheepwell,  The  Mis- 
anthrope, Phedre,  The  Tempest,  Maid  of 
Orleans,  Wild  Duck,  Government  Inspector, 
St.  Joan,  Yerma. 


♦COLIT  121b 
Dancing  the  Orange:  Studies  in  Poetic  Resonance 

Mr.  Yglesias 

♦COLIT  135b 
(THA  155b) 

The  Rising  Sun:  Japanese  Literature:  From  10th 
Century  to  Present 

Mr.  Levitan 

♦COLIT  141b 
The  Picaresque  Novel 

Ms.  Collard 

♦COLIT  170b 
(THA  171b) 
Modern  Tragedy 

Mr.  Engelberg 

COLIT  185aR  III     MWF9 

(formerly  COLIT  175aR) 

(ENG  185aR) 

Dickens  and  Dostoevsky 

Mr.  Fisher  Lown  2 

May  not  be  repeated  for  credit  by  students  who 
have  taken  COLIT  175a  in  previous  years. 

See  ENG  185aR  for  special  notes  and  course 

description. 

COLIT  187b  VII     M  W  11  F12 

Fictive  Knowledge  in  the  20th  Century  Novel 

Mr.  Yglesias  Shiffman  120 

Many  of  this  century's  great  novels  claim  to 
summarize  the  past  and  see  into  the  future. 
Are  these  claims  legitimate?  How  adequate  are 
Proust's  or  Musil's  masterworks  as  social  doc- 
uments? Are  Durrell's  metaphysical  preten- 
sions legitimate?  Do  Lessing  and  Grass  man- 
age to  break  out  of  the  bounds  of  fiction  in 
order  to  create  a  new  and  viable  instrument  of 
knowledge? 

♦COLIT  199b 
The  Roots  of  Literature 

Mr.  Yglesias 
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For  Faculty  listing  and  Concentration  Requirements  please  see  Fall  Term  Departmental  listing. 


COSCI  13aR  Sec.  1  X     MWThl 

Introduction  to  Computer  Programming  in 
BASIC 

Ms.  Schmidt  Feldberg  123 

Prerequisites:  High  School  Algebra.  Enrollment 
limited  to  50. 
This  course  will  survey  computer  applications 
and  will  teach  programming  skills.  Applica- 
tions covered  will  include  games,  data  process- 
ing, simulations  of  random  processes,  and 
string  manipulation.  There  will  be  weekly 
assignments  on  the  Brandeis  computer  using 
BASIC  as  a  programming  language.  The  top- 
ics covered  in  COSCI  13aR  and  COSCI  14aR 
are  very  similar;  however,  the  emphasis  is  such 
that  COSCI  13aR  is  recommended  for  Sociol- 
ogy, and  Humanities  majors. 

COSCI  13aR  Sec.  2  V     M  W  Th  10 

Introduction  to  Computer  Programming  in 
BASIC 

Mr.  Prengel  Feldberg  123 

See  COSCI  13aR  Sec.  1  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 

COSCI  14aR  Sec.  1  XI     Tl  Th  F  2 

Introduction  to  Computer  Programming  in 
FORTRAN 

Mr.  Chretien  Feldberg  123 

Prerequisites:  High  School  algebra  and  mathema- 
tical maturity.  Enrollment  limited  to  50. 
This  course  will  survey  computer  applications 
and  will  teach  programming  skills.  Applica- 
tions covered  will  include  numerical  methods, 
data  processing,  simulation  of  random  pro- 
cesses, and  string  manipulation.  There  will  be 
weekly  assignments  on  the  Brandeis  computer 
using  FORTRAN  as  a  programming  language. 
The  topics  covered  in  COSCI  13a  and  COSCI 
14a  are  very  similar;  however,  the  emphasis  is 
such  that  COSCI  14a  is  recommended  for 
Economics  and  Natural  Science  majors. 

COSCI  14aR  Sec.  2  X     M  W  Th  1 

Introduction  to  Computer  Programming  in 
FORTRAN 

Mr.  Prengel  Abelson  131 

See  COSCI  14aR  Sec.  1  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 

COSCI  14b  IV     T  Th  9  F10 

Computer  Applications  in  Science  and 
Economics 

Mr.  Chretien  Feldberg  123 

Prerequisites:  COSCI  13a,  14a,  or  18b;  elemen- 
tary calculus  and  linear  algebra. 
Plotting  and  graphics,  least  squares  fitting, 


linear  equations  and  matrices,  linear  program- 
ming, Monte  Carlo  calculations,  Fourier  analy- 
sis, problems  on  graphs,  introduction  to  assem- 
bly language  and  microprocessors. 

COSCI  17b  IV     TTh9F10 

Assembly  Language  Programming 

Mr.  Chretien  Feldberg  123 

Prerequisites:  COSCI  13a,  14a,  16a,  18b,  or 

equivalent. 

Basics  of  computer  structures,  machine  and 

assembly  language,  systems  programs,  micro 

programming. 

COSCI  20b  Seel  IV     T  Th  9  F10 

(MATH  17b  Sec.  1) 
Discrete  Mathematics 

Mr.  Schwartz  Goldsmith  117 

Prerequisites:  MATH  17a. 

See  MATH  17b  Sec.  1  for  special  notes  and 

course  description. 

COSCI  20b  Sec.  2  III     MWF9 

(MATH  17b  Sec.  2) 
Discrete  Mathematics 

Mr.  Palais  Goldsmith  117 

Prerequisites:  MA  TH  17 a 

See  MATH  17b  Sec.  1  for  special  notes  and 

course  description. 

COSCI  21aR  VI     T10  Th  F  11 

Modular  Programming  Using  PASCAL 

Ms.  Schmidt  Feldberg  123 

Prerequisites:  Any  of  COSCI  13a,  14a,  16a,  or 
equivalent  programming  experience;  COSCI 
20a.  Enrollement  limited  to  45  students  to  be 
selected  according  to  a  formula  which  incorpo- 
rates the  following: 

(1)  grades  in  20a 

(2)  combined  SA  T  and  GPA  scores 

(3)  performance  on  an  exam  prepared  by  the 
faculty  of  the  Computer  Science  Program  and  to 
be  given  before  Thanksgiving 

Course  credit  may  not  be  received  for  both 

COSCI  18b  and  21a. 
Modular  design  and  programming  structure 
using  the  language  PASCAL.  Programming 
techniques;  representation  of  information; 
documentation;  testing  and  debugging.  Exten- 
sive programming  assignments. 

♦COSCI  22b 
Computer  Simulation  Models 

Mr.  Gross 


*Not  to  be  offered  in  the  Spring  Term  of  1983 
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COSCI  31b  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

Programming  Languages  and  Compiler  Design 

Mr.  J.  Cohen  Feldberg  123 

Prerequisites:  COSCI  31a. 
Context-free  grammars,  Backus'  normal  form; 
syntactic  analyzers;  practical  exercises  in  non- 
numerical  programming. 

COSCI  32aR  Lee.  Tl/Ford  201 

(PHYS  32aR)  Lab.  T  Th2-5/Ford  201 

Logic  Circuits  and  Computer  Design  Laboratory 

Mr.  Poster 
See  PHYS  32aR  for  special  notes  and  course 
description. 

♦COSCI  33b 
Numerical  Methods 

Staff 

COSCI  42b  M  W  2-5 

(formerly  COSCI  32b) 
(PHYS  32b) 
Microprocessors 

Mr.  Bensinger  Ford  201 

See  PHYS  32b  for  special  notes  and  course 
description. 

COSCI  46aR  X     MWThl 

Operating  Systems 

Mr.  E.  Cohen  Ford  229 

Prerequisites:  MA  TH  10a,  COSCI 31a,  (MA  TH 
10b  recommended).  Enrollment  limited  to  30. 
Design  of  systems  which  share  resources.  Spe- 
cific Topics:  Naming,  Binding,  Protection, 
Reliability,  Synchronization,  Scheduling,  Stor- 
age allocation,  Interprocess  communication. 

COSCI  50aR  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

Knowledge  Representation  and  Processing 

Mr.  Model  Ford  229 

Prerequisites:  COSCI  35a,  offered  alternate 
years. 
A  survey  of  approaches  and  accomplishments 
in  the  field  of  Artificial  Intelligence,  with 
emphasis  on  techniques  for  the  representation 
and  processing  of  knowledge.  Selected  read- 
ings from  work  in  domains  such  as  game  play- 
ing, vision,  problem-solving,  expert  reason- 
ing, and  automatic  programming.  Special 
languages,  systems,  and  hardware  for  Artifi- 
cial Intelligence  research  are  also  considered. 

♦COSCI  60b 
Language  From  A  Computational  Perspective: 
Meaning 

Mr.  Model 

COSCI  68b  V     M  W  Th  10 

Theory  of  Algorithms 

Mr.  Storer  Ford  229 

Prerequisites:   COSCI  68a  or  consent  of 
Instructor. 


An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  algorithm 
design  and  analysis.  Topics  include  models  of 
computation,  basic  techniques  of  algorithms 
design,  graph  and  set  manipulating,  sorting, 
NP  and  P  space  completeness,  matrix  algo- 
rithms, the  FFT,  and  pattern  matching. 

COSCI  88aR  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

Topics  in  Theoretical  Computer  Science 

Mr.  Storer  TBA 

Prerequisites:  COSCI  68a,  68b  or  consent  of 
Instructor. 
Topics  in  theorectical  computer  science;  con- 
tent varies  from  year  to  year.  Possible  topics 
include  computational  complexity  theory,  rela- 
tional data  base  theory,  theoretical  aspects  of 
VLSI  layout,  logic,  and  algebraic  complexity 
theory. 

COSCI  89b  X     MWThl 

(MATH  125b,  PHIL  126b) 
Mathematical  Logic 

Mr.  Berger  Golding  101 

See  PHIL  126b  for  course  description. 

COSCI  95b  Consult  Advisor 

Directed  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

COSCI  96b  Consult  Advisor 

Directed  Projects 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

COSCI  97b  Consult  Advisor 

Tutorial  in  Computer  Science 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
Tutorial  for  students  studying  advanced  mate- 
rial not  covered  in  regular  courses. 

COSCI  98b  Consult  Advisor 

Reading  in  Computer  Science 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
Open  to  exceptional  students  who  wish  to 
study  an  area  of  computer  science  not  covered 
in  the  standard  curriculum. 

COSCI  99  Consult  Advisor 

Senior  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
Research  assignments  and  preparation  of  a 
report  under  the  direction  of  an  instructor. 
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For  Faculty  listing  and  Concentration  requirements  please  see  Fall  Term  Department  listing. 


ECON  2aR  Seel  IV     T  Th  9  F10 

Introduction  to  Economics 

Mr.  Pulley  GoldingllO 

Enrollment  limited  to  125.  Preference  to  Fresh- 
men. Common  exam  with  Sections  I  and  2. 
See  ECON  2a  for  course  description. 

ECON  2aR  Sec.  2  VI     T10  Th  F  11 

Introduction  to  Economics 

Mr.  Pulley  Olin-Sang  101 

Enrollment  limited  to  125.  Preference  to  Sopho- 
mores, Juniors  and  Seniors.  Common  exam 
with  Sections  1  and  2. 
See  ECON  2a  for  course  description. 

ECON  8b 

Analysis  of  Economic  Problems 

Messrs.  Berliner,  Coiner  and  Filer 

Prerequisites:  ECON  2a.  Enrollment  limited  to 

40.  Common  exam  for  Sections  1,  2  and  3  in 

block  XI. 
See  ECON  8bR  for  course  description. 
Lecture    Tl  GoldingllO 

Sec.  1     Th9  F10  Schwartz  3 

Sec.  2    Th  F  1 1  Schwartz  3 

Sec.  3     Th  F  2  Schwartz  2 

•ECON  27b 
The  Economy  of  Japan 

Staff 

ECON  32b  IV     T  Th  9  F10 

Comparative  Systems 

Mr.  Schwalberg  Shiffman  201 

Prerequisites:  ECON  8b  or  permission  of 
Instructor. 
Analysis  of  structure  and  performance  of 
alternative  economic  systems.  Theoretical 
models  to  be  discussed  are  capitalism  and  sev- 
eral varieties  of  socialism:  Utopian,  market, 
and  authoritarian.  Among  real  world  analogs, 
extensive  attention  will  be  given  to  the  Soviet 
economy;  others  include  the  Yugoslavs,  the 
Chinese,  and  at  least  one  West  European 
"mixed"  economy  in  which  public  ownership, 
private  enterprise,  and  some  form  of  economic 
planning  play  substantial  roles. 

ECON  37aR  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

The  Political  Economy  of  Cities 

Mr.  Ferguson  Sachar  128 

Prerequisites:  ECON  2a. 
This  course  will  consist  of  a  formal  analysis  of 
the  structure  of  metropolitan  areas  and  an 
exploration  of  the  set  of  economic  and  social 
problems  that  have  beset  city  life. 


ECON  38b  VI     T10  Th  F  11 

Economic  Policy  Issues 

Mr.  Weckstein  Sachar  128 

Prerequisites:  ECON  8b,  or  permission  of 
Instructor. 
Economic  analysis  is  applied  to  study  and 
design  policies  for  six  major  U.S.  problems: 
(1)  minority  employment,  (2)  the  control  of 
inflation,  (3)  energy  independence,  (4)  reviving 
productivity  gains,  (5)  immigration,  (6)  the 
burden  of  the  aged.  There  will  be  class  presen- 
tations and  discussions  of  alternative  analyses 
and  policies. 

ECON  46b  XV/VIII     T2-4  Fl 

World  Trade  and  Development 

Mr.  Weckstein  Sachar  128 

Prerequisites:  ECON  8b. 
A  study  of  the  role  of  trade  and  finance  in 
economic  development.  Attention  will  be  given 
to  the  effects  on  capital  movements  of  oil-price 
increases  and  wealth  changes,  of  changes  in 
the  world  monetary  regime  and  the  perfor- 
mance of  major  world  financial  institutions. 
The  adaptation  to  these  changes  by  specific 
countries  will  be  the  subject  of  individual 
research  papers.  There  will  be  an  opportunity 
for  the  presentation  of  student  papers. 

ECON  54b  TBA 

(SOWEL  3.54b) 

Economic  Aspects  of  Medical  Care 

Mr.  Berry 
Prerequisites:  ECON  2a. 

ECON  66b  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

The  Economics  of  Collectives 

Mr.  Barkai  Sachar  130 

Prerequisites:  ECON  2a 
Special  reference  to  the  economics  of  the  kib- 
butz. Professor  Barkai,  a  visiting  Joseph  and 
Esther  Foster  Professor  for  1982-83,  is  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Department  of  Economics  at 
Hebrew  University  and  the  author  of  a  recent 
book  titled  Growth  Patterns  of  the  Kibbutz 
Economy.  This  course  will  probably  not  be 
repeated  during  the  next  several  years. 

ECON  67b  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

On  Economic  Inequality 

Mr.  Lerman 

Prerequisites:  ECON  2a 
This  course  deals  with  the  determinants  of 
economic  inequality.  After  a  review  of  philo- 
sophical prespectives  on  inequality,  the  course 
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covers:  earnings  inequality;  wealth  inequality; 
inequality  related  to  sex,  race,  and  ethnic  fac- 
tors; intergenerational  mobility;  concepts  and 
causes  of  poverty;  government  efforts  to  limit 
poverty  and  inequality;  and  world  income 
inequality. 

*ECON  68b 
The  History  of  Economics 

Staff 

*ECON  73b 
Economics  of  Population 

Staff 

ECON  78b  TBA 

(SOWEL  3.44b) 

Income  Maintenance  Programs  and  Policies 

Mr.  Hausman 

Prerequisites:  ECON  2a.  Enrollment  limited  to 

6.  Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course 

enrollment  card. 
An  analysis  of  a  variety  of  government  policies 
to  maintain  the  income  of  disadvantaged 
groups,  and  a  discussion  of  policy  alternatives. 

ECON  80aR  Sec.  1  V     M  W  Th  10 

Microeconomic  Theory 

Mr.  Lurie  Shiffman  219 

Prerequisites:  ECON  8b.  Enrollment  limited  to 
40.  There  will  be  a  common  exam  (80aR,  Sec- 
tions 1  and  2). 
See  ECON  80a  for  course  description. 

ECON  80aR  Sec.  2  IV     T  Th  9  F10 

Microeconomic  Theory 

Mr.  Williams  Schwartz  2 

See  ECON  80aR  for  special  notes  and  ECON 
80a  for  course  description. 

ECON  82b  Sec.  1  XII    M  W  2  Th3 

Macroeconomic  Theory 

Mr.  Luckett  Schwartz  3 

Prerequisites:  ECON  8b.  ECON  80a  and  83a 
would  be  helpful.  Enrollment  limited  to  40. 
There  will  be  a  common  exam  (82b,  Sections  1 
and  2). 
See  ECON  82bR  for  course  description. 

ECON  82b  Sec.  2  XV     T  2-4  Th  4 

Macroeconomic  Theory 

Mr.  Coiner  Schwartz  2 

See  ECON  82b  Sec.  1  for  special  notes.  See 
ECON  82bR  for  course  description. 

ECON  83aR  Sec.  1  IV     T  Th  9  F10 

Statistics  for  Economic  Analysis 

Ms.  Such  Shiffman  216 

Prerequisites:  ECON  2a.  Enrollment  limited  to 
40.  Common  exam  for  Sections  1  and  2. 

See  ECON  83a  for  special  notes  and  course 

description. 


ECON  83aR  Sec.  2  VI    T10  Th  F  11 

Statistics  for  Economic  Analysis 

Mr.  Williams  Schwartz  2 

Prerequisites:  ECON  2a.  Enrollment  limited  to 
40.  Common  exam  for  Sections  1  and  2. 

See  ECON  83a  for  special  notes  and  course 

description. 

ECON  84b  V     M  W  Th  10 

Econometrics 

Mr.  Luckett  Sachar  128 

Prerequisites:  ECON  80a,  82b,  83a. 
An  introduction  to  the  construction  and  test- 
ing of  economietric  models.  Both  single  and 
multiple  equation  models  will  be  studied. 

♦ECON  86b 
Quantitative  Economic  Models 

Mrs.  Carter 

*ECON  97b 

(ANTHR  97b,  BIOL  97b,  ENVST  97b) 
Seminar  on  the  Environment 

Messrs.  Hunt,  Klein,  Petri 

ECON  98b  Consult  Advisor 

Independent  Study 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

ECON  99  Consult  Honors  Coordinator 

Senior  Research 

Staff 

Permission  of  Honors  Coordinator  required. 
Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

ECON  134b  XV/VIII     T2-4  Fl 

Public  Finance 

Mr.  Williams  Schwartz  3 

Prerequisites:  ECON  80a. 
The  theory  of  government  and  collective  activ- 
ity; the  effects  of  taxation  on  efficiency  and 
equity;  problems  of  cost  and  choice  in  govern- 
ment expenditures.  Special  attention  to  Rea- 
gan budget  changes  and  the  proposals  to 
require  a  balanced  budget. 

ECON  136b  XIII/XIV     M  W  3:30-5 

Managerial  Economics 

Mr.  Braunstein  Sachar  128 

Prerequisites:  ECON 80a,  83a,  MATH  10a. 
An  application  of  the  skills  of  the  economists 
to  problems  of  modern  manager  in  business, 
the  public  sector  and  non-profit  private  institu- 
tions. 


ECON  159b 

(formerly  ECON  59b) 

The  Economics  of  Education 

Mr.  Schwalberg 


XI     TlThF2 
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Prerequisites:  ECON 80a,  83a. 
Economic  analysis  of  education  as  a  form  of 
investment  in  human  capital.  Major  topics 
include  the  evaluation  of  educational  pro- 
grams, the  financing  of  higher  education, 
some  economics  of  primary  and  secondary 
education,  and  the  impact  of  education  upon 
economic  growth  and  the  distribution  of 
income. 

ECON  172b  III     M  W  8:30-10 

Money  and  Banking 

Mr.  Lurie  Shiffman201 

Prerequisites:  ECON  80a,  83a. 
The  theory  and  practice  of  financial  interme- 
diation, with  special  reference  to  the  behavior 
of  commercial  banks  and  other  financial  insti- 
tutions. Emphasis  is  on  analysis  of  the  general 
economic  role  of  intermediaries  and  of  the 
effect  of  risk  on  their  operations.  The  tech- 
niques these  firms  use  to  cope  with  risk  such  as 
loan  pooling  and  diversification  are  studied  in 
detail.  The  effects  of  recent  changes  in  govern- 
ment regulation  (i.e.  relaxation  of  Regulation 
Q,  creation  of  money  market  funds,  etc.)  upon 
bank  behavior  are  also  studied. 


ECON  179b  VIII/X     M  W  12:30-2 

The  Legal  Regulation  of  Economic  Activity 

Mr.  Braunstein  Sachar  128 

Prerequisites:  ECON  80a  or  permission  of 
Instructor. 
This  course  will  examine  the  reasons  for  eco- 
nomic regulation  in  certain  industries  and  the 
effects  of  regulation  on  efficiency,  distribution 
of  income,  and  innovation.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  antitrust  laws 
and  on  public  utility  regulation.  Other  topics 
will  include  price  discrimination,  quality  regula- 
tion, product  safety,  and  environmental  con- 
siderations. 

ECON  180aR  XI     Tl  Th  F  2 

Advanced  Microeconomic  Theory 

Ms.  Such  Sachar  128 

Prerequisites:  ECON 80a,  83a,  MATH  10a 
Advanced  topics  of  microeconomic  analysis 
designed  to  extend,  refine,  apply,  and  combine 
the  analysis  of  ECON  80a  and  83a.  For  exam- 
ple, the  "certain"  world  of  intermediate  price 
theory  is  extended  to  a  world  where  decisions 
are  made  under  uncertainty  —  fusing 
decision  analysis  of  80a  with  the  probabilistic 
methods  of  83a. 


EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

For  Faculty  listing  and  Requirements  please  see  Fall  Term  Departmental  listing. 

ED  98b  Consult  Instructor 

Individual  Readings  and  Research  in  Education 

Mr.  Witt 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 


ED  100b  XIV/XVI     M  W  4-5:30 

Introduction  to  Teaching  in  the  Secondary 
School 

Mr.  Witt  Shiffman  122 

Does  not  meet  the  distribution  requirement.  Not 
open  to  freshmen. 

Preparation  for  practice  teaching,  including 
approximately  three  hours  per  week  in  a  high 
school  classroom.  Course  meetings  will  con- 
sider philosophical  and  sociological  aspects  of 
education,  as  well  as  practical  problems  of 
teaching,  such  as  planning,  organization,  and 
control.  An  introduction  to  the  problems  of 
children  with  special  needs  is  included.  This 
course  is  a  prerequisite  to  ED  1 10a A. 

ED101  TBA 

Elementary  School  Curriculum  and  Methods 

Mr.  Witt  and  Staff 

May  not  be  entered  at  mid-year.  Does  NOT 

meet  the  distribution  requirement.  Limited  to 


students  concurrently  enrolled  in  ED  lllbB. 
See  Fall  Term  listing  for  course  description. 

ED  lllbB 

Practice  Teaching:  Elementary  School 

Mr.  Witt  and  Staff 
Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution  requirement. 
Enrollment  limited  to  students  in  the  Education 
Program.  Signature  of  Education  Program  Direc- 
tor required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Teaching  under  supervision  of  qualified 
teachers;  regular  conferences  to  discuss  and 
evaluate  the  teaching  experience. 

ED  112bB 

Practice  Teaching:  Pre-School 

Mr.  Baker  and  Staff 

Prerequisites:  PSYCH  1 15 a  or  aR;  ED  103a. 
Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card.  Enrollment  limited  to  students  in  the 
Education  Program.  Does  NOT  meet  the  distri- 
bution requirement. 
Teaching  under  supervision  of  qualified 
teachers;  regular  conferences  to  discuss  and 
evaluate  the  teaching  experience. 
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For  Faculty  listing  and  Concentration  Requirements  please  see  Fall  Term  Departmental  listing. 


FRESHMAN  WRITING  SEMINAR  laR 

Staff 

Prerequisites:  Placement  by  the  Department  of 

English  and  American  Literature 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  special  notes  and 

course  description. 

Tutorial  in  Writing 

under  the  auspices  of  the  Dean  of  the  College 

Writing  As  A  Craft 

M  W  1-4/  Kutz  Conf.  Rm.  #4 
Will  be  taught  by  Margret  Rey,  author  of  Cur- 
ious George  and  other  books. 
An  intense  tutorial  course,  on  the  craft  of  writ- 
ing, on  a  one  to  one  basis,  with  half  hour  for 
each  student,  once  a  week;  for  advanced 
undergraduates  or  graduates.  It  may  be  taken 
on  a  one  term  or  full  year  basis.  Permission  of 
Instructor  required.  Students  should  bring  a 
sample  of  their  writing  with  them  to  the  first 
meeting.  No  Credit. 

♦ENG  3b 
Seventeenth  Century 

Staff 

ENG  5aR  V    M  W  Th  10 

Writers  in  the  Victorian  Age 

Mr.  Preyer        *  Rabb310 

An  account  of  the  nature  and  role  of  literature 
in  the  first  age  of  mass  education  and  indus- 
trial society.  Literature  as  the  expression  of  the 
quality  of  life  available  in  a  culture  and  as 
criticism  of  the  health  of  that  culture.  Among 
the  authors  studied:  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  New- 
man, Arnold,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Hardy,  Hopkins. 

ENG  6aR  V     T10  Th  F  11 

(AMSTD  8aR,  HUM  4aR) 
American  Literature  from  1832  to  1900 

Mr.  Swiggart  Shiffman216 

From  trancendentalism  to  realism:  the  trans- 
formation of  American  literary  culture.  Poe, 
Emerson,  Thoreau,  Melville,  Hawthorne, 
Twain,  James,  and  others. 

♦ENG  7aR 

(AMSTD  9aR,  HUM  4b) 
American  Literature  from  1900-1965 

Staff 

♦ENG  8b 
(LING  90b) 
Grammar 

Ms.  Maling  and  Ms.  Grimshaw 


ENG  9aR  TBA 

Advanced  Writing  Seminar 

Staff 

Prerequisites:  Passed  or  exempt  from  FWS. 
Enrollment  limited  to  15.  Signature  of  Instruc- 
tor required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
This  course  will  seek  to  develop  advanced 
essay  writing  skills.  Student  work  as  well  as 
examples  of  the  varieties  of  descriptive  and 
analytic  essays  will  be  read  and  discussed. 
Numerous  short  essays  will  be  written. 

♦ENG  10b 
Poetry:  A  Basic  Course 

Mr.  Grossman 

ENGllaRSec.  1  V     M  W  Th  10 

Introduction  to  Literary  Method 

Ms.  Ferster  Golding  102 

Enrollment  limited  to  20.  Signature  of  Instruc- 
tor required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  train  students 
in  the  critical  reading  of  literary  texts.  There 
will  be  frequent  assignments  of  writing  which 
involves  literary  analysis. 

ENGllaRSec.2        VII/VIII     MW  11-12:30 
Introduction  to  Literary  Method 

Ms.  Lee  Golding  107 

See  ENG  llaR  Sec.  1  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 

ENG  llaR  Sec.  3  X     M  W  Th  1 

Introduction  to  Literary  Method 

Mr.  Merod  Golding  107 

See  ENG  llaR  Sec.  1  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 

ENG  23b  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

(THA  130b) 
Shakespeare's  Tragedies 

Mr.  Smith  Sniff  man  216 

Students  will  read  all  of  Shakespeare's  trage- 
dies, including  two  or  three  that  are  officially 
designated  histories. 

*ENG  28b 
Survey  of  English  Literature,  Part  II 

Staff 

ENG  29b  IX     Tll-1  Thl2 

Fiction  and  Film 

Mr.  Onorato  Shiffman  217 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
Moving  from  an  understanding  of  narrative 
techniques  in  a  few  works  of  fiction,  this 
course  will  consider  the  technical  matters  of 
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film  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  narra- 
tive techniques  in  film.  Multiple  readings  and 
viewings  of  selected  works  will  be  necessary. 

ENG  33b  X     M  W  Th  1 

(THA  124b) 

Shakespeare 

Mr.  Levitan  GoldingllO 

A  survey  of  Shakespeare  as  a  dramatist. 
Approximately  12  plays  will  be  read,  repres- 
enting all  periods  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic 
career.  Same  as  33a  except  that  a  different  set 
of  plays  will  be  covered. 

ENG  37b  XII/XIII     M2  W2-4 

(AMSTD  125b,  THA  125b) 

History  of  American  Drama:  1919-Present 

Mr.  Matthews  Schwartz  106 

See  AMSTD  125b  for  course  description. 

*ENG  47b 
Modernism  in  Britain:  1900-1945 

Staff 

*ENG  67b 
Modern  Poetry 

Mr.  Grossman 

ENG  78b  T  2:30-5:30 

Basic  Situations  in  Fiction  and  Drama 

Mr.  Simckes  Rabb  332 

A  study  of  narrative  and  drama,  focusing  on 
key  moments  or  situations  (crises  of  betrayal, 
madness,  death)  and  how  they  are  variously 
handled.  Readings  will  include,  among  others, 
Homer,  Shakespeare,  Chekhov,  Kafka,  Con- 
rad, James,  D.H.  Lawrence,  Faulkner,  plus 
some  contemporaries  like  Ann  Beattie  and 
Mark  Helprin,  as  well  as  several  essays  by 
Jung  and  Freud.  Of  special  interest  to  writers. 

♦ENG  87b 
Contemporary  Fiction 

Staff 

ENG88aR  IX     Tll-1  Thl2 

Autobiography:  American  Autobiographical 
Literature 

Mr.  Wolff  Shiffman216 

The  emphasis  will  be  on  formal  and  ethical 
(rather  than  biographical  and  historical) 
aspects  of  the  autobiographer's  art.  We  will 
investigate  questions  of  time,  point  of  view, 
voice,  language,  authenticity,  memory,  special 
pleading  and  design  in  the  work  of  Delmore 
Schwartz  (autobiographical  fiction  and  poe- 
try), Benjamin  Franklin,  Henry  Adams,  Mark 
Twain,  Joshua  Slocum,  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
Ernest  Hemingway,  Richard  Wright,  Mary 
McCarthy,  Lillian  Hellman,  Vladimir  Nabo- 
kov, Fran  Conroy,  Norman  Mailer,  Joan  Did- 
ion  and  others. 


*ENG  88b 

(COLIT  101b,  NEJS  93b) 
Homer  and  the  Bible 

Staff 

ENG  90b 
Independent  Study 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

ENG  91b  X     M  W  Th  1 

Senior  Seminar:  James 

Mr.  Gilmore  Shiffman217 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
An  intensive  study  of  the  major  works  of 
Henry  James,  with  attention  to  his  life  and 
development  as  a  writer. 


ENG  98 
Senior  Thesis 

Staff 

ENG  99b 

The  Senior  Essay 

Staff 


Consult  Advisor 


Consult  Advisor 


ENG  109b  XV     T2-4  Th4 

Directed  Writing:  Short  Fiction 

Mr.  Wolff  Rabb  229 

Please  leave  writing  samples  in  the  English 
Department  Office  (Rabb  144)  before  the  first 
day  of  instruction. 
Each  student  will  complete  a  story  every 
second  week  during  the  semester.  These  stories 
will  be  mimeographed  and  distributed  to  fel- 
low students  before  each  of  two  class  meetings 
a  week.  These  stories,  as  well  as  exemplary 
published  short  stories,  will  provide  the  occa- 
sions for  textual  criticism  in  class. 

ENG  118aR  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

(AMSTD  118b) 

Race  in  American  Writing 

Mr.  Aaron  Rabb  229 

Enrollment  limited  to  15. 
This  course  will  examine  racial  attitudes  in  a 
variety  of  American  writers  during  the  last 
century  and  a  half.  Special  attention  will  be 
paid  to  white  attitudes  toward  black  America 
as  reflected  in  most  fiction  and  non-fiction. 

ENG  119b  Th  3-6 

Directed  Writing:  Poetry 

Mr.  Simckes  Rabb  332 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card.  Please  leave  writing  samples  in  the 
English  Department  Office  (Rabb  144)  before 
the  first  day  of  instruction. 
A  workshop  for  those  poets,  fiction  writers 
and  playwrights  interested  in  writing  poems  as 
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vehicles  for  story-telling  and  dramatic  situa- 
tions. Some  class  time  devoted  to  reading 
poems  by  Robert  Browning,  E.A.  Robinson, 
Robert  Frost,  Mark  Strand  and  others. 

*ENG  120b 
The  Tradition  of  the  Short  Poem  in  English 

Staff 

ENG  122aR  VI     T10  Th  F  11 

Old  English  Literature 

Ms.  Klein  Rabb  332 

An  introduction  to  the  language  and  literature 
of  Anglo-Saxons.  Readings  will  include  the 
major  extant  short  poems,  including  The 
Wanderer,  The  Seafarer,  and  The  Dream  of 
the  Rood,  and  selections  from  the  epic  poem 
Beowulf 

*ENG  122b 
Old  English  Epic 

Staff 

*ENG  123b 
The  Renaissance  Ovid  in  England 

Staff 

ENG  127b  XI     Tl  Th  F2 

The  Contemporary  and  the  Avant  Garde 

Mr.  Onorato  01in-Sangll2 

Against  the  background  of  the  great  innova- 
tors of  the  earlier  20th  century,  this  course  will 
consider  writers  from  WW  II  to  the  present 
and  continuing  attempts  at  stylistic  innova- 
tion. Works  of  fiction  will  be  chosen  from 
among  the  following:  Bellow,  Nabokov,  Elli- 
son, Heller,  Mailer,  Oates,  O'Connor,  Hawkes, 
Barth,  Roth,  Pynchon,  Wharton,  Robbe-Gril- 
let,  Garcia-Marquez. 

♦ENG  129b 
Directed  Writing:  Poetry  and  Prose 

Staff 

*ENG  132b 
Chaucer 

Staff 

*ENG  133aR 
(THA  140aR) 
Advanced  Shakespeare 

Staff 

ENG  135aR  VI     T10  Th  F  11 

Wordsworth  to  Stevens:  The  Continuity  of 
Romantic  Poetry 

Mr.  Strier  Golding  103 

English  concentrators  may  use  this  course  to 
fulfill  either  the  19th  century  British  or  20th 
century  literature  requirement.  See  the  Instruc- 
tor. 
This  course  will  focus  on  the  ways  in  which  the 
poetic  modes  developed  by  two  major  Roman- 


tic poets,  Wordsworth  and  Keats,  were  con- 
tinued and  modified  by  a  major  Victorian 
poet,  Tennyson,  and  by  two  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican modernists,  Hart  Crane  and  Wallace 
Stevens.  Time  permitting  we  will  trace  the  con- 
tinuity even  further  into  the  work  of  some 
contemporary  poets. 

*ENG  142b 

(HUM  125aR,  THA  170b) 
Medieval  Drama 

Staff 

*ENG  143aR 
(THA  170aR) 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Drama 

Staff 

*ENG  145b 
Victorian  Poetry  and  Poetics 

Staff 

ENG  146b  XIII/XIV     M3-5  W4-5 

(AMSTD  148b) 

Mark  Twain  and  His  America 

Mr.  Matthews  Schwartz  2 

See  AMSTD  148b  for  course  description. 

ENG147aR  XI     Tl  Th  F  2 

Faulkner,  Fitzgerald  and  Bellow 

Mr.  Swiggart  Rabb  228 

This  course  focuses  upon  the  issue  of  narrative 
realism  and  the  way  a  novelist  deals  with  the 
social  and  psychological  concerns  of  his  day. 
Fitzgerald's  major  novels  and  stories  will  be 
studied  along  with  selected  novels  by  Faulkner 
and  Bellow. 

*ENG  151b 
Contemporary  Critical  Theories 

Staff 

♦ENG  153b 
Milton 

Staff 

*ENG  157b 
(THA  157b) 
Modern  British  Drama  and  Theater 

Mr.  Jones 

*ENG  158aR 
American  Poetry 

Staff 

ENG  163aR  XI     Tl  Th  F  2 

Renaissance  Poetry  (16th  and  17th  Century): 
The  Lyric  Poem  in  Renaissance  England 

Mr.  Strier  Rabb  229 

This  course  will  study  some  of  the  major  lyric 
poetries  written  in  England  between  Wyatt  at 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  and  Marvell 
in  the  middle  of  the  17th.  Other  poets  to  be 
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read  include  Sidney,  Shakespeare,  Donne, 
and  Herrick.  The  focus  of  the  course  will  be  on 
the  relation  between  the  plain  and  the  ornate 
styles  in  lyric  poetry. 

*ENG  163b 
English  Renaissance  Tragedy 

Staff 

ENG174b  VI     TlOThFll 

Eighteenth-Century  Novel 

Ms.  Staves  Shiffman217 

The  rise  of  the  novel  in  England.  Early  theories 
of  the  novel  and  problems  in  the  practical 
criticism  of  fiction.  This  year  the  course  will  be 
especially  concerned  with  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  romance  and  realism  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  novel  and  with  the  discovery  of 
marriage  as  a  novelistic  subject.  Writers  to  be 
studied  include  Richardson,  Fielding,  Sterne, 
Radcliffe,  and  Austen. 

*ENG  175b 
City  and  Psyche  in  Victorian  Literature 

Staff 

♦ENG  176b 
Hawthorne,  Melville,  and  Poe 

Staff 

ENG  177b  XI     Tl  Th  F2 

(WOMEN'S  STUDIES) 
Contemporary  Women  Writers 

Ms.  Klein  Shiffman216 

This  course  studies  poetry  and  prose  by  women 


from  the  1940's  to  the  present  day  in  terms  of 
socio-cultural  context,  literary  traditions,  and 
feminist  criticism.  Among  the  authors  read  are 
Lessing,  Levertov,  Rich,  Atwood,  Walker, 
Broumas,  Hawley,  and  Olsen.  Significant  wri- 
ters from  earlier  in  this  century  ( Woolf,  Rhys, 
Colette)  will  also  be  included. 

ENG  185aR  HI     M  W  F  9 

(formerly  ENG  175aR) 
(COLIT  185aR) 
Dickens  and  Dostoevsky 

Mr.  Fisher  Lown  2 

The  course  will  emphasize  the  modes  of  gro- 
tesque and  philosophical  comedy  the  repres- 
entation of  the  city,  the  romantic  extension  of 
realism,  and  the  major  literary  forms  of  the 
novel  of  ideas  and  the  novel  of  social  reform. 
While  Dickens  and  Dostoevsky  are  the  central 
writers,  novels,  poems,  and  essays  by  other 
nineteenth-century  writers  will  be  included. 

♦ENG  187b 
The  Modern  Novel  II 

Staff 

ENG  198aR  XV     T2-4  3rd  hr  TBA 

(LING  140aR) 

History  of  the  English  Language 

Ms.  Maling  Golding  109 

For  course  description  see  LING  140aR. 

ENGLISH  AND  CLASSICS 

See  Fall  Term  listings  for  information. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES 

For  Faculty  listing  and  program  information 
please  see  Fall  Term  listing. 

*ENVST  97b 

(ANTHR  97b,  ECON  97b,  BIOL  97b) 
Environmental  Studies 

Messrs.  Hunt,  Klein  and  Petri 
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For  Faculty  listing  and  Concentration  Requirements  please  see  Fall  Term  Departmental  listing. 
STUDIO 


FA  lb  Seel  V/VII/VIII     M10-1 

Elements  of  Design  in  Art 

Mr.  Campbell  Goldman-Schwartz  124 

This  is  a  beginning-level  course.  Prerequisites: 
Preference  given  to  Freshmen  and  Sophomores. 
Enrollment  limited  to  25.  Signature  of  Instruc- 
tor required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Does 
meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the  School 
of  Creative  Arts.  Does  satisfy  Creative  Arts 
component  of  the  University  Studies  curricu- 
lum. Studio  fee:  $10.00  per  semester. 
"COLOUR"An  extension  of  FA  la.  Adeeper 
exploration  of  colour  as  subject  and  content, 
including  theory  and  practice. 

FA  lb  Sec.  2  XII/XIII/XIV     M2-5 

Elements  of  Design  in  Art 

Mr.  Campbell  Goldman-Schwartz  124 

See  FA  lb  Sec.  1  for  special  notes. 
"DRAWING  IN  DESIGN."  An  exploration 
of  form  and  space  in  design,  an  extension  of 
FA  la. 

FA  lb  Sec.  3  III/V     M  W  9-11  a.m. 

Elements  of  Design  in  Art 

Mr.  Markman  Goldman-Schwartz  130 

Prerequisites:  Any  "a" section  of  FA1.  Enrol- 
lment limited  to  20.  Signature  of  Instructor 
required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Does  meet 
the  distribution  requirement  of  Creative  Arts. 
Does  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  component  of  the 
University  Studies  curriculum.  Studio  fee:  $20.00 
per  semester.  Preference  given  to  freshmen  and 
sophomores.  This  is  a  Beginning- Level  course. 
A  course  in  three-dimensional  design.  The 
class  will  utilize  a  variety  of  materials  and 
techniques  to  explore  sculptural  and  architec- 
tural aspects  of  form,  space,  and  composition. 

ART  HISTORY 

*FA10 
Survey  of  Western  Art 

Staff 

FA  10  will  not  be  given  in  1982-83.  For  this  year 
concentrators  may  fulfill  this  requirement  by 
taking  FA  20  in  the  Fall  or  Spring  and  by  taking 
the  first  half  of  FA  10  in  1983-84. 

FA  20b  XI     Tl  Th  F  2 

Introduction  to  the  History  of  Art  II:  From  the 
Renaissance  to  the  Modern  Age 

Mr.  Abromson  Pollack  1 

Prerequisites:  Only  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
Enrollment  limited  to  120.  Signature  of  Instruc- 
tor required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Not 


open  to  students  who  have  taken  FA  10.  Does 
meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the  School 
of  Creative  Arts.  Does  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts 
component  of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 

FA  21b  III     M  W  F  9 

Survey  of  Western  Architecture 

Mr.  Bernstein  Pollack  1 

Prerequisites:  Open  only  to  Freshmen,  Sopho- 
mores, and  Fine  Arts  concentrators.  Enrollment 
limited  to  75.  Signature  of  Instructor  required 
on  course  enrollment  card.  Does  meet  the  distri- 
bution requirement  in  the  School  of  Creative 
Arts.  Does  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  component 
of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 

*FA  24b 

The  Classical  Language  of  Ancient  Art:  Origins, 
Achievement,  Expansion,  and  After  Life 

Ms.  Loeffler 

FA31b  X     M  W  Th  1 

(CLORS  4b) 

The  Art  of  Ancient  Italy 

Ms.  Loeffler  Pollack  1 

Prerequisites:  Either  FA  10,  FA  31a,  FA  24b,  or 
FA  23b.  Enrollment  limited  to  30.  Signature  of 
Instructor  required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Does  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the 
School  of  Creative  Arts.  Does  satisfy  the  Crea- 
tive Arts  component  of  the  University  Studies 
curriculum. 
The  art  and  archaeology  of  ancient  Italy, 
including  Sicily,  Etruria,  Pompeii  and  Her- 
culaneum  and  Rome,  from  the  time  of  Greek 
colonization  until  the  late  Empire. 

*FA  42b 

(MEDIEVAL  STUDIES  PROGRAM) 
Art  of  the  Middle  Ages  II 

Mr.  Gaehde 

*FA  54b 
Renaissance  Art  in  Northern  Europe 

Mr.  Borgo 

*FA  58b 
High  and  Late  Renaissance  in  Italy 

Mr.  Borgo 

FA63aR  IX     TIM  Thl2 

Rembrandt  and  His  Times 

Ms.  Nissman  Goldman-Schwartz  115 

Prerequisites:  Either  FA  10,  FA  20b,  FA  36a, 
FA  54b,  or  FA  160a.  Enrollment  limited  to  25. 
Signature  of  the  Instructor  required  on  course 
enrollment  card.  Does  meet  the  distribution 
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requirement  in  the  School  of  Creative  Arts. 

Does  satisfy  Creative  Arts  component  of  the 

University  Studies  curriculum. 
The  career  of  Rembrandt  will  be  examined  in 
the  historical  and  artistic  context  of  the  Low 
Countries  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

*FA  73b 
An  Introduction  to  Art 

Staff 

FA  96  Consult  Instructor 

Independent  Study:  Film 

Mr.  Pechet  Sydeman  3-Film  Workshop 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card.  Does  NOT  meet  distribution  require- 
ment in  the  School  of  Creative  Arts.  Does  NOT 
satisfy  Creative  Arts  component  of  the  Univer- 
sity Studies  curriculum.  Does  NOT  meet  the 
concentration  requirement  in  Fine  Arts.  May 
not  be  entered  at  mid-year.  May  not  be  dropped 
at  mid-year  with  credit. 

SEMINARS  IN  THE  BOSTON  MUSEUM 
OF  FINE  ARTS 

The  following  seminars  are  offered  by  the  cura- 
tors of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  to  selected 
graduate  and  undergraduate  students  of  Boston 
University,  Brandeis  University,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Tufts  University,  and  Wellesley  College. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  advanced  students 
can  be  admitted. 

FA  97b  Sec.  1  TBA 

Seminar  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts: 
French  Prints  from  the  16th  to  the  20th  Century 

Ms.  Reed  and  Ms.  Shapiro 
Prerequisites:  Basic  knowledge  of  Art  History; 
familiarity  with  print  techniques  would  be  help- 
ful, reading  knowledge  of  French.  Enrollment 
limited  at  discretion  of  FA  department  Chair 
and  Instructor.  Signature  of  FA  department 
Chair  required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Does 
NOT  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the 
School  of  Creative  Arts.   Does  NOT  satisfy 
Creative  Arts  component  of  the  University  Stu- 
dies curriculum.  Interested  students  are  required 
to  consult  the  Chair  of  the  FINE  ARTS  depart- 
ment in  regard  to  this  course.  First  meeting  will 
be  late  January  or  February. 
Survey  of  French  prints  from  the  16th  to  the 
early  20th  century  tracing  development  of 
printmaking  in  France.  Using  the  Museum's 
rich  collection  of  etchings  and  lithographs,  the 
changes  in  subject  matter,  style,  and  tech- 
niques of  execution  will  be  explored.  Classes 
will  meet  in  the  Museum  and  work  with  origi- 
nal prints. 


FA97b  Sec.2  TBA 

Seminar  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts:  An 
Introduction  to  Egyptian  Sculpture  of  the  Old 
to  New  Kingdoms 

Mr.  Brovarski 

Prerequisites:  An  introductory  course  in  the  art 
of  Ancient  Egypt  and/  or  consent  of  the  Instruc- 
tor. Enrollment  limited  at  discretion  of  FA 
department  Chair  and  Instructor.  Signature  of 
Fine  Arts  Chair  required  on  course  enrollment 
card.  Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution  require- 
ment in  the  School  of  Creative  Arts.  Does  NOT 
satisfy  Creative  Arts  component  of  the  Univer- 
sity Studies  curriculum.  Interest  students  are 
required  to  consult  the  Chair  of  the  Fine  Arts 
department  in  regard  to  this  course. 
Lectures  on  sculpture  of  the  Old  to  New  King- 
doms in  first  6  sessions  utilizing  materials  on 
exhibit  in  the  galleries  and  in  reserve.  Individ- 
ual masterpieces  will  be  assigned  each  student 
for  individual  and  in  depth  study.  In  remain- 
ing 6  sessions  oral  reports  will  be  presented  by 
students  which  are  to  be  submitted  as  seminar 
papers  at  end  of  semester. 

FA  98b  Consult  Instructor 

Independent  Study 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  and  Fine  Arts  Chair 
required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Approp- 
riate studio  fees  will  be  charged  for  studio 
courses.  Prerequisites:  This  course  is  normally 
open  only  to  Fine  Arts  Concentrators  in  their 
junior  and  senior  years.  Projects  may  include 
special  research  in  Art  History  or  intensive 
advanced  studio  work.  Appropriate  prerequi- 
sites and  Departmental  approval  are  required. 
As  the  number  of  FA  98  's  a  student  may  take  is 
limited  by  Department  regulations,  the  inter- 
ested student  should  consult  the  Department 
Advising  Chair  and/ or  his/her  Advisor.  Does 
NOT  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the 
School  of  Creative  Arts.  Does  NOT  satisfy 
Creative  Arts  component  of  the  University  Stu- 
dies curriculum. 

FA  99  Consult  Advisor 

Senior  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  and  Fine  Arts  Chair 
required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Approp- 
riate studio  fees  will  be  charged  for  studio 
courses.  Prerequisites:  Permission  of  Instructor 
required.  A  student  whose  grade  point  average 
in  Art  History  or  Studio  is  3.0  of  above  may 
petition  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year  for  permis- 
sion to  enter  this  course.  Does  NOT  meet  the 
distribution  requirement  in  the  School  of  Crea- 
tive Arts.  Does  NOT  satisfy  Creative  Arts  com- 
ponent of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 
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All  studio  courses  are  full  year  courses  begin- 
ning in  the  Fall  except  FA  lb  and  FA  1 15aR. 

FA  102  V/VII/VIII     W10-1 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Painting 

Mr.  Georges  Goldman-Schwartz  126 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  special  notes  and 
course  description.  Studio  fee:  $20.00  per 
semester. 

FA  103 
Life  Drawing 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  special  notes  and 

course  description.  Studio  fee:   $15.00  per 

semester. 

Sec.  1   Mr.  Markman 

XII/XIII/XIV  M2-5-Goldman-Schwartz  126 

Sec.  2  Ms.  Jencks 

V/VII/VIII     W10-1  Goldman-Schwartz  124 

Sec.  3  Ms.  Lichtman 

VI/IX    T10-1  Goldman-Schwartz  126 

Sec.  4  Ms.  Lichtman 

XV/XVII    T2-5         Goldman-Schwartz  126 

FA  104  XII/XIII/XIV     W2-5 

Advanced  Life  Drawing 

Mr.  Georges  Goldman-Schwartz  126 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  special  notes  and 
course  description.  Studio  fee:  $15.00  per 
semester. 

FA  108  V/VI/IX     Thl0-1 

Advanced  Painting 

Mr.  Georges  Goldman-Schwartz  126 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  special  notes  and 
course  description.  Studio  fee:  $20.00  per 
semester. 

FA  109  VI/IX     T10-1 

Advanced  Painting  in  the  Abstract  Mode 

Mr.  Campbell  Goldman-Schwartz  124 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  special  notes  and 
course  description.  Studio  fee:  $15.00  per 
semester. 

FA  111  VII/VIII     M  W  11-1 

Sculpture 

Mr.  Markman  Goldman-Schwartz  130 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  special  notes  and 
course  description.  Studio  fee:  $40.00  per 
semester. 

FA  112  XIII/XIV     WTh3-5 

Advanced  Sculpture 

Ms.  Jencks  Goldman-Schwartz  130 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  special  notes  and 
course  description.  Studio  fee:  $40.00  per 
semester. 


FA  113  XI/XII/XIII/XIV     WTh2-5 

Advanced  Sculpture:  Project 

Ms.  Jencks  Goldman-Schwartz  130 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  special  notes  and 
course  description.  Studio  fee:  $40.00  per 
semester. 

FAllSaR  V/VII/VIII    W10-1 

Workshop  in  Printmaking:  Intaglio 

Ms.  Lichtman  Goldman-Schwartz  121 

Prerequisites:  FA  1  or  FA  103  and  consent  of 
Instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  20.  Signature 
of  Instructor  required  on  course  enrollment 
card.  Does  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in 
the  School  of  Creative  Arts.  Does  satisfy  Crea- 
tive Arts  component  of  the  University  Studies 
curriculum.  Lab/  Studio  Materials  fee:  $30.00 
per  semester. 
A  one  semester  intensive  workshop  for  stu- 
dents wishing  to  explore  issues  of  drawing  and 
image  making  through  the  techniques  of  etch- 
ing and  aquatint. 

ART  HISTORY 

FA  161b  IV     T  Th  9  F10 

Eighteenth  Century  Art 

Ms.  Nissman  Goldman-Schwartz  115 

Prerequisites:  Either  FA  10,  FA  20b,  FA  36a  or 
FA  160a.  Enrollment  limited  to  25.  Signature  of 
Instructor  required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Does  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the 
School  of  Creative  Arts.  Does  satisfy  Creative 
Arts  component  of  the  University  Studies  curricu- 
lum. 
The  Age  of  Splendor:   European  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture  from  the  Rococo 
to  the  Revolution. 

*FA  162b 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Century 
European  Architecture 

Staff 

♦FA  171b 
Twentieth  Century  Painting  and  Sculpture 

Staff 

FA  172b  Consult  Instructor 

Problems  in  Contemporary  Art 

Mr.  Belz 

Prerequisites:  FA  1 70b  or  FA  171b  or  consent  of 
Instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  12.  Signature 
of  Instructor  required  on  course  enrollment 
card.  Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution  require- 
ment in  the  School  of  Creative  Arts.  Does  NOT 
satisfy  Creative  Arts  component  of  the  Univer- 
sity Studies  curriculum. 
A  study  of  trends  in  contemporary  art  and  art 
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criticism  with  particular  emphasis  on  Ameri- 
can painting  and  sculpture.  The  course  will 
focus  upon  works  of  art  in  the  permanent  col- 
lection of  the  Rose  Art  Museum. 

FA  174b  V     M  W  Th  10 

Symbolism  &  Post-Impressionism:  1880-1910 

Ms.  Scott  Pollack  1 

Prerequisites:  Either  FA  10,  FA  20b  or  FA  70a. 
Enrollment  limited  to  35.   Signature  of  the 
Instructor  required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in 
the  School  of  Creative  Arts.  Does  NOT  satisfy 
Creative  Arts  component  of  the  University  Stu- 
dies curriculum. 
The  course  curriculum  will  cover: 
Post-Impressionist  artists,  Seurat,  Cezanne, 
Van  Gogh,  and  Gauguin,  and  more  broadly, 
Symbolist  trends,  Expressionism  and  art  nou- 
veau  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century.  These 
trends  will  be  followed  through  chronologi- 
cally to  the  early  20th  century  in  the  art  of 
Matisse  and  the  Fauves  and  in  the  first  wave  of 
German  Expressionism. 

FA  175b  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

Nonfiction  Film  and  the  Aesthetics  of  Realism 

Ms.  Scott  Pollack  1 

Enrollment  limited  to  35.  Signature  of  Instruc- 
tor required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Does 
NOT  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the 
School  of  Creative  Arts.   Does  NOT  satisfy 
Creative  Arts  component  of  the  University  Stu- 
dies Curriculum.  Does  NOT  meet  the  concen- 
tration requirement  in  Fine  Arts.  Studio  fee: 
$10.00  per  student. 
The  course  will  address  the  problem  of  aesthet- 
ics of  realism  in  nonfiction  film.  The  history  of 
painting  as  a  basis  for  understanding  art's  per- 
petual attempt  to  distill  the  essence  of  reality 
and  thus  to  present  its  re-shaping  as  art;  and 
will  approach  cinema  as  art,  as  a  development 
of  the  visual  arts  in  the  20th  century. 

*FA  178b 
Chinese  Figurative  Art 

Mr.  Maeda 

♦FA  179b 
Chinese  Landscape  Painting 

Mr.  Maeda 

FA  181b  VI     T10  Th  F  11 

Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Japan 

Mr.  Maeda  Goldman-Schwartz  1 15 

Enrollment  limited  to  30.  Signature  of  Instruc- 
tor required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Does 
meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the  School 
of  Creative  Arts.  Does  satisfy  Creative  Arts 
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component  of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 
Emphasis  on  the  history  of  sculpture  and 
painting. 

*FA  182b 
Introduction  to  the  Art  of  China  II 

Mr.  Maeda 

FA  184aR  TBA 

Advanced  Studies  in  Oriental  Art 

Mr.  Maeda 

Enrollment  limited  to  12.  Signature  of  Instruc- 
tor required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Does 
meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the  School 
of  Creative  Arts.  Does  satisfy  Creative  Arts 
component  of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 
Studies  in  Chinese  painting. 

♦FA  193b 
Advanced  Studies  in  Ancient  Art 

Ms.  Loeffler 

FA  194b  TBA 

Advanced  Studies  in  American  Art 

Mr.  Bernstein 

Prerequisites:  FA  121,  FA  122  or  permission  of 
Instructor.  Enrollment  limited  to  12.  Signature 
of  Instructor  required  on  course  enrollment 
card.  Does  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in 
the  School  of  Creative  Arts.  Does  satisfy  Crea- 
tive Arts  component  of  the  University  Studies 
curriculum. 

♦FA  197b 
Methods  and  Approaches  in  the  History  of  Art 

Staff 

FA  198b  Consult  Instructor 

Introduction  to  Museum  Methods  and 
Procedures:  Art  Education  and  the  University 
Museum 

Ms.  Loeffler 

Prerequisites:  FA  10  and  permission  of  Instruc- 
tor. Enrollment  limited  to  10.  Signature  of 
Instructor  required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in 
the  School  of  Creative  Arts.  Does  NOT  satisfy 
Creative  Arts  component  of  the  University  Stu- 
dies curriculum. 
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FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

For  Faculty  listing  and  Concentration  Requirments  please  see  Fall  Term  Departmental  listing. 


FREN  12b 
Elementary  French 

Prerequisites:  FREN  11  or  the  equivalent.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  18. 
Continuation  of  FR EN  1 1 .  See  Fall  Term  list- 
ing for  course  description. 
Sec.  1  Mr.  Joseph  and  Staff 
III/  IV     M  T  W  Th  9  F  9,  10     Shiffman  123 
Sec.  2  Messrs.  Iandoli  and  Staff 
VIII/XI     M  W  12  TF1  ThF2    Shiffman  123 

FREN  13aR 
Intermediate  French 

Prerequisites:  FREN  12  or  the  equivalent.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  18. 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  course  description. 

Sec.  1   Mr.  Rousseau 

V  MWThlO  Shiffman  122 
Sec.  2  Ms.  Boulton 

VI  TlOThFll  Shiffman  123 
Sec.  3  Ms.  Marx-Scouras 

X     M  W  Th  1  Shiffman  123 

Sec.  4  Mr.  RovercTi 

VII  MW11F12  Shiffman  123 
Sec.  5  Mr.  Rousseau 

XII     M  W  2  3rd  hr  TBA      Shiffman  123 

FREN  14b 
Advanced  French 

Prerequisites:  FREN  13  or  the  equivalent.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  18. 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  course  description. 

Literary  track  —  Sections  4  and  5.  Cultural 

track  —  Sections  1,  2,  3,  and  6. 

Sec.  1  (C)  Mr.  Harth 

XII/XIII     MW  2-3:30  Shiffman  120 

Sec.  2  (C)  Mr.  Kaplan 

VI     TlOThFll  Ohn-Sangll2 

Sec.  3  (C)  Mr.  RovercTi 

VIII  M  W  12  Fl  Shiffman  122 
Sec.  4  (L)  Mr.  Iandoli 

IV     TTh9F10  Shiffman  120 

Sec.  5  (L)  Mr.  Wander 

III     M  W  F  9  Shiffman  122 

Sec.  6  (C)  Mr.  Rousseau 

X     M  W  Th  1  Shiffman  122 

FREN  98b  Consult  Advisor 

Independent  Study 

Staff 

Prerequisites:  May  be  taken  only  with  permis- 
sion of  the  advisor  to  concentrators  and  the 
Chair  of  the  department.  Signature  of  Instructor 
required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Reading  and  reports  under  faculty  supervision. 


EULIT  99  Consult  Instructor 

Senior  Honors  Thesis 

Mr.  Lansing 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

See  EULIT  99,  Fall  Term,  for  special  notes 

and  course  description. 

FREN  103aR  HI     M  W  F  9 

French  Conversation  and  Composition 

Mr.  RovercTi  Shiffman  216 

Prerequisites:  FREN  14,  or  permission  of  Instruc- 
tor. Does  NOT  meet  the  foreign  language  require- 
ment. 
An  intensive  course  in  speaking  French. 

FREN  109b  XII     MW2  Th3 

Contemporary  French  Civilization 

Ms.  Marx-Scouras  Golding  101 

Prerequisites:  FREN  14  or  permission  of  Instruc- 
tor. Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution  require- 
ment in  the  School  of  Humanities.  Does  NOT 
meet  the  concentration  requirement  in  French. 
A  course  for  students  who  seek  to  acquire  a 
working  knowledge  of  social,  economic,  polit- 
ical and  cultural  issues  of  contemporary 
France,  and  develop  fluency  in  French.  Also 
of  interest  to  students  contmplating  study 
abroad,  as  well  as  careers  in  international  bus- 
iness, government  and  law.  Readings:  press 
articles,  essays  by  Barthes,  de  Beauvoir,  Sar- 
tre, and  others;  films,  slides,  tapes  of  radio 
broadcasts,  political  speeches,  interviews, 
songs. 

FREN  119aR  IV     T  Th  9  F10 

French  Romanticism 

Mr.  Kaplan  Shiffman  122 

Prerequisites:  FREN  14  or  permission  of  Instruc- 
tor. 
The  Romantic  revolution  dominated  France 
during  France  during  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  We  shall  study  Victor  Hugo's 
central  contributions  and  principal  works  of 
fiction,  poetry  and  drama  by  Balzac,  Lamar- 
tine,  Vigny,  Musset.  Selections  from  Baude- 
laire will  exemplify  the  breakdown  of  French 
Romanticism. 
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FREN  123b  XI     Tl  Th  F  2 

The  Feminine  Tradition  in  French  Literature 

Ms.  Boulton  Golding  102 

Prerequisites:  FREN  14  or  permission  of  Instruc- 
tor. 
By  studying  a  series  of  texts  by  women  writers, 
the  course  will  examine  the  evolution  of  the 
position  of  woman  writer  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  twentieth  century.  Among  the 
problems  to  be  considered:  how  women  per- 
ceive themselves,  their  view  of  the  relation- 
ships between  the  sexes,  the  influence  of  social 
conditions,  the  transformation  of  literary  con- 
ventions by  women.  Conducted  in  French. 

FREN  140b  VIII     M  W  12  Fl 

Twentieth  Century  French  Theater 

Mr.  Wander  Golding  102 

Prerequisites:  FREN  14  or  permission  of  Instruc- 
tor 
A  study  of  twentieth  century  theater  in  France, 


with  some  reference  to  trends  outside  of 
France.  Authors  studied  will  be  chosen  from 
among  the  following:  Jarry,  Giraudoux, 
Claudel,  Sartre,  Camus,  Beckett,  Anouilh, 
Genet. 

*FREN  150b 
Modern  French  Poetry 

Staff 

*#FREN  180b 
Modern  French  Critical  Thought 

Staff 


GERMANIC  AND  SLAVIC  LANGUAGES 

For  Faculty  listing  please  see  Fall  Term  Departmental  listing.  For  concentration  requirements,  see  Fall 
Term  listings  for  German  and  Russian.  For  course  offerings,  see  German  and  Russian. 

GERMANIC  LANGUAGE  LITERATURE 


GER  llaR  V/VI     M  T  W  Th  10  Th  F  11 

Beginning  German 

Mr.  Hofmeister  and  Staff  Shiffman  125 

Enrollment  limited  to  18. 
This  course  is  intended  for  students  with  little 
or  no  previous  knowledge  of  Gergian.  Empha- 
sis will  be  placed  on  comprehending,  reading, 
writing,  and  conversing  in  German.  Five  class 
hours  per  week,  plus  one  hour  in  the  language 
laboratory  developing  aural-oral  skills. 

GER  12b  III/IV     M-F9  F10 

Continuing  German 

Mr.  Hofmeister  and  Staff  Shiffman  125 

Prerequisites:  GER  11  or  the  equivalent.  Enrol- 
lment limited  to  18. 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  notes  and  course 

description. 

GER  13aR  VI     T10  Th  Fll 

Intermediate  German  Lab:  T9 

Staff  OHn-Sangll6 

Prerequisite:  GER  12  or  the  equivalent.  Enrol- 
lment limited  to  18. 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  notes  and  course 

description. 


GER  14b  V     M  W  Th  10 

Advanced  German  Lab:  Th9 

Mr.  Frey  Shiffman  120 

Prerequisites:  GER  13  or  the  equivalent.  Enrol- 
lment limited  to  18. 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  notes  and  course 

description. 

GER  98b  Consult  Advisor 

Independent  Study 

Staff 

May  be  taken  only  with  the  permission  of  the 
advisor  to  concentrators.  Signature  of  Instruc- 
tor required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Readings  and  reports  under  faculty  super- 
vision. 

EULIT  99  Consult  Instructor 

Senior  Honors  Thesis 

Mr.  Lansing 
See  EULIT  99,  Fall  Term,  for  special  notes 
and  course  description. 
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GER  106aR  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

Advanced  Composition  and  Style 

Mr.  Frey  Shiffman  125 

Exercises  and  essays,  ranging  from  simple  let- 
ters, stories  and  dialogs  to  more  complex  ana- 
lyses and  argumentations,  will  improve  per- 
sonal writing  style.  Stylistic  sensitivity  and 
analytical  abilities  will  be  enhanced  through 
the  careful  study  of  contemporary  short  sto- 
ries, films,  advertisements,  and,  of  course, 
samples  from  the  great  masters:  Lessing,  Heine, 
Nietzsche,  Mann,  Kafka,  Grass. 

GER  130b  IX     Tll-1  Thl2 

German  Romanticism 

Mr.  Hofmeister  Shiffman  125 

Prerequisites:  GER  14  of  the  equivalent. 
The  course  studies  literary  and  theorectical 
works  of  the  Romantic  movement  and  exam- 
ines concurrent  attitudes  toward  the  German 
past,  religion,  philosophy,  art,  music  and 
science.  Lectures  and  readings  in  German. 

#GER  150aR  W2-5 

(JCS  150aR) 

The  Jewish  Contribution  to  German  Literature 

Mr.  Zohn  Shiffman  125 

This  course  will  examine  the  literary  harvest  of 
the  German-Jewish  symbiosis  from  the  Min- 
nesinger Sasskind  von  Trimberg  to  Nelly 


Sachs,  the  poetess  of  the  Holocaust,  concern- 
ing itself  with  those  Jewish  writers  in  or  from 
Germany  (Heine,  Wasserman,  Laker-Schaler), 
Austria  (Beer-Hofman,  Schnitzler,  S.  Zweig), 
and  Czechoslovakia  (Kafka,  Brod,  Werfel) 
whose  writings  reflect  Jewish  themes  or  were 
shaped  by  the  creative  tension  between  the 
writers' Jewishness  and  the  culture  of  German- 
speaking  countries. 

*GER  160b 
German  Drama  and  Poetry  from  Naturalism  to 
the  Second  World  War 

Staff 

*#GER  190b 
Vienna  at  the  Turn  of  the  Century 

Mr.  Zohn 

*#GER  195b 
The  Culture  of  the  Weimar  Republic 

Mr.  Zohn 

GREEK 

See  Classical  and  Oriental  Studies 

HEBREW 

See  Near  Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies 

HIATT  INSTITUTE  IN  ISRAEL 

See  Fall  Term  listings  for  information 


HISTORY 

For  Faculty  listing  and  Concentration  Requirements  please  see  Fall  Term  Departmental  listing.  For 
additional  courses  in  History,  see  University  Studies  in  History  course  offering  (UHIST). 


*HIST  21b 

A  Survey  of  Renaissance  and  Reformation 
Europe,  1350-1550 

Mr.  Cohn 

♦HIST  23b 
Modernity  and  Its  Critics 

Mr.  Schneider 

HIST  51b  V     M  W  Th  10 

History  of  the  United  States:  1865  to  the  Present 

Mr.  Keyssar  Olin-Sang201 

An  introduction  to  American  social,  economic, 
and  political  history  since  the  Civil  War.  The 
course  will  focus  on  selected  topics,  including 
the  following:  industrial  growth,  urbaniza- 
tion, changes  in  social  structure,  the  Populist 
revolt,  Progressive  reform,  the  Depression  of 
the  1930's,  and  foreign  affairs. 

HIST  71b  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

Latin  American  History,  1890  to  Present 

Mr.  Vanger  Olin-Sang  124 

Twentieth  Century  Latin  America:  the  emer- 
gence of  mass  politics  and  revolutionary  move- 


ments; the  impact  of  the  Great  Depression  and 
World  War  II:  socialist  revolutions,  milita- 
rism, and  electoral  democracy.  The  course  will 
concentrate  on  Argentina,  Brazil,  Mexico, 
Castro's  Cuba  and  contemporary  Central 
America. 

HIST  80b  VI     T10  Thll  3rd  hr  TBA 

East  Asia  in  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries 

Mr.  Schrecker  Lown  2 

The  civilization  of  East  Asia  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  impact  of  the 
West,  the  contrasting  responses  of  China  and 
Japan  to  the  confrontation,  and  the  develop- 
ment and  nature  of  their  present  societies. 

HIST  98b  Consult  Instructor 

Readings  in  History 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card.  This  course  does  NOT  meet  the  dis- 
tribution requirement  in  the  School  of  Social 
Science. 
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HIST  99  Consult  Instructor 

Senior  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card.  This  course  does  NOT  meet  the  dis- 
tribution requirement  in  the  School  of  Social 
Science.   Does  NOT  meet  the  concentration 
requirement  in  History. 
Seniors  who  are  candidates  for  degrees  with 
honors  in  History  are  required  to  register  for 
this  course  and,  under  the  direction  of  a 
member  of  the  faculty  prepare  an  honors  the- 
sis on  a  suitable  topics. 

HIST  110b  III     MWF9 

The  Civilization  of  the  High  and  Late  Middle 

Ages 

Mr.  Kapelle  Olin-Sang  2 1 2 

General  survey  of  medieval  history  and  culture 
(philosophy,  literature,  art,  music)  from  1 100. 
Western  Europe  with  emphasis  on  selected 
topics:  the  Crusades,  urbanization,  the  pap- 
acy, the  Renaissance  of  the  12th  century,  the 
universities,  the  Black  Death,  the  Great  Schism. 
Offered  in  cooperation  with  other  members  of 
the  Medieval  Studies  Program,  the  focus 
being  primarily  historical. 

♦HIST  112b 
The  Crusades  and  the  Expansion  of  Medieval 
Europe 

Mr.  Kapelle 

HIST  113aR  VII     M  W  11  F12 

English  Medieval  History 

Mr.  Kapelle  Olin-Sang  104 

General  survey  of  English  History  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Invasions  to  the  end  of  the 
Hundred  Years  War.  Topics  will  include  the 
social  evolution  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  Vik- 
ings, the  creation  of  the  Old  English  Kingdom, 
the  Norman  Conquest,  the  Angevin  Empire 
and  the  political  and  economic  evolution  of 
English  society. 

*HIST  115b 
Seminar  on  Medieval  Russia 

Staff 

♦HIST  123b 
The  Reformation 

Staff 

♦HIST  124aR 
Topics  in  English  Constitution  and  Legal 
History  (Seminar) 

Mr.  Black 


HIST  127b  VIII     W12  Fl  3rd  hr  TBA 

L'Ancien  Regime:  State  and  Society  in  Pre- 
Revolutionary  France 

Mr.  Schneider  Olin-Sang  104 

Seventeenth- and  Eighteenth-Century  France: 
Louis  XIV  and  Versailles,  Absolutism,  Classi- 
cism, Moliere,  and  the  struggle  for  European 
supremacy;  the  crisis  of  the  State  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  the  aristocratic  reaction,  the 
Enlightenment  and  the  philosophes'  attempt 
to  reform  the  regime,  the  causes  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  course  will  emphasize  the 
relationships  between  politics,  society  and 
culture. 

HIST130aR  VI     T10  Th  Fll 

The  French  Revolution 

Mr.  Black  Olin-Sang  212 

The  sources,  content,  and  results  of  the  French 
Revolution;  its  palce  in  the  broader  context  of 
the  democratic  revolution  of  the  West.  A  study 
of  the  events  and  analysis  of  the  elements 
involved. 

♦HIST  131b 
Topics  in  Modern  Social  History: 
Industrialization  and  Social  Change  in  Europe 

Ms.  Kelikian 

HIST  132b  VIII     M  W12  3rd  hr  TBA 

European  Thought  and  Culture  since  Darwin 

Mr.  Binion  Lown  2 

Main  themes,  modes,  and  moods  in  philo- 
sophy and  the  sciences,  literature  and  the  arts. 
From  mid-19th-century  scientism  and  realism 
to  mid-20th-century  existentialism. 

HIST  133b  W2-5 

Topics  in  19th  and  20th  Century  Intellectual 
History 

Mr.  Manuel  Olin-Sang  112 

A  seminar  centered  on  the  discussion  of  selected 
texts  from  Burke,  Fourier,  Saint-Simon,  Hegel, 
Marx,  Nietzsche,  James,  Sorel,  Freud,  Speng- 
ler,  and  Bernal. 

♦HIST  134b 

Nineteenth  Century  Europe:  Nationalism, 
Imperialism,  Socialism  (1870-1914) 

Mr.  Black 

HIST  135b  XI    Tl  Th  F  2 

The  Jews  of  Central  and  East  Central 
Europe,  1740-1939 

Mr.  Kieval  Olin-Sang  116 

A  social,  political,  and  intellectual  history  of 
the  Jews  in  the  German  States,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, partitioned  Poland,  and  the  successor 
states  of  the  20th  century.  Topics  include  mer- 
cantilism and  the  Court  Jew;  Enlightenment 
and  reform;  revolution  and  emancipation;  var- 
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ieties  of  nationalism  and  national  identifica- 
tion; the  limits  of  intergration  and  assimila- 
tion; the  Jewish  writer  in  Central  European 
society;  war,  reconstruction,  and  collapse. 

HIST  136b  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

(formerly  HIST  143b) 
Germany,  1849-1949 

Mr.  Freeze  Ohn-Sang212 

An  advanced  course  for  students  with  a  basic 
knowledge  of  modern  European  history  who 
wish  to  probe  more  deeply  and  study  in  detail 
the  process  of  German  unification  and  of  the 
destruction  of  Germany  unity  from  the  failure 
of  the  1848-49  revolution  in  Germany  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Republic  in  1949. 

HIST  138b  XI     Tl  Th2  3rd  hr  TBA 

Economy  and  Society  in  Europe,  1900  to  the 
Present 

Ms.  Kelikian  OUn-Sang212 

Changing  relations  between  state,  market,  and 
society  in  the  twentieth  century.  Topics  in  this 
comparative  history  survey  include  war  mobil- 
ization, popular  culture  and  mass  politics  dur- 
ing the  twenties,  the  political  economy  of 
authoritarianism,  and  the  organization  of 
consent  in  the  thirties. 

*HIST  140b 
The  Tudor  Revolution 

Staff 

♦HIST  142b 
Europe  and  the  Wider  World:  1920-Present, 
Part  II 

Staff 

♦HIST  147b 
Russia  Since  1861 

Mr.  Freeze 

*HIST  148b 
Seminar  on  Imperial  Russia 

Mr.  Freeze 

♦HIST  149b 
Culture  and  Thought  in  Imperial  Russia 
1830-1880 

Mr.  Freeze 

♦HIST  150b 
The  American  Revolution 

Staff 

♦HIST  151b 
Male  and  Female  in  the  American  Past 
(Proseminar) 

Staff 

♦HIST  152b 
Democracy  in  America:  Tocqueville  in  the  Age 
of  Jackson 

Staff 


♦HIST  154b 
The  History  of  Modern  America 

Staff 

HIST  156aR  X     M  W  Th  1 

American  Social  History:  1750-1860 

Mr.  Fischer  OHn-Sangll6 

This  is  not  a  traditional  narrative  history.  The 
course  is  topical  in  its  structure.  Attention  is 
given  to  demography,  economics,  stratifica- 
tion, politics,  association,  psychology,  sociali- 
zation, social  deviance,  race  relations,  age 
relations,  social  thought,  social  ethics,  and 
aesthetics. 

♦HIST  156b 
American  Society:  An  Analytical  History,  Civil 
War  to  the  Present 

Mr.  Fischer 

HIST  158b  XII/XIII     W2-4  3rdhrTBA 

The  United  States  in  the  1930s 

Mr.  Keyssar  Olin-Sang  212 

Prerequisites:  HIST 51b  or  the  equivalent. 
An  economic,  social,  political  and  cultural  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  from  the  stock 
market  crach  of  1929  until  World  War  II.  Top- 
ics to  be  studied  include:  the  economic  sources 
of  the  Depression,  the  impact  of  the  Depres- 
sion on  different  social  groups  and  classes;  the 
origins  and  developement  of  the  CIO;  the 
shifting  role  of  the  national  government;  and 
changes  in  American  foreign  policy.  The  course 
will  also  attempt  to  assess  the  degree  to  which 
the  decade  of  the  1930s  was  a  critical  turning 
point  in  American  history. 

HIST  161b  V     MWThlO 

The  American  Polity 

Mr.  Keller  Olin-Sang  124 

Party  politics,  the  legal  systems,  and  the  struc- 
ture of  government  as  a  social  institution.  Spe- 
cial attention  will  be  paid  to  the  social  and 
cultural  determinants  of  party  politics,  and  to 
the  relationship  of  public  policy  to  economic 
development. 

♦HIST  162b 
The  American  Political  Tradition  Since  the 
Civil  War 

Mr.  Kloppenberg 

♦HIST  164b 
(POL  115b) 
American  Constitutional  Law  and  Theory 

Staff 

HIST  169aR  VI     T  10  Th  F  11 

(AMSTD  102b) 

Patterns  of  American  Thought:  1865-Present 

Mr.  Cohen  Golding  110 

See  AMSTD  102b  for  course  description. 
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*HIST  173b 
The  World  and  Latin  America 

Staff 

HIST  180aR  XV     T2-4 

Modern  China  (Research  Seminar) 

Mr.  Schrecker  OHn-Sang212 

Signature  of  instructor  required  on  course  enrol- 
lment card. 

A  research  seminar  covering  the  decline  of 

Chinese  neocracy  and  the  socialist  revolution. 

Open  to  graduate  students  with  the  permission 

of  their  department  or  program. 

HIST  182b  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

Modern  Southeast  Asian  History 

Mr.  Steinberg  OHn-Sangll6 

This  course  examines  both  thematically  and 
by  country  the  past  two  hundred  years  of  Sou- 
theast Asian  history.  It  explores  questions  of 
nationalism  and  imperialism,  the  meaning  of 
economic  development,  the  character  of  mod- 
ernization, and  the  process  of  acculturation. 
Southeast  Asian  history  is,  by  its  very  nature, 
comparative  history;  the  course  explores  what 
is  common  to  the  region  and  what  is  unique  to 
each  of  the  societies  in  it. 

♦HIST  183b 
(NEJS  150b) 
The  Great  Powers  in  the  Middle  East 

Mr.  Wasserstein 

*HIST  184b 
(formerly  HIST  6aR) 
Doing  History 

Mr.  Demos 

*HIST  185b 
The  Coming  of  War  1931-1941 

Staff 

HIST  190b  TBA 

Research  in  American  Social  History 

Mr.  Fischer 

Prerequisite:  HIST  156  or  equivalent.  Signature 

of  Instructor  required  on  course  enrollment 

card. 
Advanced  coordinated  research  for  primary 
materials.  Students  will  engage  in  a  common 
project  in  American  social  history.  There  will 
be  no  readings. 


HISTORY 

♦HIST  193b 
The  United  States  and  Great  Britain: 
Comparative  Perspectives,  1830-1930 

Staff 

*HIST  194b 
Politics  and  Diplomacy  in  Europe,  1914-1945 

Mr.  Schuker 

HIST  198b  VII/VIII     MW  11-12:30 

Science  and  Technology  in  the  20th  Century 

Mr.  Schweber  Yalem  229 

Attempts  to  analyze  some  of  the  major  scien- 
tific advances  since  World  War  I  in  terms  of 
the  major  figures  and  movements  and  their 
relation  to  the  main  intellectual  currents.  The 
relation  of  science  to  technology,  to  social 
structure  and  to  political  institutions.  Com- 
parative study  of  development  of  science  and 
technology  in  U.S.,  Western  Europe  and 
U.S.S.R. 

*HIST  199b 
Utopian  Thought  and  Western  Culture 

Staff 

HIST  201b  XIV/XVI     M4-6 

(CHIST  201b) 

Colloquium  in  American  and  European  Com- 
parative History 

Mr.  Schneider  OHn-Sang212 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
An  introduction  to  the  major  issues  and 
methods  in  the  social  history  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States  during  the  early  modern  and 
modern  periods. 


"Not  to  be  offered  in  the  Spring  Term  of  1983 
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HISTORY  OF  WESTERN  THOUGHT 


HISTORY  OF  IDEAS 

See  Philosophy  and  History  of  Ideas. 

HISTORY  OF  WESTERN  THOUGHT 

For  Faculty  listing  and  Concentration  Requirements  please  see  Fall  Term  Program  listing. 

HIWTH  20b  M2-5 

Sophomore  Pro-Seminar 

Mr.  Hulliung  and  Staff  Rabb  332 

Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution  requirements 

in  any  school. 
The  seminar  will  train  the  student  in  the  read- 
ing of  texts.  It  will  be  taught  by  the  faculty  of 
the  Concentration. 

HUMANITIES 


HIWTH  30c 
Junior-Senior  Colloquium 

Mr.  Schweber  and  Staff 

HIWTH  99 
Senior  Research 

Staff 


W4-6 


01in-Sangll6 


HUM4aR  VI    T10  Th  F  11 

(AMSTD  8aR,  ENG  6aR) 
American  Literature  from  1832-1900 

Mr.  Swiggart  Shiffman216 

See  ENG  6aR  for  course  description. 

*HUM  4b 

(AMSTD  9aR,  ENG  7aR) 
American  Literature  from  1900-1965 

Staff 


HUM  6b  V     M  W  Th  10 

(NEJS  96b) 

Leading  Ideas  and  Motifs  in  Biblical 
Literature  II 

Mr.  Fishbane  Lown201 

See  NEJS  96b  for  course  description. 

♦HUM  125aR 
(ENG  142b,  THA  170b) 
Medieval  Drama 

Staff 


ITALIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

For  Faculty  listing  and  Concentration  Requirements  please  see  Fall  Term  Departmental  listing. 


ITAL  12b  V/VI     M  T  W  10  Thl0,ll  Fll 

Elementary  Italian 

Ms.  Marx-Scouras  &  Mr.  Iandoli  Rabb  331 -A 
Prerequisites:  ITAL  11  or  the  equivalent.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  20. 
Continuation  of  presentation  of  basic  gram- 
mar through  midterm,  development  of  speak- 
ing and  writing  skills,  presentation  of  intro- 
ductory short  readings,  and  expansion  of 
vocabulary.  Five  class  hours  per  week,  plus 
one  hour  of  language  laboratory. 


ITAL  14b  X     M  W  Th  1 

Advanced  Italian 

Mr.  Lansing  Shiffman  120 

Prerequisites:  ITAL  13  or  the  equivalent.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  23. 
Close  study  and  analysis  of  representative 
works  of  Italian  literature  (including  Svevo, 
Moravia,  Goldoni,  Leopardi,  Petrarca,  Piran- 
dello) and  culture  (art,  cinema,  history,  music, 
politics,  etc.).  Three  class  hours  per  week. 

ITAL  98b  Consult  Instructor 

Independent  Study 

Staff 

May  be  taken  only  with  the  permission  of  the 
Instructor  and  the  Chair  of  the  Department. 
Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
Reading  and  reports  under  faculty  supervision. 

♦ITAL  110b 
Modern  Italian  Literature 

Ms.  Marks-Scouras 
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♦Not  to  be  offered  in  the  Spring  Term  of  1983 


JEWISH  COMMUNAL  SERVICE 


JEWISH  COMMUNAL  SERVICE 

For  Faculity  listing  and  othe  information  please  see  Fall  Term  Departmental  listing. 


JCS  119b  T2-4 

Curriculum/  Philosophy  of  Jewish  Education 

Staff  Lown  202 

Some  of  the  theoretical  constructs  of  curricu- 
lum building,  design,  and  types  of  curricula 
which  exist  will  be  studied  and  applied  to  the 
broad  field  of  Jewish  education.  Students  will 
be  required  to  produce  a  practical  curriculum 
as  an  exercise  in  application  and  synthesis. 

JCS  120b  IX     T  11-1  Thl2 

(NEJS  120b) 

Intermediate  Talmud  Lown  103 

Mr.  Kimelman 

Prerequisites:  Hebrew  101 
A  more  intensive  study  of  selected  portions  of 
Treatise  Sanhedrin  not  dealt  with  in  NEJS/  JCS 
53a.  Greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
understanding  of  the  classical  commentaries. 
Students  will  be  expected  to  develop  the  abil- 
ity to  work  through  a  section  of  the  text  on 
their  own.  The  analysis  will  deal  with  the  issue 
of  voluntary  and  compulsory  arbitration,  and 
the  binding  nature  of  gambling  agreements. 

JCS  126b  XII/XIII     W2-4 

(NEJS  126b) 

Agadic  Literature:  Avot  De  Rabbi  Natan 

Mr.  Kimelman  Lown  302 

Prerequisites:  HEBREW  13  or  its  equivalent. 

Does  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the 

School  of  Humanities. 
A  study  of  the  "talmudic"  commentary  to 
Mishnah  Avot  which  alone  of  the  Mishnaic 
tractates  deals  exclusively  with  agadah.  The 
class  will  focus  primarily  on  literary  and  his- 
torical questions. 

*JCS  127b 
(NEJS  127b) 
The  Jewish  Liturgy 

Mr.  Kimelman 


JCS  150aR  W2-5 

(German  150aR) 

The  Jewish  Contribution  in  German  Literature 

Mr.  Zohn  Shiffman  125 

This  course  will  examine  the  literary  harvest  of 
the  German-Jewish  symbiosis  from  the  Min- 
nesinger Susskind  von  Trimberg  to  Nelly 
Sachs,  the  poetess  of  the  Holocaust,  concern- 
ing itself  with  those  Jewish  writers  in  or  from 
Germany  (Heine,  Wasserman,  Lasker-Schu- 
ler),  Austria  (Beer-Horrman,  Schnitzler,  S. 
Zweig),  and  Czechoslovakia  (Kafka,  Brod, 
Werfel)  whose  writings  reflect  Jewish  themes 
or  were  shaped  by  the  creative  tension  between 
the  writer's  Jewishness  and  the  culture  of 
German-speaking  countries. 

JCS  159b  Th  11-1 

Administration  in  Jewish  Education 

Staff  Lown  202 

This  seminar  will  concentrate  on  the  settings  in 
which  Jewish  education  takes  place.  A  variety 
of  different  models  will  be  posited  and  studied, 
and  the  skills  necessary  for  practical  adminis- 
tration and  consultation  will  be  practiced. 

♦JCS  164b 

(NEJS  164b,  SOC  118b) 
The  Sociology  of  the  American  Jewish 
Community 

Mr.  Sklare 

JCS  169aR  IX     Tll-1  Thl2 

(NEJS  169aR) 

The  Destruction  of  European  Jewry 

Mr.  Jick  Olin-Sang  101 

See  NEJS  169aR  for  course  description. 

LATIN 

See  Classical  and  Oriental  Studies 


LATIN  AMERICAN  STUDIES 

For  Faculty  listing  and  Concentration  Requirements  please  see  Fall  Term  Departmental  listing. 


LAS  98b  Consult  Advisor 

Independent  Study 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card.  This  course  does  NOT  meet  the  dis- 
tribution requirement  in  the  School  of  Social 
Science. 


LAS  99  Consult  Instructor 

Senior  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card.  This  course  does  NOT  meet  the  dis- 
tribution requirements  in  the  School  of  Social 
Science. 


*Not  to  be  offered  in  the  Spring  Term  of  1983 
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LEGAL  STUDIES 


LEGAL  STUDIES  PROGRAM 

For  Faculty  listing  and  Program  Information  please  see  Fall  Term  Program  listing 


LEGAL  77b 

Legal  Fieldwork  or  Internship 

Staff 

Prerequisites:  LEGAL  10a  and  one  course  on 

Legal  Studies  list  of  departmental  electives. 

Internships  must  be  approved  by  Internship 

Director  prior  to  registration. 
A  supervised  internship  or  fieldwork  in  a  law- 
related  agency  or  other  legal  setting,  together 
with  seminar  meetings.  Students  will  have  to 
complete  a  written  project  approved  by  a 
faculty  member  in  Legal  Studies  or  in  the 
department  of  concentration.  Information  on 
placements,  applications  and  approvals  is 
available  at  Program  Office,  Brown  325. 

LEGAL  98b 

Readings  in  Legal  Studies 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card.  This  course  does  NOT  meet  the  dis- 
tribution requirement  in  the  School  of  Social 
Science. 

LEGAL  99 
Senior  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card.  This  course  does  NOT  meet  the  dis- 
tribution requirement  in  the  School  of  Social 
Science. 


LEGAL  102aR 

Topics  in  Law  and  Society 

Enrollment  limited.  Signature  of  Instructor 
required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Topics  will 
vary  from  semester  to  semester  and  the  course 
may  be  repeated  for  credit. 

LEGAL  102aR  Sec.  1  TBA 

(AMSTD  109b) 

Sex  Discrimination  and  the  Law 

Mr.  Touster 
The  law  functions  in  important  ways  in  deter- 
mining sex-based  roles  in  society  —  usually  by 
reflecting  and  reinforcing  discriminations  that 
society,  through  a  complex  of  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  forces,  has  created:  but 
sometimes  by  facilitating  change  through  con- 
stitutional, statutory  or  judicially  declared 
rights.  In  this  course  we  will  study  how  the  law 
functions  in  these  regards,  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  the  historical  development  of  women's 
rights  in  the  United  States  from  the  19th  cen- 
tury to  today. 

LEGAL  102aR  Sec.  2  Th3-5 

Science,  Technology  and  the  Law 

Mr.  Miller  Brown  218 

This  seminar  will  examine  the  legal,  institu- 
tional, economic,  social  and  ethical  issues 
relating  to  public  control  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. Current  legal  controversies  will  be 
considered  in  the  larger  context  of  the  public 
interest  in  the  place  and  direction  of  scientific 
research  and  technological  development.  The 
political  and  legal  roles  and  funding  policies  of 
a  variety  of  governmental  agencies  will  be 
explored. 
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♦Not  to  be  offered  in  the  Spring  Term  of  1983 


LINGUISTICS 


LINGUISTICS 

For  Faculty  listing  and  Concentration  Requirements  please  see  Fall  Term  Department  listing. 


♦LING  90b 
(ENG  8b) 
Grammar 

Ms.  Maling,  Grimshaw 

LING  98b 
Independent  Study 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card.  Does  NOT  meet  distribution  require- 
ment in  the  School  of  Social  Science. 

LING  99 
Senior  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  special  notes  and 

course  description. 

LING  lOOaR  XI     Tl  Th  F  2 

(PSYCH  24aR) 
Introduction  to  Linguistics 

Ms.  Yip  Shiffman  125 

Does  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the 
School  of  Social  Science. 
See  Fall  Term  listing  for  special  notes  and 
course  description.  Open  to  Freshmen. 

♦LING  112b 
Introduction  to  Historical  Linguistics 

Ms.  Maling 

LING  120b  IX     Tll-1  Thl2 

Syntactic  Theory 

Ms.  Maling  Golding  103 

Prerequisites:  LING  100a.  Does  meet  the  distribu- 
tion requirement  in  the  School  of  Social  Science. 
This  course  extends  the  syntactic  framework 
developed  in  the  introductory  course  through 
the  study  of  such  problems  as  the  complement 
system  and  constraints  on  transformations, 
with  emphasis  on  their  relevance  to  universal 
grammar. 

LING  130aR  VIII/X     M  W  12:30-2 

(PHIL  196aR) 

Semantics 

Mr.  Jackendoff  Brown  1 15 

Prerequisites:  LING  120b  strongly 

recommended. 
This  course  explores  the  semantic  structure  of 
language  in  terms  of  current  linguistic  theory. 
Topics  to  be  covered  include  the  nature  of 
semantic  representation,  functional  structure, 
presupposition,  and  reference. 


LINGMOaR  XV     T2-4  3rd  hr  TBA 

(ENG  198aR) 

History  of  the  English  Language 

Ms.  Maling  Golding  109 

An  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  English 
language  at  various  stages  in  its  development 
and  of  the  processes  of  linguistic  change  relat- 
ing these  stages.  No  knowledge  of  linguistics 
assumed. 

LING150b  VII/VIII     MW  11-12:30 

(PSYCH  23b) 

Introduction  to  Cognitive  Science 

Mr.  Jackendoff  Schwartz  3 

Does  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the 
School  of  Social  Science. 
The  idea  of  "mental  representation"  is  central 
to  cognitive  science,  and  this  course  explores 
this  idea  from  a  number  of  perspectives. 
Representations  evoked  during  visual  percep- 
tion, during  language  comprehension  and  pro- 
duction, during  musical  perception,  and  dur- 
ing reasoning  are  examined,  as  are  the  nature 
of  "concepts"  and  the  role  of  genetic  predispo- 
sition in  mental  representations.  The  methods 
of  cognitive  science  are  also  reviewed,  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  interdisciplinary  nature  of  the 
field. 

LING  173aR  V     M  W  Th  10 

(PSYCH  173aR) 

Psycholinguistics 

Staff  Sachar  130 

Prerequisites:  LING  100a  or  PSYCH  la 
An  introduction  to  modern  psycholinguistics 
with  an  emphasis  on  speech  comprehension 
and  production.  The  question  of  critical  peri- 
ods for  language  acquisition  and  biological 
specialization  for  language  behavior  in  man 
are  also  considered. 

♦LING  198b 
(PSYCH  198b) 
The  Language  of  Thought 

Staff 

LING  199b 

Directed  Research  in  Linguistics 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 


♦Not  to  be  offered  in  the  Spring  Term  of  1983 
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MATHEMATICS 


MATHEMATICS 

For  Faculty  listing  and  Concentration  Requirements  please  see  Fall  Term  Department  listing. 


MATHlaR  XI     Tl  Th  F  2 

Introduction  to  Mathematical  Concepts 

Mr.  Bongartz  Goldsmith  100 

This  course  aims  to  show  what  mathematics  is 
about.  Ideas  rather  then  techniques  are 
stressed.  The  choice  of  topics  varies  from  year 
to  year.  Upperclassmen  as  well  as  first  year 
students  are  invited  to  take  the  course. 

MATH  5aR 

Precalculus  Mathematics 

Signature  of  departmental  representative  re- 
quired on  course  enrollment  card.  See  Fall 
Term  listing  for  special  notes  and  course 
description. 
Sec.  1   Mr.  Palais 

VII/  M  W  1 1  F12  Goldsmith  100 

Sec.  2  Staff 
IV/T  Th  9  F10  Goldsmith  100 

MATH  8aR  IX     Tll-1  Thl2 

Introduction  to  Probability 

Mr.  Van  Moerbeke  Goldsmith  1 17 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 

MATH  lOaR 

Techniques  of  Calculus:  Differential  Calculus 

Signature  of  departmental  representative  re- 
quired on  course  enrollment  card. 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  special  notes  and 

course  description. 

Sec.  1   Mr.  Nicas  (Course  Coordinator) 

III/MWF9  Goldsmith  100 

Sec.  2  Staff 

VI/T10  Th  Fl  1  Goldsmith  100 

Sec.  3  Staff 

IV/T  Th  9  F10  Goldsmith  101 

Sec.  4  Staff 

V/MWTh  10  Goldsmith  100 

Sec.  5  Staff 

VII/MW11F12  Goldsmith  101 

MATH  10b 

Techniques  of  Calculus:  Integral  Calculus 

Signature  of  departmental  representative  re- 
quired on  course  enrollment  card. 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  special  notes  and 

course  description. 

Sec.  1   Mr.  M.  Adler 

VIII/M  W  12  Fl 

Sec.  2  Staff 

III/M  W  F9 

Sec.  3  Staff 

IV/TTh9  F10 

Sec.  4  Staff 

V/MWTh  10 


Goldsmith  100 


Goldsmith  101 


Goldsmith  226 


Goldsmith  1 16 


Sec.  5  Staff 
VI/TlOThFll 
Sec.  6  Staff 
VII/M  W  11  F12 
Sec.  7  Staff 
V/MWTh  10 
Sec.  8  Staff 
IV/TTh9F10 
Sec.  9  Staff 
III/M  WF9 
Sec.  10  Staff 
X/MWThl 


Goldsmith  226 
Goldsmith  317 
Goldsmith  317 
Goldsmith  317 
Goldsmith  116 
Goldsmith  100 


MATH  lib 

Introductory  Calculus:  Integral  Calculus 

Prerequisites:  MATH  I  la  or  placement  by 
examination.  Enrollment  limited  to  25. 
An  introduction  to  integral  calculus  for  stu- 
dents with  interest  in  mathematics  or  science. 
A  strong  mathematics  background  is  desirable 
but  no  knowledge  of  calculus  will  be  assumed. 
Sec.  1   Mr.  Mayer 

V/MWTh  10  Goldsmith  117 

Sec.  2  Mr.  Ran 
VII/  M  W  1 1  F12  Goldsmith  1 17 

MATH  15aR 

Applied  Linear  Algebra 

Prerequisites:  MA  TH5,  placement  by  examina- 
tion, or  any  MATH  course  numbered  10  or 
above. 
Matrices,  determinants,  linear  equations,  vec- 
tor spaces,  eigen-value  problems,  quadratic 
forms,  linear  programming.  Emphasis  on  tech- 
niques and  applications. 
Sec.  1   Mr.  Ran 

VIII/  M  W  12  Fl  Goldsmith  117 

Sec.  2  Staff 
III/M  WF9  Goldsmith  317 

MATH  17b 
(COSCI  20b) 
(formerly  MATH  29b) 
Discrete  Mathematics 

Prerequisites:  MA  TH  1 7a.  May  not  be  repeated 
for  credit  by  students  who  have  taken  MA  TH 
29b  in  previous  years. 

See  MATH  17a  for  course  description. 

Sec.  1   Mr.  Schwarz 

IV/TTh9F10  Goldsmith  117 

Sec.  2  Mr.  Palais 

III/M  WF9  Goldsmith  117 
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"Not  to  be  offered  in  the  Spring  Term  of  1983 


MATHEMATICS 


MATH  20aR  IV     T  Th  9  F10 

Techniques  of  Calculus:  Calculus  of  Several 
Variables 

Mr.  Harris  Goldsmith  1 16 

Prerequisites:  MA  TH  10  or  11. 
Vectors  and  vector  valued  functions,  parame- 
trized curves,  arc  length.  Partial  derivatives, 
maxima  and  minima,  Lagrange  multipliers, 
hypersurfaces,  tangents  and  normals.  Multi- 
ple integrals. 

♦MATH  21aR 
Intermediate  Calculus:  Linear  Algebra  and 
Calculus  of  Several  Variables,  Part  I 

Staff 

MATH  21b 

Intermediate  Calculus:  Linear  Algebra  and 

Calculus  of  Several  Variables,  Part  2 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  special  notes  and 

course  description. 

Sec.  1  Mr.  H.  Levine 

V/  M  W  Th  10  Goldsmith  226 

Sec.  2  Mr.  Indik 

VII/  M  W  1 1  F12  Goldsmith  226 

MATH  30b  VI     T10  Th  F  11 

Introduction  to  Alegbra,  Part  II 

Mr.  Buchweitz  Goldsmith  117 

Prerequisites:  MATH  30a  or  permission  of 
Instructor. 
An  introduction  to  the  basic  notions  of  mod- 
ern algebra,  with  particular  attention  to  devel- 
oping the  abstract  theory  of  linear  algebra. 

MATH  31aR  VIII     M  W  12  Fl 

Basic  Mathematical  Methods  for  Problems  in 
Physical  Sciences 

Staff  Goldsmith  101 

Prerequisites:  MA  TH  10  or  11  or  Permission  of 

Instructor.  MA  TH  31  may  not  be  taken  for 

credit  by  students  who  have  taken  MA  TH  20. 

Vector  calculus,  multiple  integrals,  extrenum 

problems,   ordinary  differential   equations, 

Fourier  series,  complex  numbers,  matrices, 

determinants. 

♦MATH  32aR 
Differential  Geometry 

Staff 

MATH  35b  X     M  W  Th  1 

Advanced  Calculus,  Part  II 

Mr.  Mayer  Goldsmith  117 

Prerequisites:  MATH  35a  or  permission  of 
Instructor. 
Vector  fields  and  differential  forms,  line  and 
surface  integrals.  Elementary  notions  of  func- 
tion spaces  and  differential  equations.  Fourier 
series  and  integrals:  application  to  boundary 
value  problems. 


♦MATH  36aR 
Probability  and  Statistics,  Part  2 

Staff 

MATH  37aR  VI     T10  Th  F  11 

Differential  Equations 

Mr.  Monsky  Goldsmith  116 

Prerequisites:  MA  TH  21  or  22. 
The  Partial  Differential  Equations  of  mathe- 
matical physics.  Classification  of  PDE  (into 
parabolic,  elliptic,  hyperbolic).  Solutions  of 
constant  coefficient  PDE  by  Fourier  methods. 
Solution  of  PDE  by  separation  of  variables. 
Boundary  value  problems  of  the  Laplace 
equation.  The  Cauchy  problem  and  the  wave 
equation.  Green's  function  methods.  Special 
functions. 

MATH  40b  VII     M  W  11  F12 

Introduction  to  Real  Analysis,  Part  II 

Mr.  Nicas  Goldsmith  116 

Prerequisites:  MATH  40a  or  permission  of 

Instructor. 

Metric  space  topology,  rigorous  theoretical 

treatment  of  continuity,  derivative,  Riemann 

and  Lebesgue  integral. 

♦MATH  42aR 
Algebraic  Geometry 

Staff 

MATH  45aR  III     MWF9 

Introduction  to  Complex  Analysis 

Mr.  Matsusaka  Goldsmith  226 

Prerequisites:  MA  TH  21  or  22. 
An  introduction  to  functions  of  a  complex 
variable.  Topics  covered  are:  analytic  func- 
tions, line  integrals,  power  series,  residues, 
conformal  mappings. 

MATH  101b  TBA 

Algebra  I 

Mr.  Regev  TBA 

Organizational  meeting  to  be  held  first  week  of 
classes. 
Groups,  rings,  modules,  Galois  Theory,  affine 
rings,  and  rings  of  algebraic  numbers.  Multili- 
near algebra.  The  Wedderburn  Theorems. 
Other  topics  as  time  permits. 

*MATH  105aR 
(PHIL  121b) 
Foundations  of  Mathematics 

Staff 

MATH  110b  TBA 

Geometric  Analysis,  Part  II 

Mr.  Harris  TBA 

Organizational  meeting  to  be  held  first  week  of 
classes. 
Manifolds,  tangent  vectors  and  vector  fields, 
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Sard's  Theorem  and  the  embedding  theorems. 
Basic  properties  of  Lie  groups.  Riemannian 
structures  and  convex  neighborhoods.  Differ- 
ential forms  and  DeRham's  Theorem.  Other 
topics  as  time  permits. 

MATH  111b  TBA 

Analysis  I,  Part  II 

Mr.  M.  Adler 
Measure  and  integration.  Hilbert  and  Banach 
spaces.  The  Cauchy  integral  theorem,  the  cal- 
culus of  residues,  and  the  maximum  modules 
principle.  Conformal  mappings.  Other  topics 
as  time  permits. 

MATH  121b  TBA 

Topology  I,  Part  II 

Staff  TBA 

Organizational  meeting  to  be  held  first  week  of 
classes. 
Point  set  topology,  fundamental  group,  cover- 


ing spaces.  Simplified  complexes,  homology 
and  cohomology  theory  with  applications. 
Manifolds  and  orientation  cup  and  cap  pro- 
ducts. Poincare  duality.  Other  topics  as  time 
permits. 

MATH  125b  X     MWThl 

(PHIL  126b,  COSCI  89b) 
Mathematical  Logic 

Mr.  Berger  Golding  101 

See  PHIL  126b  for  course  description. 


MEDIEVAL  STUDIES  PROGRAM 

For  Faculty  listing  and  Program  Information  please  see  Fall  Term  material. 

MUSIC 

For  Faculty  listing  and  Concentration  Requirements  please  see  Fall  Term  Departmental  listing. 


♦MUSIC  lb 
Introduction  to  Non-Western  Musics 

Staff 

MUSIC  5b  XV     T2-4  3rd  hr  TBA 

Fundamentals  of  Music,  Part  II 

Mr.  Planchart  Recital  Hall 

Basic  musicianship  including  elementary 
harmony  and  counterpoint. 

MUSIC  31b  VII/VIII     MW  11-12:30 

(AAAS  105b) 

The  Music  of  Black  Americans 

Ms.  Hillmon  Recital  Hall 

Does  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  component  of  the 
University  Studies  curriculum. 

See  AAAS  105b  for  special  notes  and  course 

description. 

♦MUSIC  32b 
(NEJS  9b) 
Anthology  of  Jewish  Song 

Mr.  Braun 

♦MUSIC  35aR 
The  Literature  of  Chamber  Music:  Romantic 
and  Modern 

Staff 

♦MUSIC  37b 
The  Symphony 

Staff 


MUSIC  42aR  XI     Tl  Th  F  2 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Mr.  Chafe  Slosberg212 

Prerequisite:  MUSIC  la  or  permission  of 
Instructor. 
A  survey  of  the  life  and  a  study  of  representa- 
tive works. 

♦MUSIC  48aR 
Brahms  and  Mahler 

Staff 

♦MUSIC  57b 
Structuralism  and  Semiotics 

Staff 

MUSIC  59b  TBA 

Freshman  Tutorial  in  Repertory  and  Analysis 

Mr.  Child 

Students  should  be  taking  MUSIC  61  concur- 
rently except  by  permission  of  Instructor. 
The  course  is  intended  to  offer  freshmen  who 
are  prospective  music  concentrators  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with  a  number  of 
representative  masterpieces  of  the  Western 
musical  tradition.  Technical  issues  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  an  appropriate  level. 
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MUSIC  61 
Theory  I 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  special  notes  and 

course  description. 

Group  A  Mr.  Anderson 

VII/VIII     MW  11-12:30  Slosberg227 

Group  B  Mr.  Nowacki 

XII/XIII     MW  2-3:30  Slosberg227 

MUSIC  62c  X     MWThl 

Theory  Lab  I 

Staff  TBA 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 

MUSIC  96c  Consult  Advisor 

Lessons  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Performance 

Staff 
See  Fall  Term  listing  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 

MUSIC  97c  Consult  Advisor 

Directed  Independent  Study 

Staff 
See  Fall  Term  listings  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 

MUSIC  98b  Consult  Instructor 

Readings  in  Music  History  and  Theory 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card.  Open  to  qualified  undergraduates. 

MUSIC  99 
Senior  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card.  A  student  whose  grade  point  average 
in  music  is  3.0  or  above  may  petition  at  the  end 
of  the  junior  year  for  permission  to  enter  this 
course. 
Independent  study  under  faculty  supervision. 

♦MUSIC  101b 
History  of  Baroque  and  Pre-Classical  Music 

Staff 

MUSIC  102aR  V     M  W  Th  10 

History  of  Classical  and  Romantic  Music 

Mr.  Titcomb  Slosberg  2 1 1 

Prerequisites:  MUSIC  61.  MUSIC  101  and  102 
are  offered  in  alternating  years.  They  will  nor- 
mally be  taken  in  the  sophomore  and  junior 
years. 
The  course  will  consider  the  major  forms  of 
the  classical  style,  as  exemplified  in  the  works 
of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  The  nature 
of  musical  Romanticism  will  be  discussed  in 
connection  with  such  topics  as  the  German 
Lied,  nationalism,  program  music,  and  opera. 
Works  of  Schubert,  Schumann,  Verdi,  Wagner, 
and  others  will  be  examined. 


MUSIC  134c  TBA 

Studies  in  the  Analysis  and  Performance  of 
Chamber  Music 
TBA 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 

MUSIC  162  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

Theory  II 

Mr.  Pope  Slosberg  234 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 

MUSIC  163c  X     M  W  Th  1 

Theory  Lab  II 

Staff  TBA 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 

MUSIC  164  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

Theory  III 

Mr.  Boykan  Slosberg  21 1 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 

MUSIC  165c  III     M  W  F9 

Theory  Lab  III 

Staff  Slosberg  211 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 

♦MUSIC  194b 
Problems  in  Cultural  Historiography 

Staff 

MUSIC  B  TBA 

Basic  Piano 

Staff 

No  fee.  No  credit. 

Instruction  for  concentrators  deficient  at  the 

keyboard. 

MUSIC  C  M  W  4-6 

Chorus 

Mr.  Olesen  Recital  Hall 

The  Brandeis  University  Chorus  is  open  to  all 
undergraduate,  graduate  and  faculty  members 
of  the  Brandeis  community.  Its  purpose  is  to 
perform  in  concert  the  great  literature  from 
the  sixteenth  to  the  twentieth  centuries,  includ- 
ing works  to  be  performed  with  Brandeis 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

MUSIC  D  TBA 

Early  Music  Ensembles 

Staff 

No  credit  given. 
The  Early  Music  Ensemble  is  devoted  to  the 
performance  of  music  from  the  medieval, 
renaissance,  and  early  baroque  periods.  The 
three  basic  groups  —  the  16-20  voice  choir,  the 
viol  consort,  and  the  wind  band  —  are  often 
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combined.  Membership  is  open  to  the  entire 
university  community. 

MUSIC  E  T7-10 

Ensemble  and  Orchestra 

Staff  Recital  Hall 

Requirements  for  Admission:  An  audition  before 

supervisor  of  performing  activities  and  his  staff. 

No  Credit. 

Open  to  qualified  instrumentalists  interested 

in  the  performance  of  chamber  and  orchestral 

music.  Although  this  is  an  independent  activ- 


ity it  also  serves  as  a  laboratory  for  MUSIC 
134c.  Members  of  this  group  will  join  with  the 
Chorus  from  time  to  time  in  the  performance 
of  larger  scale  works. 

MUSIC  COLLOQUIUM 

Staff  and  Visiting  Lecturers 
Required  of  concentrators  and  graduate  stu- 
dents in  music.  No  credit. 
Discussions  of  special  topics  led  by  the  faculty 
and  occasional  guests.  Some  of  the  sessions 
will  include  performances  of  new  works. 


NEAR  EASTERN  AND  JUDAIC  STUDIES 

For  Faculty  listing  and  Concentration  Requirements  please  see  Fall  Term  Departmental  listing. 

COURSE  CLASSIFICATION 

HEBREW:  HEB  12b,  13aR,  14b,  15aR,  101b,  NEJS  154aR. 
YIDDISH:  NEJS  21,  24,  25b,  171b,  173b. 
ARABIC:  NEJS  101b,  102b. 

GENERAL  AND  INTRODUCTORY  COURSES:  NEJS  laR,  5b,  9b,  98b,  99b,  100b,  182b. 
ANCIENT  NEAR  EASTERN  STUDIES:  NEJS   lOaR,  lib,  107b,  108b,  111b,  156b. 
BIBLICAL  STUDIES:  NEJS  90aR,  93b,  95b,  96b,  1 10b,  1 1  lb,  1 12b,  1 13b,  1 14b,  1 17b,  1 18b,  1 19aR, 
119b. 

TALMUD  AND  RABBINIC  LITERATURE:  NEJS  120b,  125b,  126b,  174b. 
JEWISH  PHILOSOPHY  AND  THOUGHT:  NEJS  64b,  116b,  124aR,  127b,  131aR. 
JEWISH  HISTORY:  NEJS  68b,  128b,  129b,  140b,  141b,  142b,  152b,  153b,  166b,  168b,  169aR,  170b. 
HEBREW  LITERATURE:  NEJS  139aR,  187b. 
CONTEMPORARY  JEWISH  STUDIES:  NEJS  164b,  165b. 

ISLAMIC  AND  MIDDLE  EASTERN  STUDIES:  NEJS  103b,  132b,  144b,  145b,  147b,  149b,  150b, 
151b. 


HEB  12b  Sec.  1  III/IV     M-F9 

Intermediate  Hebrew 

Staff  Lown201 

Prerequisites:  HEB  11  or  its  equivalent  deter- 
mined by  a  placement  examination.  Materials 
fee:  $5.00 
5  class  hours  per  week  and  1  supervised  lab 
hour.   Continuation  of  HEB   1 1   employing 
same  methods. 

HEB  12b  Sec.2  V/VI     M-Th  10  Fll 

Intermediate  Hebrew 

Staff  Lown301 

See  HEB  12b  Seel   for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 

HEB  13aR  Sec.  1  III/IV     M  T  Th  F  9 

Advanced  Intermediate  Hebrew 

Staff  Golding  103 

Prerequisites:  HEB  12  or  its  equivalent  deter- 
mined by  a  placement  examination.  Materials 
fee:  $5.00. 
4  class  hours  per  week.  Continuation  of  HEB 
12.  This  course  develops  high  level  skills  in 
reading,  writing  and  conversation.  A  weekly 
short  essay  is  required.  Tapes  keyed  to  the 
texts  are  available  to  aid  in  reading  and 
pronunciation. 


HEB  13aR  Sec.  2  VI/VII     M  W  Th  F  11 

Advanced  Intermediate  Hebrew 

Staff  Golding  102 

See  HEB  13b  Sec.  1  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 

HEB  14b  V     M  W  Th  10 

Advanced  Hebrew 

Staff  Golding  103 

Prerequisite:  HEB  13  or  its  equivalent  deter- 
mined by  a  placement  examination.  Materials 
fee:  $5.00. 
3  class  hours  per  week.  This  course  satisfies  the 
University  language  requirement.  It  is  primar- 
ily intended  for  non-NEJS  concentrators. 
(NEJS  concentrators  see  HEB  15).  This  course 
reinforces  the  acquired  skills  of  reading,  writ- 
ing and  conversation  and  at  the  same  time 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  Hebrew  literature. 
The  syllabus  stresses  contemporary  cultural 
aspects:  selections  from  modern  literature, 
political  essays,  newspaper  articles  and  con- 
versational Hebrew. 
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HEB  15aR  III     M  W  F  9 

Advanced  Hebrew  (for  NEJS  concentrators) 

Staff  Lown  203 

Prerequisites:  HEB  13  or  its  equivalent  deter- 
mined by  a  Placement  examination.  Materials 
fee:  $5.00 
3  class  hours  per  week.  Continuation  of  HEB 
13.  This  course  satisfies  the  University  Lan- 
guage Requirement.  However,  it  is  primarily 
for  NEJS  concentrators  who  intend  to  go  on 
to  HEB  101.  This  course  shares  a  common 
core  of  texts  with  HEB  14,  but  places  greater 
emphasis  on  literary  works,  both  classical  and 
modern. 

HEBlOlaR  V     M  W  Th  10 

Introduction  to  Hebrew  Literature 

Staff  Lown  302 

Prerequisites:  HEB  15  of  its  equivalent  or  per- 
mission of  Instructor.  Materials  fee:  $5.00 
Continuation  of  HEB  15.  This  course  satisfies 
the  NEJS  department  Hebrew  language  require- 
ment for  concentrators.  It  replaces  HEB  6b. 
Students  are  expected  to  acquire  fluency  in 
reading,  writing  and  conversation.  The  sylla- 
bus stresses  modern  Hebrew  literary  works. 

*NEJS  laR 
Judaism:  Its  Thought,  Culture  and  History 

Mr.  Katchen 
An  examination  of  the  concepts,  values,  and 
structures  of  Jewish  civilization,  based  on  a 
grouping  of  classic  sources  and  modern  ana- 
lyses. These  readings  deal  with  such  aspects  of 
Jewish  life  as  the  holidays,  the  synagogue,  and 
the  prayerbook;  they  also  cover  the  various 
movements  in  the  religious  and  cultural  his- 
tory of  the  Jewish  people.  Topics  and  themes 
include:  God,  Israel,  and  Torah;  law  and 
ethics;  genres  of  literature;  the  Talmud; 
Jewish-Christian  polemics;  philosophy,  mys- 
ticism, and  messianism;  Hasidism;  the  Holo- 
caust, Zionism  and  modern  Israel. 

*NEJS  5b 

The  Beginnings  of  Judaism  and  the  First  Jewish 
Historian 

Mr.  Katchen 
What  is  Judaism?  What  is  history  and  histori- 
cal writing?  The  Jewish  general  Josephus 
(37/  38-ca.  100  CE)  defected  to  the  enemy  dur- 
ing the  Great  War  with  Rome,  but  then  he 
became  the  supreme  apologist  for  all  time  for 
Judaism  and  the  Jewish  people.  Through 
selections  from  his  writings  relating  to  the  Pat- 
riarchal and  the  Greco-Roman  periods  in  Jew- 
ish history  (compared  with  the  Bible,  Rabbinic 
literature,  Greco-Jewish  literature,  and  other 
evidence),  we  will  consider  the  techniques  of 
the  historiographer,  the  possibility  of  evaluat- 


ing the  past  objectively,  and  the  different  ways 
in  which  Jews  have  analyzed,  understood  and 
defended  their  origins,  their  character,  and 
their  role  in  history. 

*NEJS  9b 
(MUSIC  32b) 
A  Historical  Anthology  of  Jewish  Song 

Mr.  Braun 

NEJS  lOaR  IX     Tll-1  Thl2 

Historical  Geography  of  Israel 

Mr.  Young  Lown  201 

An  introduction  to  the  topography,  soil,  cli- 
mate and  geology,  followed  by  an  extensive 
survey  of  geopolitical  relationships  with  neigh- 
boring areas.  Ancient  boundaries  and  routes 
will  be  traced.  Proposed  site  identifications 
will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  Bible, 
epigraphic  texts  and  archaeological  digs.  Aerial 
and  surface  photographs  will  accompany  the  discus- 
sions. 

♦NEJS  lib 
(CLORS  lib) 
History  of  Ancient  Israel 

Mr.  Young 
A  survey  of  Israeli  history  from  its  beginnings 
to  the  end  of  the  Persian  period,  with  emphasis 
on  the  people's  relationships  with  neighboring 
clans  and  alien  nations.  Attitudes  toward  terri- 
tory, leadership  and  religion  are  examined. 
The  relation  between  Israel's  literature  and 
politics  is  explored.  No  prerequisites. 

NEJS  21  VII/VIII     MW  11-12:30 

(Yl) 

Introductory  Yiddish 

Ms.  Fuks-Fried  Lown  301 

May  not  be  dropped  at  mid-year  with  credit. 

NEJS  24  VIII/X     M  W12:30-2 

(Y2) 

Intermediate  Yiddish 

Ms.  Fuks-Fried  Lown  301 

Prerequisites:  NEJS  21  or  permission  of  Instruc- 
tor. May  not  be  dropped  at  mid-year  with  credit. 

♦NEJS  25b 
(Y6b) 
Introduction  to  Yiddish  Literature 

Staff 

Prerequisites:  NEJS  24  or  equivalent. 
The  aims  of  the  course  are  to  acquire  the  stu- 
dent with  the  writings  of  several  outstanding 
authors  and  to  increase  his  proficiency  in  read- 
ing, comprehension,  and  analysis. 
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NEJS  68b  X     M  W  Th  1-2 

History  of  the  Jews  from  the  Spanish  Expulsion 
of  1492  to  the  Present 

Mr.  Ravid  Lown  201 

Prerequisites:  Recommended  but  not  required, 
NEJS  68a. 
A  systematic  presentation  of  the  main  trends 
in  the  legal,  political,  social,  economic  and 
religious  history  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the 
context  of  the  general  background,  with 
emphasis  on  the  major  areas  of  Jewish  settle- 
ment. Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  events 
of  the  last  hundred  years,  and  problems  of 
historical  research  and  methodology  will  be 
raised. 

NEJS  90b  VII/VIII     MW  11-12:30 

Readings  in  the  Bible:  Books  of  Samuel  (Hebrew) 

Ms.  Goldberg  Lown  203 

Prerequisites:  HEB 101  or  its  equivalent  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Signature  of  instructor 
required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Literary  analysis  of  the  text  of  the  Books  of 
Samuel.  The  course  is  conducted  in  Hebrew 
(language  of  instruction  and  class  discussion). 
Special  attention  to  Midrashic  and  historical 
aspects  of  the  literary  text. 

♦NEJS  93b 

(COLIT  101b,  ENG  88b) 
Homer  and  the  Bible 

Messrs.  Fishbane  and  Grossman 
A  close  examination  of  the  rhetoric,  literary 
and  editorial  conventions  of  biblical  narrative 
discourse  (Genesis  -  II  Kings),  with  the  wider 
intent  of  understanding  how  these  features 
contribute  to  the  biblical  representation  and 
ordering  of  reality.  Comparative  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  Homer's  Iliad  from  within 
this  perspective.  No  specialized  knowledge  is 
necessary. 

♦NEJS  95b 
The  Book  of  Jeremiah 

Mr.  Sarna 
A  study  of  the  Book  in  English.  The  nature  of 
biblical  prophecy,  the  life  and  times  of  the 
prophet,  his  teachings  and  his  distinctive  ideas 
will  be  examined.  No  language  requirement. 

NEJS  96b  V     M  W  Th  10 

(HUM  6b) 

Leading  Ideas  and  Motifs  in  Biblical 
Literature  II 

Mr.  Fishbane  Lown  201 

A  survey  of  the  major  themes  and  motifs  in 
biblical  literature.  Intended  for  undergradu- 
ates. There  are  no  language  requirements. 


NEJS  98b 
Independent  Study 

Staff 

Signature  oflnstuctor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

NEJS  99 
Senior  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

*NEJS  100b 
Jewish  Civilization  II 

Mr.  Katchen 
Designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  scope 
and  methods  of  the  major  fields  in  Judaic  Stu- 
dies for  the  period  from  the  Spanish  Expulsion 
(1492)  to  the  present.  While  required  of  all 
concentrators,  the  course  also  welcomes  anyone 
who  wishes  to  form  a  broad  perspective  on  the 
historical  contexts  and  cultural  contents  of 
Jewish  life.  Format:  Lectures  by  the  respective 
faculty  specialist  in  each  field,  integrated  and 
given  continuity  by  a  faculty-run  weekly 
tutorial. 


NEJS  101b 
(ARAB  101b) 
Introductory  Literary  Arabic 

Staff 

NEJS  102b 
(ARAB  102b) 
Intermediate  Literary  Arabic 

Mr.  Levy 


HI     MWF9 


Lown  302 
IV    TTh  8:30-10 


Lown  302 


♦NEJS  103b 
Faith  and  Reason  in  Islam 

Mr.  Ivry 
Aspects  of  the  religious  and  secular  literature 
of  Islam,  from  its  origins  to  the  present.  The 
nature  of  the  Islamic  faith  and  the  rational 
tradition  in  Islamic  culture  will  be  studied  by  a 
reading  of  primary  texts  in  English  transla- 
tion. Historical  manifestations  of  the  Islamic 
conflict  between  faith  and  reason  will  be  com- 
pared with  parallel  developments  in  Judaism 
and  Christianity. 

♦NEJS  106 
(UGAR  101) 
Elementary  Ugaritic 

Mr.  Young 
See  Fall  listing  for  special  notes  and  course 
description. 
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*NEJS  107b 
(CLORS  107b) 

Temple,  Myth,  and  Ritual  in  Ancient 
Mesopotamia 

Mr.  Abusch 
The  course  examines  the  religious  beliefs  and 
practices  of  ancient  Mesopotamia  as  these  are 
expressed  in  myth,  theology,  and  ritual;  it 
introduces  the  student  to  the  Mesopotamian 
experience  and  understanding  of  the  divine 
and  to  forms  of  religious  behavior.  Religious 
literature  will  be  analyzed.  This  course  is  part 
of  a  two-semester  sequence  on  Egyptian  and 
Mesopotamian  religion  (see  NEJS  107a);  each 
semester  may  be  taken  independently. 

NEJS  108b  TBA 

(CLORS  108b) 

Comparative  Grammar  of  Semitic  Languages 

Mr.  Young 
An  introduction  to  the  internal  relationships 
within  the  Semitic  family  and  the  distinctive 
linguistic  features  of  its  components.  Gram- 
matical and  lexical  similarities  to  Egyptian 
and  other  related  languages  of  North  Africa 
will  be  studied.  Both  the  earliest  documented 
ancient  languages  and  contemporary  spoken 
dialects  will  be  considered. 

*NEJS  110b 
Problems  in  Biblical  History 

Mr.  Young 
An  intensive  examination  of  crucial  periods  in 
the  history  of  ancient  Israel.  Extra  biblical 
materials  will  be  correlated  with  selected  clas- 
sical Hebrew  texts.  Prerequisite:  A  reading 
knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

NEJS  111b  VII/VIII     MW  11-12:30 

Genesis 

Mr.  Abusch  Lown  302 

Prerequisites:  HEB 101  or  equivalent. 
Selected  portions  of  the  book  will  be  read  in 
Hebrew;  textual  exegetical,  and  literary  study. 
Particular  attention  to  the  meaning  and  back- 
ground of  the  primeval  history. 

*NEJS  112b 
The  Book  of  Isaiah 

Staff 

Prerequisites:  HEB  101. 

A  textual  and  exegetical  study;  the  historical 

background  and  leading  ideas. 

*NEJS  113b 
The  Book  of  Exodus 

Mr.  Sarna 

Prerequisites:  HEB  101  or  equivalent.. 
Selected  Readings:  A  detailed  study  of  the 


Book,  its  structure,  text  and  exegesis,  histori- 
cal background  and  problems,  its  leading 
themes  and  ideas. 

♦NEJS  114b 
The  Art  of  the  Biblical  Narrative 

Mr.  Fishbane 
An  intensive  evaluation  of  the  bearing  of  con- 
temporary literary  theory  and  aesthetics  on 
the  Biblical  Narrative.  Selections  from  such 
works  will  be  studied,  but  the  principal  focus 
will  be  on  close  readings  of  several  genres  of 
biblical  prose  (epic,  historical,  narrative, 
legends,  parables  and  the  like).  Attention  will 
be  given  to  the  techniques  of  composition  (in 
small  units  and  in  larger  compositional  cycles) 
and  to  the  semantics  of  the  biblical  narrative. 
Problems  of  theme,  motif  and  structure  will  be 
dealt  with.  Comparisons  will  be  drawn  to  oral 
and  written  literature  of  the  ancient  and  mod- 
ern world,  where  pertinent. 

*NEJS  116b 
The  Problem  of  Evil  in  Jewish  Philosophy 

Mr.  Fox 
A  systematic  analysis  of  the  main  treatments 
of  the  problem  of  evil  beginning  with  Philo 
and  moving  through  the  main  figures  in  the 
history  of  Jewish  Philosophy. 

*NEJS  117b 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

Mr.  Fishbane 
Studies  in  the  exegetical  literatures  of  Qumran 
with  particular  attention  to  a  detailed  exami- 
nation of  the  so-called  Pesher  literature.  Empha- 
sis will  be  placed  on  interpretative  techniques 
and  a  consideration  of  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  texts  where  pertinent. 

♦NEJS  118b 
The  Book  of  Psalms 

Mr.  Sarna 

Prerequisites:  HEB  101  or  its  equivalent  or  per- 
mission of  Instructor. 
Selected  readings.  An  examination  of  Hebrew 
and  Near  Eastern  psalmody.  A  study  of  the 
leading  religious  concepts  in  the  light  of  mod- 
ern exegesis. 

♦NEJS  119aR 
The  Book  of  Ezekiel 

Mr.  Sarna 
Selected  readings  (in  Hebrew).  An  intensive 
study  of  the  exegetical  problems,  the  historical 
background  in  the  light  of  archaeological 
finds,  the  personality  and  biography  of  the 
prophet,  the  leading  ideas  and  concepts  of  the 
book. 


*Not  to  be  offered  in  the  Spring  Term  of  1983 
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♦NEJS  119b 
The  Minor  Prophets:  Nahum,  Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah 

Mr.  Sarna 
A  textual  and  exegetical  study;  the  historical 
background  and  leading  ideas. 

NEJS  120b  IX     T  11-1  Thl2 

(JCS  120b) 
Intermediate  Talmud 

Mr.  Kimelman  Lown  103 

Prerequisites:  HEB 101  or  its  equivalent  or  per- 
mission of  Instructor. 
A  more  intensive  study  of  selected  portions  of 
Treatise  Sanhedrin  not  dealt  with  in  NEJS 
53a.  Greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
understanding  of  the  classical  commentaries. 
Students  will  be  expected  to  develop  the  abil- 
ity to  work  through  a  section  of  the  text  on 
their  own.  The  analysis  will  deal  with  the  issue 
of  voluntary  and  compulsory  arbitration,  and 
the  binding  nature  of  gambling  agreements. 

NEJS  123b  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

Classical  Biblical  Commentaries 

Mr.  Fox  Lown  103 

Prerequisites:  HEB  101  or  its  equivalent  or  per- 
mission of  Instructor. 
An  intensive  study  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
schools  of  Jewish  commentators  on  selected 
books  of  the  Bible. 

♦NEJS  124aR 
Modern  Jewish-Christian  Religious  Thought 

Messrs.  Fox  and  Johnson 
An  examination  of  major  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian thinkers  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries, 
emphasizing  their  creative  role  in  the  forma- 
tion of  distinctive  religious  ideas.  Primary 
source  materials  will  be  used  for  the  assigned 
readings.  The  course  will  be  jointly  taught  by 
two  specialists  in  the  respective  areas  of  Jewish 
and  Christian  thought.  One  main  concern  will 
be  to  explore  the  varieties  of  ways  in  which  the 
major  religious  thinkers  respond  to  each  other 
and  to  modern  culture. 

♦NEJS  125b 
Midrashic  Literature:  Sifre  Deuteronomy  II 

Mr.  Kimelman 
An  analysis  of  the  central  ideas,  the  literary 
structure  and  the  midrashic  method  of  the 
Sifre  Deuteronomy.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  a  close  reading  of  the  text  with  a  view  to 
developing  in  the  students  the  capacity  to  do 
an  independent  analysis  of  midrashic  litera- 
ture. Attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  general 
background  and  development  of  Midrash. 


NEJS  126b  XII/XIII    W2-4 

(JCS  126b) 

Agadic  Literature:  Avot  DeRabbi  Natan 

Mr.  Kimelman  Lown  302 

Prerequisites:  HEB  101  or  its  equivalent. 
A  study  of  the  "talmudic"  commentary  to 
Mishnah  Avot  which  alone  of  the  Mishnaic 
tractates  deals  exclusively  with  agadah.  The 
class  will  focus  primarily  on  literary  and  his- 
torical questions. 

*NEJS  127b 
(JCS  127b) 
The  Jewish  Liturgy 

Mr.  Kimelman 

Prerequisites:  HEB  101  or  its  equivalent. 
A  study  of  the  literary  structure,  theological 
framework,  and  historical  development  of  the 
Sabbath  and  daily  liturgy.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  interplay  of  the  literary  forms 
and  theological  ideas  in  each  prayer,  and 
within  the  flow  of  the  complete  service.  Con- 
commitantly,  works  on  the  problematics  of 
prayer  will  be  studied.  Scholars  such  as  Eliezer 
Berkovitz,  Daniel  Goldschmidt,  Joseph  Heine- 
mann,  Abraham  Heschel,  Issachar  Jacobson, 
and  Tryggve  Kronholm  will  be  read. 

NEJS  128b  V     M  W  Th  10 

Jews  and  Romans 

Mr.  Katchen  Lown  203 

The  history  of  the  Jews  under  Roman  rule 
from  Herod  to  the  rise  of  Islam  (37  B.C.E.  -640 
C.E.).  Personalities  (Hillel,  Akiva,  Philo, 
Josephus)  and  institutions  (synagogue,  Sanhed- 
rin, Patriarchate).  Jesus  and  the  origins  and 
separation  of  Christianity.  The  Jewish  Wars, 
Masada,  the  revolt  of  Bar  Kokhva,  Jews  in 
Rome,  Alexandria,  Cyrene  and  Sassanian 
Babylonia. 

*NEJS  129b 
(CLORS  129b) 
Alexandria:  The  City  and  the  Idea 

Mr.  Katchen 
A  study  of  the  first  cosmopolitan  society  in 
Western  History:  its  political  and  social  his- 
tory, its  growth  as  a  cultural  center  and  its 
function  as  an  arbiter  of  style  and  taste  in  the 
arts  and  sciences.  The  meeting  of  Greek  and 
Jew,  with  their  diverse  cultures,  had  profound 
consequences  for  Western  culture,  and  the 
extent  of  their  interaction  will  be  examined  in 
detail. 
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♦NEJS  131aR 
History  of  Jewish  Philosophy:  From  Antiquity 
to  the  Twelfth  Century 

Mr.  Fox 

A  survey  and  analysis  of  dominant  themes  in 
Jewish  philosophy  as  reflected  in  the  Bible, 
Rabbinic  literature  and  such  major  thinkers  as 
Philo,  Saadya,  Solomon  ibn  Garirol,  Bahya, 
Judah  Halevi  and  Maimonides. 

♦NEJS  132b 
(PHIL  135b) 
Philosophy  of  the  Kalam 

Mr.  Ivry 
An  analysis  of  the  major  ideas  of  Islamic 
theology,  the  Kalam,  showing  its  points  of 
contact  and  differences  from  the  philosophical 
tradition.  Possible  Christian  influences  upon 
the  Kalam,  and  its  influence  upon  Jewish 
thought,  will  also  be  examined.  Knowledge  of 
Arabic  is  not  required. 

NEJS  138aR  IX     Tll-1  Thl2-1 

Modern  Hebrew  Literature 

Mr.  Levin  Lown301 

Prerequisites:  Sufficient  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
as  determined  by  Instructor.  Enrollment  limited 
to  20.  Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course 
enrollment  card. 
An  analytical  study  of  the  development  of 
ideas,  motifs,  and  structure  of  modern  Hebrew 
prose  and  poetry.  The  course  will  be  based 
mainly  on  the  works  of  H.  Hazaz,  S.  Yizhar, 
M.  Shamir,  A.  Oz,  A.  B.  Yehoshua  in  prose 
and  A.  B.  Yitzak,  Rachel,  N.  Alterman,  Y. 
Bat-Miriam,  L.  Goldberg  in  poetry.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  given  to  parrallels  in  Euro- 
pean literature.  Primary  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  period  from  the  1930's  to  the 
establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

*NEJS  138b 
Modern  Hebrew  Literature 

Mr.  Brand wein 

Prerequisites:  HEB 101  or  its  equivalent  or  per- 
mission of  Instructor. 
Introduction.  Critical  analysis  of  trends  and 
aesthetic  values  of  Modern  Hebrew  Poetry, 
from  the  end  of  the  19th  century  till  the  first 
half  of  the  20th  century.  Study  of  selected 
works  of:  Bialik,  Tchernichovski,  Lamdan, 
Shteinberg,  U.Z.  Greenberg,  Shlonsky, 
Shalom,  Alterman. 

♦NEJS  139aR 
Major  Trends  in  Modern  Hebrew  Literature 

Mr.  Brandwein 
A  critical  study  of  two  major  streams,  the  tra- 
ditional and  rebellious,  in  modern  Israeli  poe- 
try and  prose  by  means  of  an  analysis  of 


themes,  ideas,  milieu,  and  structure  with  empha- 
sis on  parallel  motifs  in  European  literature. 

♦NEJS  140b 
From  Medieval  to  Modern:  The  Jews  in  Europe 
from  1492  to  1815 

Mr.  Ravid 
The  Jews  in  the  Renaissance;  the  Marranos; 
the  reformation,  counter-reformation  and  the 
Jews;  Eastern  Europe,  mysticism,  messianism 
and  hassidism;  raison  d'etat  and  the  readmis- 
sion  of  Jews  to  Western  Europe,  court  Jews, 
Prussia  and  the  Berlin  enlightenment;  emanci- 
pation; some  modern  philosophies  of  Jewish 
history. 

NEJS  141b  VII/VIII     Mll-1  W12 

(UHIST  25b) 

Catholics,    Protestants  and  Jews  in  Western 
Europe  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Present 

Mr.  Ravid  Lown201 

A  study  of  the  political,  legal,  social  and  eco- 
nomic status  of  Catholics,  Protestants  and 
Jews  in  early  and  modern  Europe,  with  empha- 
sis on  the  status  of  minorities  and  their  struggle 
for  equality  in  the  transition  from  the  medieval 
respublica  Christiana  to  the  modern  secular 
nation-state. 

♦NEJS  142b 
Economic  History  of  the  Jews  to  the 
Emancipation 

Mr.  Ravid 
The  economic  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  Helle- 
nistic world  and  the  Dark  Ages;  commerce, 
moneylending  and  the  Jewish  problem;  the 
economic  activities  of  the  Jews  in  medieval 
Europe;  raison  d'etat,  Mediterranean  com- 
merce, Italy  and  the  readmission  of  the  Jews  to 
Holland,  England  and  France;  the  road  to 
emanicipation. 

♦NEJS  144b 
(POL  132b) 
Nationalism  in  the  Middle  East 

Mr.  Levy 
A  historical  and  comparative  analysis  of  Arab, 
Turkish  and  Persian  nationalism  in  the  20th 
century.  Origins,  ideological  currents  and  atti- 
tudes toward  national,  regional  and  global 
issues  are  among  the  topics  to  be  discussed. 

♦NEJS  145b 
The  Near  East  in  the  20th  Century 

Mr.  Levy 
History  of  the  Near  East  from  World  War  I  to 
the  present.  Topics  include  the  establishment 
of  the  modern  states;  social  and  political  trans- 
formation; intra-regional  relations;  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict;  the  Near  East  in  world  politics. 


♦Not  to  be  offered  in  the  Spring  Term  of  1983 
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NEJS147aR  IX     Tll-1  Thl2 

History  of  the  Middle  East  and  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  1450-1914 

Mr.  Levy  Lown  203 

A  historical  survey  of  the  Middle  East  from 
the  establishment  of  the  Ottoman  empire  as 
the  area's  predominant  power  to  World  War  I. 
Topics  include  Ottoman  institutions,  their 
transformation  and  impact  on  Middle  Eastern 
society;  the  Ottoman  empire  as  a  world  power; 
Ottoman  decline  and  European  imperialism; 
19th  century  reform  and  westernization. 

*NEJS  147b 
The  Arab-Israel  Conflict 

Mr.  Levy 
Consideration  of  Arab-Jewish  relations,  atti- 
tudes and  interactions  from  1 880  to  the  present. 
Traces  the  evolvement  of  the  struggle  for 
Palestine  into  a  major  regional  conflict.  Empha- 
sis is  on  social  factors  and  intellectual  currents 
and  their  impact  on  politics.  Examines  the 
conflict  within  its  international  setting. 

NEJS  149b  TBA 

Islamic  Bibiography 

Mr.  Krek 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  history  of  oral  and  written 
communications  in  Islam  and  Middle  East. 
Origins  and  development  of  printing  are  discus- 
sed. Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  bibliographic 
literature  in  western  languages  of  Arabic, 
Turkish  and  Persian  manuscripts  and  printed 
works.  There  are  no  prerequisites,  although  a 
working  knowledge  of  European  languages 
and  languages  of  the  area  is  desirable. 

*NEJS  150b 
(HIST  183b) 

The  Great  Powers  and  the  Middle  East  Since 
1798 

Mr.  Wasserstein 

NEJS  151b  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

(AAAS  97b,  POL  97b  Sec.  5) 
Islam  in  West  Africa 

Mr.  Pouncy  Rabb  228 

See  AAAS  97b  for  course  description. 

*NEJS  152b 
A  History  of  Antisemitism 

Mr.  Ravid 
A  historical  survey  of  the  phenomenon  of  anti- 
semitism from  classical  antiquity  to  the  pres- 
ent. The  historical  background  will  be  pres- 
ented in  lectures,  while  the  readings,  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  topic  of  antisemitism,  will 
serve  as  the  basis  for  discussion  sessions. 


NEJS  153b  X     M  W  Th  1 

Sephardic  Jewry,  the  Marranos,  and  the 
Inquisition 

Mr.  Katchen  Lown  302 

From  the  mass  conversions  of  Jews  to  Chris- 
tianity in  139a  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  in  1478,  and  beyond  into 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeeth  centuries,  the  role 
and  position  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jewry 
in  their  own  and  in  Iberian  and  world  history 
underwent  profound  changes.  This  course 
examines  the  social  and  intellectual  history  of 
professing  Sephardic  Jewry  at  home  and 
abroad,  of  believing  New  Christians,  and  of 
the  secret  Jews  known  as  Marranos,  many  of 
whom  later  reemerged  as  Jews  in  such  centers 
as  Venice,  Amsterdam,  and  Constantinople. 

•NEJS  154aR 
History  of  the  Hebrew  Language 

Staff 

Prerequisites:  HEB 101  or  its  equivalent  or  per- 
mission of  Instructor. 
The  course  will  offer  a  general  survey  of  the 
history  of  Hebrew  and  will  discuss  the  main 
features  of  the  orthography,  phonology,  mor- 
phology, syntax  and  lexicon  of  the  various 
periods  of  Hebrew. 

♦NEJS  156b 
Man  and  the  Gods 

Mr.  Abusch 
Religion  of  the  Ancient  Near  East  as  exempli- 
fied by  the  Mesopotamian  experience;  1)  Main 
genres  of  religious  literature;  2)  Experiences 
and  perceptions  of  the  divine;  3)  The  creation, 
nature,  and  purpose  of  human  life  and  culture; 
4)  Being  human:  death  and  sexuality,  the 
world  of  the  dead,  illness  and  misfortune,  the 
image  of  evil,  coping  with  the  demonic,  per- 
ceptions of  and  reactions  to  suffering,  the 
righteous  sufferer.  Ancient  compositions  will 
be  read  in  translation.  Biblical  material  will  be 
introduced  when  appropriate. 

NEJS  159b  Wl-3:30 

World  Jewry  Today:  The  Contemporary 
Position  of  the  Jewish  People  and  Its  Immediate 
Historical  Background 

Mr.  Avni  Lown  103 

The  course  will  include  the  relationship  between 
the  host  societies  and  Jewish  communities  in 
the  "old  world"  and  in  the  new  diasporas;  the 
process  of  Jewish  immigration  before  and 
after  the  "Law  of  the  Return",  the  relationship 
between  the  diaspora  Jewry  and  Israel  before 
1948  and  since.  The  course  will  be  based  on 
readings  in  English. 
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*NEJS  164b 
(JCS  164b,  SOC  118b) 
The  Sociology  of  the  American  Jewish 
Community 

Mr.  Sklare 
The  role  of  the  sub-community  in  American 
society;  Jewish  communal  services  in  medieval 
and  modern  times;  contemporary  American 
Jewish  communal  forms;  religion,  community 
relations,  overseas  aid,  social  welfare,  and 
relationship  with  Israel. 

NEJS  166b  IV     T  Th  8:30-10 

Modern  Jewish  History,  1880-1948 

Mr.  Reinharz  Lown  103 

Major  themes  will  include:  integration  and 
assimilation,  migration,  nationalism,  Zionism, 
non-Zionism,  anti-Zionism,  Diaspora  nation- 
alism, western  and  eastern  Jewry  in  the  period 
between  the  World  Wars,  the  Holocaust  and 
the  establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

♦NEJS  168b 
History  of  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 

Staff 
A  study  of  the  history,  legal  and  political  sta- 
tus of  the  Jews  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1917.  Jews  as  an  ethnic  and 
religious  group  in  the  context  of  the  Soviet 
political  structure  and  nationality  policies. 
Socioeconomic,  demographic,  cultural  aspects; 
Oriental  Jewish  groups;  relationship  to  Zion- 
ism and  Israel;  new  Jewish  militancy  and  emi- 
gration. A  comparison  with  the  situation  of 
the  Jews  in  the  other  East  European  Commu- 
nist countries. 

NEJS  169aR  IX     Tll-1  Thl2 

(JCS  169aR) 

The  Destruction  of  European  Jewry 

Mr.  Jick  Olin-Sang  101 

The  function  of  anti-semitism  in  the  compara- 
tive history  and  politics  of  Nazism;  the  Holo- 
caust organization  and  the  victims'  responses; 
Allied  policies  and  Western  reaction;  post-war 
punishment  and  reparations.  Interdisciplinary 
approaches  to  historical  sociology  and  legal 
philosophy  will  be  applied. 

*NEJS  170b 

Jewish  Life  and  Institutions  in  Eastern  Europe 
1918-1939 

Staff 
An  examination  of  the  various  facets  of  East 
European  Jewish  culture,  values  and  way  of 
life  as  manifested  in  Jewish  literature  and  folk- 
lore and  in  the  social,  political  and  religious 
movements  and  institutions  of  the  period. 
Primary  attention  will  be  given  to  Poland, 
which  was  the  major  center  of  Jewish  cultural 


and  religious  life  in  Eastern  Europe  during  this 
period. 

*NEJS  171b 
(Y  171b) 
Trends  and  Values  in  Yiddish  Literature 

Staff 
A  study  (in  English)  of  the  major  lines  of 
development  from  the  folk  literature  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  the  contemporary  short 
story,  novel,  essay  and  poem. 

♦NEJS  173b 
(Y  173b) 

Modern  Jewish  Social  and  Intellectual  History 
Since  1870 

Staff 

NEJS  174b  XV/XI     T2-4  Th2 

Pirke  Avot  —  The  Sayings  of  the  Fathers  -  In  Its 
Historical  Setting 

Mr.  Kimelman  Lown  103 

Prerequisites:  HEB 13  or  its  equivalent. 
This  rabbinic  text  will  be  subjected  to  an  his- 
torical analysis  based  upon  the  intellectual 
situation  in  Palestine  in  the  early  centuries  of 
the  Common  Era.  The  classical  commentaries 
plus  modern  scholars  such  as  Albeck,  Dinur, 
Finkelstein,  Goldin,  Saldarini,  Taylor  et  al 
will  be  consulted. 

NEJS  182b  TBA 

Introduction  to  Jewish  Bibliography 

Mr.  Cutter 

Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in 

the  School  of  Humanities. 
The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  students 
with  the  various  fields  of  Judaic  studies  both 
with  general  bibliographic  tools  and  the  bibli- 
ographic resources  in  the  major  sub-fields. 
The  course  will  concentrate  on  general  Judai- 
ca/Hebraica  bibliographies  and  on  subject 
bibliographies  in  such  fields  as  Jewish  history, 
Jewish  philosophy,  Hebrew  language  and  litera- 
ture, anti-semitism,  holocaust  studies,  etc. 

*NEJS  187b 
Biblical  Images,  Motifs  and  Ideas  in  Modern 
Hebrew  Poetry 

Mr.  Brandwein 

Prerequisites:  HEB  101  or  its  equivalent  or  per- 
mission of  Instructor 
A  study  of  the  major  biblical  themes,  images 
and  ideas  in  modern  Hebrew  poetry,  concen- 
trating on  works  from  Bialik  to  A.  Gilboa  and 
H.  Guri.  Examples  of  such  works  are:  the 
prophet  Moses  in  Bialik,  King  Saul  in  Tcher- 
nichovsky,  Father  Isaac  in  Gilboa  and  Guri. 
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PHILOSOPHY  AND  HISTORY  OF  IDEAS 

For  Faculty  listing  and  Concentration  Requirements  please  see  Fall  Term  Departmental  listing. 


PHIL  laR  Sec.  1        VII/VIH     M  W  11-12:30 
Introduction  to  Philosophy 

Mr.  Greenberg  Shiftman  217 

A  general  course  presenting  the  problems  of 
philosophy,  especially  in  the  areas  of  meta- 
physics, epistemology,  ethics,  and  social  and 
political  philosophy.  Problems  in  other  areas, 
including  aesthetics  and  philosophy  of  religion 
may  also  be  discussed.  Discussion  will  focus 
on  the  treatment  these  problems  have  received 
in  the  history  of  philosophy.  The  text  will 
include  works  of  selected  philosophers  of  var- 
ious historical  periods  from  the  antiquity  to 
the  present.  (S) 

PHIL  lb  Sec.  2  IX     Tll-1  Thl2 

Introduction  to  Philosophy 

Mr.  Johnson  Golding  1 10 

See  PHIL  laR  Sec.  1  for  course  description. 

♦PHIL  3b 
(UHUM2  47b) 

Philosophical  Ideas  and  Human  Self- 
Understanding:  II 

Mr.  Johnson 

PHIL  9b 

(UHIST  21b) 

Philosophical  Issues  in  Modern  Intellectual 

History 

Staff 

♦PHIL  llaR  VI     T10-11  Th  F  11 

History  of  Ancient  Philosophy 

Mr.  Noah  Rabb310 

*PHIL  lib 
History  of  Modern  Philosophy 

Mr.  Shatz 

PHIL  14b  XI     TlThF2 

Philosophy  in  Literature 

Mr.  Koen  Golding  103 

Philosophical  themes  as  reflected  in  literary 
works  by  Goethe,  Tolstoy,  Dostoyevsky, 
Mann,  Grass,  Frisch,  Canetti,  Kundera, 
Borges,  Marquez,  and  Cortazar.  (H) 

PHIL  17aR  VIII/X     M  W  12:30-2 

Introduction  to  Ethics 

Mr.  Wong  Shiffman219 

An  integrated  study  of  works  by  Plato,  Hume, 
Kant,  Nietzsche  and  Sartre  on  the  nature  of 
morality;  short  stories  by  Tolstoy  depicting 
the  moral  awakening  of  individuals;  essays  by 
contemporary  philosophers  on  issues  such  as 
sexual  morality,  feminism,  racism  and  the 
practice  of  justifying  the  means  by  the  end  in 
politics  and  war.  (S) 


PHIL  27b  VI     T10  Th  F  11 

Mill  and  Marx 

Mr.  Koen  Rabb  228 

A  comparative  study  of  the  social  and  political 
theories  of  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Karl  Marx 
through  an  intensive  reading  of  their  major 
works.  We  will  examine  both  the  theoretical 
assumptions  and  the  practical  consequences  of 
these  rival  theories  concentrating  on  the  fol- 
lowing themes:  economy,  society  and  state, 
individual  liberty  and  social  justice,  the  role  of 
ideology  in  political  action,  the  relationship 
between  ethics  and  politics.  (H) 

♦PHIL  51b 
(ANTHR  51b) 
Death  and  the  After  Life 

Messrs.  Johnson  and  Saler 

PHIL  52aR  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

Philosophy  of  Religion 

Mr.  Shatz  Golding  109 

An  introduction  to  the  major  philosophical 
problems  in  religion.  The  existence  of  God, 
"God-talk,"  evil  and  suffering,  mystical  expe- 
rience, life  after  death,  free  will  and  determi- 
nism, and  religion  and  morality.  (S) 

PHIL  60b  VII     M  W  11  F12 

(PHSCI  3b) 

Twentieth  Century  Physics  and  Its 
Philosophical  Implications 

Mr.  Lange  Abelson  131 

See  PHSCI  3b  for  course  description. 

*PHIL  75b 
Science  and  Ethics 

Messrs.  Johnson  and  Schweber 

PHIL  85aR  XV     T2-4  3rd  hr  TBA 

Philosophy  of  Language 

Mr.  Sommers  Rabb  310 

Theories  of  meaning,  reference  and  methodo- 
logical issues  in  accounts  of  language  and 
translation.  Readings  from  Frege,  Russell, 
Kripke,  Quine,  Chomsky  and  others.  (S) 

♦PHIL  87b 
The  Infinite 

Mr.  Ehrlich 

PHIL  98b  Consult  Advisor 

Readings  in  Philosophy 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

Readings,  reports  and  discussions  on  assigned 

topics. 
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PHIL  99  Consult  Advisor 

Senior  Research 
Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

PHIL  105b  XI     T1THF2 

Aristotle 

Mr.  Noah  Rabb310 

An  introduction  to  Aristotle's  philosophy 
through  an  intensive  reading  of  selections 
from  the  Metaphysics,  the  Physics,  De  Anima, 
Ethics,  Politics,  Categories,  and  De  Interpre- 
tatione.  (H) 

♦PHIL  107b 
Medieval  Philosophy 

Staff 

♦PHIL  110b 
Introduction  to  Marxism 

Staff 

PHIL  113b  XV     T2-4  3rd  hr  TBA 

Aesthetics 

Mr.  Johnson  Golding  1 10 

An  examination  of  some  of  the  fundamental 
issues  in  the  Philosophy  of  the  Arts. 

•PHIL  116b 
History  of  Modern  Ethical  Theory 

Staff 

♦PHIL  117b 
Topics  in  Ethical  Theory 

Staff 

♦PHIL  118b 
Modern  Phenomenology 

Staff 

PHIL  119aR  X     M  W  Th  1 

Theory  of  Knowledge 

Mr.  Shatz  Rabb310 

An  investigation  into  the  nature,  sources,  and 
extent  of  human  knowledge,  with  emphasis  on 
the  problem  of  justifying  our  beliefs  about  the 
existence  and  character  of  the  external  world. 
Readings  from  both  classical  and  contempor- 
ary sources.  (S) 

♦PHIL  121b 
(MATH  105aR) 
Foundations  of  Mathematics 

Mr.  Noah 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  HISTORY  OF  IDEAS 

PHIL  123b  XII/XIII     MW  2-3:30 

Measurement  and  the  Empirical  Sciences 

Mr.  Ehrlich  Rabb310 

Measurement  is  the  practice  that  makes  possi- 
ble the  link  between  mathematics  and  the 
empirical  sciences.  This  course  will  be  con- 
cerned with  the  nature  and  purpose  of  this 
practice  as  well  as  an  examination  of  the  con- 
ditions that  must  be  satisfied  by  physical,  bio- 
logical, and  psychological  properties  and  events 
to  make  them  amenable  to  measurement  tech- 
niques. (S) 

♦PHIL  124b 
Concepts:  Their  Theory  and  Variety 

Staff 

PHIL  126b  X     MWThl 

(MATH  125b,  COSCI  89b) 
Mathematical  Logic 

Mr.  Berger  Golding  101 

This  course  will  cover  in  detail  one  or  more 
proofs  of  the  Gbdel  Incompleteness  Results, 
Tarski'sUndefinability  of  Truth  Theorem  and 
Church's  Theorem  on  the  Undecidability  of 
Predicate  Logic.  In  the  process  we  shall  dis- 
cuss elementary  recursive  function  theory  in- 
cluding such  topics  as  Turing  computability, 
recursive  functions,  and  Church's  Thesis. 
(S)  (L) 

PHIL  130aR  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

Philosophy  of  Logic 

Mr.  Berger  Rabb310 

An  examination  of  the  fundamental  notions  of 
logic.  Each  year  there  will  be  several  selected 
topics  from  among  the  following:  Signs  and 
Symbols,  Sentences,  statements,  and  proposi- 
tions. Truth,  possibility,  alternative  logics, 
and  logical  and  semantic  paradoxes.  Nega- 
tion, implication,  deductability,  logical  conse- 
quence. Theory  of  descriptions.  The  relation 
of  formalized  logic  to  ordinary  language.  (S) 

♦PHIL  135b 
(NEJS  132b) 
Philosophy  of  the  Kalam 

Mr.  Ivry 

♦PHIL  137b 
Nineteenth  Century  Social  Philosophy 

Staff 

♦PHIL  144b 
Philosophy  of  Hume 

Staff 

♦PHIL  145b 
Hegel 

Staff 
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♦PHIL  154b 
Comparative  Philosophy  of  Language 

Staff 

♦PHIL  156b 
Philosophy  of  Mind 

Staff 

PHIL  161b  IX     Tll-1  Thl2 

Topics  in  Logic:  Term  Logic 

Mr.  Sommers  Rabb  310 

This  course  develops  term  logic  as  a  system 
comparable  in  inference  power  for  modern 
predicate  logic.  The  relation  of  term  logic  to 
modern  predicate  logic  is  examined. 
The  main  readings  are  from  The  Logic  of  Nat- 
ural Language  by  the  instructor  along  with 
readings  from  G.  Boole,  A.  De  Morgan,  and 
V.W.O.  Quine.  A  knowledge  of  logic  at  the 
introductory  level  is  desirable  but  not  required. 
(S)  (L) 


♦PHIL  164b 
Advanced  Studies  in  Philosophy  of  Religion: 
Faith  and  Reason 

Mr.  Shatz 

PHIL  167aR  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

Kant 

Mr.  Greenberg  Rabb  229 

An  attempt  to  understand  and  evaluate  the 
main  ideas  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason:  the 
subjectivity  of  space  and  time,  the  nature  of 
consciousness,  and  the  objectivity  of  the  con- 
cepts of  substance  and  causality.  There  will  be 
ample  discussion  of  Kant's  philosophical  pre- 
decessors as  well  as  applications  of  Kantian 
theories  to  problems  of  contemporary  concern 
in  metaphysics  and  philosophy  of  language. 
(H) 

PHIL  196aR  VIII/X     M  W  12:30-2 

(LING  130aR) 

Semantics 

Mr.  Jackendoff  Brown  115 

See  LING  130aR  for  course  description. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

For  Faculty  please  see  Fall  Term  departmental  listing. 
M  W  10-11  a.m. 


PE  laR  Sec.  1 
Beginners'  Swimming 

Ms.  Sullivan 
Enrollment  limited  to  20. 

PE  laR  Sec.  2 
Beginners'  Swimming 

Ms.  Sullivan 
Enrollment  limited  to  20. 


Pool 

M  W  2-3  p.m. 

Pool 


PE  laR  Sec.  3  W8:30-10  a.m 

Swimmers  Course  (American  Red  Cross) 

Mr.  Zotz  Pool 


PE  laR  Sec.  4 
Swimming  Fitness 

Mr.  Zotz 

Enrollment  limited  to  20. 

PE  2aR  Sec.  1 
Advanced  Squash 

Ms.  Houde 

Enrollment  limited  to  12. 


T  Th  2-3  p.m. 

Pool 

M  1-2:30  p.m. 

Squash  Courts 


PE  2aR  Sec.  2  Th  1-2:30  p.m. 

Tennis  -  Volleyball  -  Squash 

Ms.  Devlin  and  Mr.  Cataldo  Gym 

Enrollment  limited  to  35. 

PE  2aR  Sec3  W  11-12:30  p.m. 

Advanced  Tennis  and  Squash 

Ms.  Houde         Tennis  Courts/  Squash  Courts 
Enrollment  limited  to  12. 


PE  2aR  Sec.  4  F  12-1 :30  p.m. 

Tennis  and  Squash 

Ms.  Devlin  Tennis  Courts/  Squash  Courts 

Enrollment  limited  to  12. 


PE  3aR  Sec.  1 
Body  Conditioning 

Mr.  Coven 

Enrollment  limited  to  20. 

PE  3aR  Sec.  2 
Body  Conditioning 

Mr.  Coven 

Enrollment  limited  to  20. 


T  Th  9-10  a.m. 

Wrestling  Room 

M  W  10-11  a.m. 
TBA 

T  Th  9-10  a.m. 


PE4aR 

Advanced  Lifesavings 

Mr.  Levine  Classroom 

Prerequisites:  "Swimmers"  (American  Red 
Cross)  card  or  equivalent.  Enrollment  limited  to 
20. 

PE5aR  TTh  10-11  a.m. 

Water  Safety  Instruction 

Mr.  Levine  Classroom 

Prerequisites:  Current  Advanced Lifesaving  Card 
or  equivalent.  Enrollment  limited  to  30. 

PE  6aR  M  W  9-10  a.m. 

Nutrition  and  Weight  Control 

Ms.  Houde  Wrestling  Room 

Enrollment  limited  to  15. 
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PE7aR 
Aerobic  Dance 

Ms.  King 

Enrollment  limited  to  25. 

PE  8aR  Sec.  1 
Beginners  Fencing 

Mr.  Shipman 
Enrollment  limited  to  20. 

PE  8aR  Sec.  2 
Beginners  Fencing 

Mr.  Shipman 
Enrollment  limited  to  20. 

PE  9aR  Sec.  1 
Beginners  Karate 

Mr.  Baptista 
Enrollment  limited  to  60. 

PE  9aR  Sec.  2 
Intermediate  Karate 

Mr.  Baptista 
Enrollment  limited  to  60. 

PE  lOaR 
Jogging 

Mr.  O'Brien 

PE  llaR  Sec.  1 
Golf/ Squash 

Mr.  Brannum 
Enrollment  limited  to  12. 

PE  llaR  Sec.  2 
Golf/ Squash 

Mr.  Brannum 
Enrollment  limited  to  12. 

PE  llaR  Sec.  3 
Golf/  Squash 

Mr.  Shipman 
Enrollment  limited  to  12. 

PE  12aR 
Indoor-Outdoor  Soccer 

Mr.  Coven 

Enrollment  limited  to  35. 

PE  13aR 
Softball-Basketball 

Mr.  Varney 
Enrollment  limited  to  35. 


M  W  9-10  a.m. 

Gym 

M  W  1-2  p.m. 

Fencing  Room 

T  Th  2-3  p.m. 

Fencing  Room 

W  6-7:30  p.m. 

Linsey  Sports  Center 

W  7:30-9  p.m. 

Linsey  Sports  Center 

M  W  10-11  a.m. 

Wrestling  Room 
T  1-2:30  p.m. 

Gym 

W  12:30-2  p.m. 

Gym 

T  10-11:30  a.m. 

Gym 

T  10:30-12  noon 

Gym 

T  9-10:30  a.m. 

Gym 


PE  14aR  Sec.  3  Th  8:30-10  p.m. 

Ballroom-Disco  Dancing 

Ms.  Davis  Linsey  Sports  Center 

Enrollment  limited  to  30. 


PE  14aR  Sec.  1  Th  5:30-7  p.m. 

Ballroom-Disco  Dancing 

Ms.  Davis  Linsey  Sports  Center 

Enrollment  limited  to  30. 

PE  14aR  Sec.  2  Th  7-8:30  p.m. 

Ballroom-Disco  Dancing 

Ms.  Davis  Linsey  Sports  Center 

Enrollment  limited  to  30. 


PE  15aR  Sec.  1 
Volleyball 

Mr.  O'Brien 
Enrollment  limited  to  35. 

PE  15aR  Sec.  2 
Volleyball  and  Tennis 

Mr.  Cataldo  and  Mr.  Varney 
Enrollment  limited  to  30. 

PE  16aR  Sec.  1 
First  Aid  and  CPR 

Mr.  Cataldo 
Enrollment  limited  to  18. 

PE  16aR  Sec.  2 
First  Aid  and  CPR 

Ms.  Sullivan 
Enrollment  limited  to  18. 


F  1-2:30  p.m. 

Gym 

Th  9-10:30  a.m. 

Gym 

W  11-12:30  p.m. 

Wrestling  Room 

W  12:30-2  p.m. 

Wrestling  Room 


PE  17aR  Sec.  1  F  10:30-12  noon 

Touch  Football-Basketball 

Mr.  Varney  Gym 

Enrollment  limited  to  30. 

PE  17aR  Sec.  2  M  1-2:30  p.m. 

Touch  Football-Volleyball 

Mr.  Brannum  Gym 

Enrollment  limited  to  30. 


PE  18aR 
Yoga 

Ms.  King 

Enrollment  limited  to  30. 

PE19b 

Basketball/Softball 
Mr.  O'Brien 
Enrollment  limited  to  30. 

PE  20aR 
Physical  Fitness 

Mr.  Zotz 

Enrollment  limited  to  20. 


M  12-1:30  p.m. 

Wrestling  Room 

Th  10:30-12  noon 

Gym 

T  Th  10-11  a.m. 

Wrestling  Room 


PE21aR  F  11-12:30  p.m. 

Flexibility  and  Weight  Training 

Mr.  Levine  Wrestling  Room 

Enrollment  limited  to  25. 


PE  22aR 
Rhythmic  Exercise 

Ms.  King 

Enrollment  limited  to  20. 


W  F  11-12  noon 

Karate  Room 
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For  Faculty  listing  and  Concentration  Requirements  please  see  Fall  Term  Departmental  listing. 


PHSCI2b  V     MWThlO 

Introductory  Astronomy 

Mr.  Roberts  Abelson  131 

Does  satsify  Science  component  of  the  Univer- 
sity Studies  curriculum  in  Physical  Science. 
Does  NOT  meet  the  concentration  requirement 
in  Physics.  Student  must  be  free  for  evening  Obser- 
vatory Sessions. 
This  course  is  a  survey  of  modern  astronomy. 
Elementary  physical  ideas  will  be  used  to  dis- 
cuss the  life  and  death  of  stars,  the  structure  of 
the  galaxies,  and  the  large  scale  features  and 
evolution  of  the  universe.  Observation  ses- 
sions will  be  conducted  at  the  Grunebaum 
Observatory. 

PHSCI  3b  VII     M  W  11  F12 

(PHIL  60b) 

Twentieth  Century  Physics  and  Its 
Philosophical  Implications 

Mr.  Lange  Abelson  131 

Does  satisfy  Science  component  of  the  Univer- 
sity Studies  Curriculum  in  Physical  Science. 
Does  NOT  meet  the  concentration  requirement 
in  Physics. 
Philosophical  questions  related  to  modern 
developments  in  physics  will  be  discussed.  A 
non-technical  explanation  of  quantum  mechan- 
ics and  relativity  will  be  presented  so  that  their 
interesting  features  can  be  understood.  Caus- 
ality, determinism,  and  the  history  of  scientific 
theory  in  its  relation  to  social  and  philosophi- 
cal developments  and  ideas  will  be  studied. 

PHYS  10b  VI     T10  Th  F  11 

Physics  for  the  Life  Sciences  II 

Mr.  Pendleton  Abelson  131 

Does  satisfy  science  component  of  the  Univer- 
sity Studies  curriculum  in  Physical  Sciences. 
This  course  will  introduce  students  in  the  life 
sciences  to  the  phenomena  and  concepts  of 
thermodynamics,  acoustics,  optics,  and  mod- 
ern physics. 

PHYS  lib  III     M  W  F  9 

Basic  Physics  II 

Mr.  Heller  Abelson  131 

Corequisite:  Calculus.  Does  satisfy  Science 
component  of  the  University  Studies  Curricu- 
lum in  Physical  Science.  A  continuation  of 
Basic  Physics  I .  Elementary  electromagnetism 
presented  from  a  modern  point  of  view. 

♦PHYS  16b 
(PSYCH  176b) 
Light,  Color  and  Vision 

Staff 


PHYS  18b 

Introductory  Laboratory  II 

Mr.  Wellenstein 

Lee.  M5-6  Abelson  131 

Lab  T  W  Th  F  2-5/ T  W  Th  7-10         Ford  204 

Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in 

the  School  of  Science.  Does  NOTsatify  science 

componet  of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 

May  yeild  half-course  credit  toward  both  rate  of 

work  and  graduation  as  one  of  4  such  labs  for 

each  student. 

Laboratory  course  consisting  of  basic  physics 

experiments  designed  to  supplement  PHYS 

10b. 

PHYS  19b 

Physics  Laboratory  II 

Mr.  Heller 

Lee.  M  5-6  Abelson  239 

Lab.  T  W  Th  2-5/  M-Th  7-10  Ford  223 

Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in 

the  School  of  Science.  Does  NOT satify  science 

componet  of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 

May  yeild  half-course  credit  toward  both  rate  of 

work  and  graduation  as  one  of  4  such  labs  for 

each  student. 

Laboratory  course  consisting  of  basic  physics 

experiments  designed  to  supplement  PHYS 

lib. 

PHYS  20b  HI     MWF9 

Basic  Physics  IV 

Mr.  Young  Abelson  239 

A  continuation  of  PHYS  20a.  Detailed  inves- 
tigation of  intermediate  electromagnetic  the- 
ory with  an  emphasis  upon  electromagnetic 
fields  and  their  interaction  with  matter. 

PHYS  25b  XII     M  W  2  3rd  hr  TBA 

Astrophysics 

Mr.  Wardle  Yalem  332 

Application  of  basic  physical  principles  to  the 
study  of  stars,  galaxies,  quasars,  and  the  large 
re  of  the  universe. 

PHYS  26b  IX     Tll-lThl2 

Introduction  to  Statistical  Physics  and 
Biophysics 

Mr.  Caspar  Rosenstiel  118 

Prerequisites:  PHYS  10  or  11.  This  course  is 
intended  for  Science  majors  who  do  not  expect 
to  pursue  graduate  study  in  physics. 

Thermodynamics  and  statistical  methods; 

application  to  problems  in  biophysics  and 

physical  biochemistry. 
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PHYS  29b 

Electronics  Laboratory  II 

Mr.  Sinclair 

Lee.  M  W  3  Abelson  239 

Lab.  M  W  1-3  Bass  231 

Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in 
the  School  of  Science. 
The  fundamentals  of  modern  electronic  circui- 
try will  be  studied  intensively.  Properties  and 
applications  of  transistors  and  integrated  cir- 
cuits will  be  covered,  many  of  which  will  be 
demonstrated  by  laboratory  construction 
projects. 

PHYS  30b  V     M  W  Th  10 

Nuclear  Physics 

Mr.  Canter  Abelson  239 

Prerequisite:  PHYS  30a. 
Continuation  of  PHYS  30a.  Introduction  to 
quantum  mechanics.  Quantum  statistics  with 
application  to  topics  including  lasers,  the 
interaction  of  radiation  with  matter,  and  the 
properties  of  solids.  Models  of  the  nucleus, 
nuclear  reactions  and  theory  of  elementary 
particles. 

PHYS31aR  VIII     M  W  12  Fl 

Methods  of  Mathematical  Physics 

Mr.  Abbott  Yalem  332 

Introduction  to  basic  mathematical  methods 
used  in  solving  problems  in  the  physical  scien- 
ces: matrices,  ordinary  differential  equations, 
Fourier  series,  multiple  integrals,  vector 
calculus. 

PHYS  32aR 

(COSCI  32aR) 

Logic  Circuits  and  Computer  Design  Laboratory 

Mr.  Poster 

Lee.  Tl  Ford  201 

Lab.  TTh2-5  Ford  201 

The  basic  components  of  digital  integrated 
circuits,  including  logic  elements,  flip-flops, 
and  resistors  are  studied.  These  are  used  to 
construct  circuits  relevant  to  digital  comput- 
ing, such  as  decoders,  multiplexers,  adders, 
subtractors,  and  numeric  displays.  Additional 
topics  include  operational  amplifiers  and  an 
introduction  to  microprocessors. 

PHYS  32b  M  W  2-5 

(COSCI  42b) 

Microprocessors 

Mr.  Bensinger  Ford  201 

Prerequisites:  COSCI  32a,  PHYS  29b  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 
Study  of  microprocessor  design  and  use  as 
controller  for  other  devices.  Topics  include 
architecture  of  microcomputers,  interfacing, 
digital  control,  analog  control,  and  software 
development. 


PHYS  39b  Lab.  M  W  2-5 

Modern  Physics  Laboratory  II 

Mr.  Meyer  Yalem  228 

Prerequisites:  PHYS  29a.  Does  NOT  meet  the 
distribution  requirement  in  the  School  of  Science 
Continuation  of  PHYS  39a.  A  laboratory 
course  involving  the  performance  of  represen- 
tative experiments  in  atomic,  molecular,  and 
nuclear  physics  —  some  involving  independ- 
ent research  by  the  student.  The  course  will 
undertake  a  detailed  analysis  of  other  funda- 
mental experiments  not  performed. 

PHYS  40b  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

Properties  of  Matter  II 

Mr.  Sneddon  Abelson  239 

Solid  state  physics:  lattice  structure,  quantum 
mechanical  treatment  of  electronic  motion  in 
solids,  band  theory,  thermal  and  electrical 
properties  of  crystalline  matter;  selected  topics 
from  magnetism,  scattering  from  solids,  super- 
conductivity. 

♦PHYS  50b 
Intermediate  Electromagnetism 

Staff 

PHYS  97b 
Tutorial  in  Physics 

Staff 

Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in 
the  School  of  Science.  Signature  of  Instructor 
required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Tutorial  for  students  studying  advanced 
material  not  covered  in  regular  courses. 

PHYS  98b 
Reading  in  Physics 

Staff 

Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in 

the  School  of  Science.  Signature  of  Instructor 

required  on  course  enrollment  card. 

Open  to  exceptional  students  who  wish  to 

study  an  area  of  physics  not  covered  in  the 

standard  curriculum. 

PHYS  99 
Senior  Research 

Staff 

Prerequisites:  PHYS 39a, b.  May  not  be  entered 
at  mid-year.  Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution 
requirement  in  the  School  of  Science.  Signature 
of  Instructor  required  on  course  enrollment 
card. 
Research  assignments  and  preparation  of  a 
report  under  the  direction  of  an  instructor. 

PHYS  101b  IV/VI     TTh  9-10:30 

Electromagnetic  Theory  II 

Mr.  Gross  Yalem  229 

Maxwell's  equations.  Quasi-stationary  phen- 
omena. Radiation. 
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PHYS  102b  T  Th  10:30-12 

Quantum  Mechanics  II 

Mr.  Grisaru  Yalem  229 

Systems  of  identical  particles.  Coupling  of 
angular  momenta.  Scattering  theory.  Time- 
dependent  perturbation  theory.  Semi-classical 
analysis  of  interaction  of  atomic  systems  and 
electromagnetic  waves. 

PHYS  104aR  MWF10 

Solid  State  Physics 

Mr.  Odagaki  Yalem  332 

The  formal  description  of  periodic  systems. 
The  vibrational  and  electronic  properties  of 
solids.  Electron  dynamics  on  the  Fermi  sur- 
face. The  mean  field  theory  of  magnetic  solids. 

♦PHYS  108b 
Introduction  to  Astrophysics 

Staff 


PHYS  109b  F  1-5 

Advanced  Laboratory  II 

Mr.  Berko  Bass  231 

Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in 
the  School  of  Science. 

Methods  and  techniques  of  experimental 

research. 

PHYS  113b 

First  Year  Tutorial 

Mr.  Sneddon 

Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in 
the  School  of  Science. 
Continuation  of  PHYS  1 13a. 


POLITICS 

For  Faculty  listing  and  Concentration  Requirements  please  see  Fall  Term  Departmental  listing. 
INTRODUCTORY  COURSES 


POLlOaR  IV     T  Th  9  F10 

(formerly  POL  laR) 

The  Western  Political  Tradition 

Ms.  Okin  Shiffman219 

Through  the  examination  of  classical  political 
texts  and  modern  writings,  the  course  focuses 
on  central  problems  of  political  discourse  such 
as  power  and  authority,  human  nature,  free- 
dom, obligation,  justice  and  the  organization 
of  the  state.  Open  to  freshmen. 

POL  13b  VIII/IX     M  W  Th  12 

Dynamics  of  Third  World  Politics 

Mr.  Thaxton  Olin-Sang  1 12 

Introduction  to  Third  World/ non-Western 
politics.  A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  roots 
of  mass  poverty  and  injustice,  the  nature  of 
political  systems,  and  popular  movements  to 
remedy  inadequate  government  performance 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  Focus  is 
on  social  science  writings  on  popular  responses 
to  forms  and  modes  of  rule;  with  special  atten- 
tion to  the  new  tensions  moving  the  "have- 
nots"  to  contest  the  legitimacy  of  the  state 
through  riot,  rebellion,  and  armed  struggle. 

POL  14b  V     M  W  Th  10 

Introduction  to  American  Government 

Mr.  Woll  Olin-Sang  101 

An  analysis  of  American  political  institutions; 
Congress,  Presidency,  Supreme  Court,  bureau- 
cracy, political  parties,  pressure  groups  and 
problems  of  governmental  decision-making 
will  be  examined  in  relation  to  specific  areas  of 


public  policy.  Open  to  freshmen. 

POLlSaR  VI    TlOThFll 

Introduction  to  International  Relations 

Mr.  Ilgen  Shiffman219 

A  general  introduction  to  international  polit- 
ics, emphasizing  the  foreign  policy  of  individ- 
ual countries  such  as  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  China,  etc.  An  analysis  of 
causes  of  war,  conditions  of  peace,  patterns  of 
influence,  prospects  of  international  settle- 
ment and  organization.  Open  to  freshmen. 

90's  COURSES 

*POL  94b 
Seminar:  Public  Policy 

Staff 

The  following  sections  of  97b  do  meet  the  distri- 
bution requirement  in  the  School  of  Social 
Sciences,  and  do  satisfy  the  Social  Science  com- 
ponent of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 

POL  97b  Seel  XV/XVII    T  3-5:30 

Topics  in  Law  and  Political  Theory:  Church  and 
State  in  America 

Mr.  Abramson  Olin-Sang  124 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
This  course  will  deal  with  contemporary  issues 
in  separation  of  church  and  state  as  reflected 
both  in  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  in 
works  of  political  philosophy. 
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POL  97b  Sec.2  XII/XIII/XIV     W  2-4:30 

Justice  and  International  Relations 

Mr.  Brown  and  Ms.  Okin  Olin-Sang  104 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
This  seminar,  taught  jointly  by  professors  spe- 
cializing respectively  in  international  relations 
and  political  theory,  examines  the  application 
of  normative  political  theory  to  international 
relations.  Topics  include  human  rights,. the 
principles  of  sovereignty  and  non-intervention, 
ethics  and  war,  and  Third  World  demands  for 
a  New  International  Economic  Order  and  the 
issues  of  distributive  justice  raised  by  them. 

POL  97b  Sec.  3  XI/XV    Tl-3  Th2 

Authoritarian  Regimes 

Messrs.  Burg  and  Macridis  Olin-Sang  104 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
An  advanced  seminar  for  juniors  and  seniors 
and  graduate  students.  Comparison  of  author- 
itarian regimes.  Class  discussion  of  theoretical 
and  empirical  studies  of  political  phenomena 
(such  as  state  structure,  patterns  of  authority, 
popular  participation,  party  systems  and  inter- 
est articulation)  and  specific  countries.  Empha- 
sis on  distinguishing  authoritarian  from  total- 
itarian and  democratic  systems,  and  the  process 
of  transition  from  one  to  another. 

POL  97b  Sec.  4  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

Seminar:  Constitutional  Law 

Mr.  Woll  Olin-Sang  201 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

An  advanced  research  seminar  on  selected 

issues  of  constitutional  law. 

•POL  115b 
American  Constitutional  Law  and  Theory 

Staff 

POL  116b  IV     T  Th  8:30-10 

Civil  Liberties  in  America 

Mr.  Abramson  Olin-Sang  101 

What  kinds  of  political  and  social  protest  must 
be  tolerated  for  a  society  to  be  democratic? 
This  course  will  examine  this  question  in  terms 
of  a  number  of  civil  rights  movements  in 
American  history,  using  examples  drawn  from 
World  War  I  to  the  Vietnam  protest.  Readings 
will  include  court  decisions,  classical  political 
theory,  and  American  history. 

*POL  121b 
(URBST  101b) 
The  Limits  of  the  Market  and  Public  Intervention 

Staff 


POLITICS 

♦POL  122b 
Policy  Analysis  and  Policy  Implementation 

Staff 

♦POL  123b 
The  Politics  of  Urban  Criminal  Justice 

Staff 

♦POL  125b 

(AAAS  125b) 

Political  Development  in  the  Black 

Community  II 

Staff 

COMPARATIVE  POLITICS 
(POL  11, 13  and  127-159) 

♦POL  132b 
(NEJS  144b) 
Nationalism  in  the  Middle  East 

Mr.  Levy 

POL140aR  IX     T  11-1  Thl2 

(AAAS  160aR) 
The  Politics  of  Africa 

Mrs.  Morgenthau  Olin-Sang  104 

Changed  approaches  to  the  study  of  Africa: 
conquest,  colonialism,  the  nationalist  era  and 
post-independence  problems.  Country  case 
studies,  including  Ghana,  Guinea,  Senegal, 
Ivory  Coast,  Tanzania,  Kenya  and  South 
Africa.  Political  ideas  of  Nkrumah,  Toure, 
Nyerere,  Senghor.  Experiments  in  planning 
and  economic  development.  Lectures  and 
readings  are  supplemented  by  films. 

♦POL  142aR 
(AAAS  175aR) 
Comparative  Politics  of  North  Africa 

Mr.  Nyangoni 

POL  143b  XII/XIII     MW  2-3:30 

(AAAS  118b) 

Third  World  Countries  and  Soviet 
Devlopmental  Strategies 

Mr.  Pouncy  Morton  May  13 

See  AAAS  1 18b  for  course  description. 

POL  144aR  X     M  W  Th  1 

Political  Change  in  Latin  America  I 

Mr.  Hindley  Olin-Sang  104 

This  course  focuses  on  order  and  revolution  in 
northern  Latin  America.  Specific  examination 
is  made  of  the  Mexican  and  Cuban  revolutions 
and  their  outcomes,  and  of  the  divergent  polit- 
ical developments  within  Central  America. 
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POL  97b  Sec.  5  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

(AAAS  97b,  NEJS  151b) 
Islam  in  West  Africa 

Mr.  Pouncy  Rabb  228 

See  AAAS  97b  for  special  notes  and  course 
description. 

POL  97b  Sec.  6  Th  2-4:30 

Criminal  Justice:  The  Rights  of  Defendants 

Ms.  Weatherford  Olin-Sang  124 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
A  seminar  focussing  on  the  rights  of  criminal 
defendants  through  a  study  of  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decisions  interpreting  pertinent  consti- 
tutional provisions,  and  through  selected  re- 
search materials  on  state  applications  of  those 
decisions. 

POL  98b 
Independent  Study 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

POL  98c 
Independent  Study 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

POL  99 
Senior  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
Students  doing  Honors  will  consult  with  the 
Undergraduate  Director  before  being  assigned 
to  a  professor  for  the  supervision  of  their 
thesis. 

AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT 
(POL  14  and  100-126) 

*POL  103b 
Quantitative  Methods  for  Political  Science 

Staff 

*POL  107b 
Politics  of  Public  Policy 

Staff 

♦POL  108b 
Environmental  and  Natural  Resources  Policy 

Staff 

*POL  109b 
Federalism 

Staff 


POL  113b  V     MWThlO 

The  American  Presidency 

Ms.  Weatherford  Olin-Sang  116 

Constitutional  provisions  relating  to  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  the  American  presidency, 
growth  of  the  office,  theories  of  presidential 
power,  the  President  and  Congress,  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Executive  branch,  presidential 
personality,  selected  topics  of  current  interest 
(the  imperial  presidency,  presidential  elections 
and  the  electoral  college,  Watergate  and  its 
aftermath,  the  information  explosion,  etc.). 

*POL  144b 
Political  Change  in  Latin  America  II 

Staff 

*POL  147b 
Japan:  Government  and  Politics 

Staff 

*POL  151b 
Politics  and  Development 

Staff 

POL  156b  VIII/X     M  W  12:30-2 

European  Political  Systems 

Mr.  Feldman  Olin-Sang  124 

This  course  compares  central  intellectual  con- 
troversies affecting  the  domestic  politics  of 
Britain,  France,  Germany  and  Italy  in  their 
capacities  as  active  modern  states. 

POL  203aR  XII/XIII/XIV     W  2-5 

Graduate  Seminar:  Comparative  Politics 

Mr.  Macridis/Mrs.  Morgenthau 

Olin-Sang  124 
Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
An  examination  of  the  approaches,  concepts 
and  theories  in  the  field  of  comparative  politics. 

INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS 
(POL  15  and  160-179) 

POL  163b  IX     Tll-1  Thl2 

The  International  Politics  of  Modern  Capitalism 

Mr.  Keohane  Olin-Sang  116 

An  analysis  of  the  foreign  economic  policies  of 
major  non-socialist  industrialized  countries, 
and  how  they  affect  one  another.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  attempts  to  coordinate  policy 
internationally  within  the  context  of  economic 
interdependence,  and  the  obstacles  to  coordi- 
nation. Under  what  domestic  and  interna- 
tional conditions  is  coordination  feasible,  and 
how  much  difference  does  it  make?  In-depth 
analysis  will  be  undertaken  of  three  policy 
areas:  monetary  policy,  trade,  and  energy. 
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POL  167b  TBA 

Seminar  on  International  Law 

Staff 
This  course  will  concentrate  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  international  la  w  as  it  relates  to  the 
resolution  of  international  disputes.  Attention 
will  be  given  to  the  role  of  international  agen- 
cies and  judicial  bodies  as  well  as  mediative 
activities. 

POL  168b  IX     Tll-1  Thl2 

American  Foreign  Policy 

Mr.  Brown  Olin-Sang  124 

A  post-World  War  II  analysis  of  American 
foreign  policy.  The  course  will  focus  on  three 
areas:  how  foreign  policy  decisions  have  been 
made;  how  they  have  been  implemented;  and 
what  effects  they  have  had. 

*POL  170aR 
The  Third  World  in  Global  Political  Economy 

Staff 

*POL  171b 
Multi-National  Enterprise  and  National  Power 

Staff 

POL  173aR  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

China  in  World  Politics 

Mr.  Thaxton  Olin-Sang  124 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  China  in 
world  politics.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  China's  participation  in  the  global  econ- 
omy, and  to  the  relationship  of  this  participa- 
tion to  China's  effort  to  resolve  important 
domestic  socioeconomic  problems.  We  will 
consider  issues  from  theoretical  angles  includ- 
ing Kremlinology,  realpolitics,  international 
integration,  behavioral  paradigms,  and  Mao- 
ism vs.  Deng  Xiaopingism. 

POL  174b  XII/XIII/XIV     M  2-4:30 

Problems  of  National  Security 

Mr.  Art  Olin-Sang  104 

An  analysis  of  current  issues  in  national  secur- 
ity policy  through  examination  of  basic  theor- 
ies on  the  role  and  utility  of  force  in  interna- 
tional relations.  Topics  covered  include: 
nuclear  deterrence,  force  planning  and  budget- 
ing, arms  control,  force  projection  in  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  proliferation,  and  the  NATO  alliance. 


*POL  176b 
International  Organizations 

Staff 

POL  177aR  VI     T10  Th  F  11 

Soviet  Foreign  Policy 

Mr.  Burg  Olin-Sang  104 

An  introduction  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  since  1917.  This  course  will 
examine  the  foreign  policies  and  actions 
adopted  by  the  Soviet  Union,  their  sources 
and  goals,  and  the  processes  by  which  they 
have  been  formulated.  While  the  course  will 
survey  the  entire  history  of  Soviet  policy,  it 
will  focus  on  developments  since  1945. 

POL  204b  XV/XVII     T2-5 

Graduate  Seminar:  International  Relations 
Theory 

Mr.  Keohane  Olin-Sang  112 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Instructor.  Signa- 
ture of  Instructor  required  on  course  enrollment 
card. 
An  examination  of  the  approaches,  concepts 
and  theories  in  the  field  of  international  politics. 

POLITICAL  THEORY  AND  METHODS 
(POL  10  and  180-199) 

POL  182b  X     M  W  Th  1 

Political  Thought  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
Modern  Age 

Mr.  Hulliung  Olin-Sang  112 

An  examination  of  some  of  the  major  themes 
in  early  modern  and  modern  political  thought. 

*POL  183b 
Community  and  Alienation:  Social  Theory  from 
Marx  to  Freud 

Staff 

*POL  195b 
Marx:  Social  and  Political  Theory 

Staff 

♦POL  198b 
Women  in  Western  Political  Thought 

Staff 
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For  Faculty  listing  and  Concentration  Requirements  please  see  Fall  Term  Departmental  listing. 


PSYCH  laR  IX/VI     T  Th  11-12:30 

(formerly  PSYCH  5aR) 
Introduction  to  Psychology 

Messrs.  Morant  and  Watson  Schwartz  106 
A  survey  of  psychology.  Topics  include  per- 
ception, learning,  cognitive  processes,  motiva- 
tion, intelligence,  child  and  adult  develop- 
ment, personality,  social  behavior,  and  the 
relationship  between  normal  and  abnormal 
behavior. 

PSYCH  12aR  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

(formerly  PSYCH  108aR) 
Sensory  Processes 

Mr.  Todd  Brown  115 

Enrollment  limited  to  20.  Signature  of  Instruc- 
tor required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Examination  of  human  sensation,  with  empha- 
sis on  vision  and  audition.  Physiological  and 
psychophysical  evidence  will  be  applied  to  the 
problem  of  sensory  coding  of  visual  and  audi- 
tory information. 

♦PSYCH  13b 
(formerly  PSYCH  109b) 
Perception 

Mr.  Hershenson 

PSYCH  21aR  V     M  W  Th  10 

(formerly  104aR) 
Learning  and  Behavior 

Mr.  Wodinsky  Brown  316 

Prerequisites:  PSYCH  la  (formerly  PSYCH 

5a). 

Current  theories  of  learning  will  be  explored  in 

the  light  of  experimental  evidence  derived 

from  animal  studies. 

PSYCH  23b  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

(formerly  PSYCH  150b) 

(LING  150b) 

Introduction  to  Cognitive  Science 

Mr.  Jackendoff  Schwartz  3 

The  idea  of  "mental  representation"  is  central 
to  cognitive  science,  and  this  course  explores 
this  idea  from  a  number  of  perspectives. 
Representations  evoked  during  visual  percep- 
tion, during  language  comprehension  and  pro- 
duction, during  musical  perception,  and  dur- 
ing reasoning  are  examined,  as  are  the  nature 
of  "concepts"  and  the  role  of  genetic  predispo- 
sition in  mental  representations.  The  methods 
of  cognitive  science  are  also  reviewed,  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  interdisciplinary  nature  of  the 
field. 


PSYCH  24aR  XI     Tl  Th  F2 

(LING  lOOaR) 
Introduction  to  Linguistics 

Ms.  Yip  Shiffman  125 

See  LING  100aR  for  special  notes  and  course 
description. 

PSYCH  33aR  V     M  W  Th  10 

(formerly  PSYCH  115aR) 
Developmental  Psychology 

Mr.  Watson  Schwartz  106 

Prerequisites:  PSYCH  la  (formerly  PSYCH 
5a). 
An  examination  of  normal  development  from 
conception  through  adolescence.  Emphasis 
will  be  given  to  theoretical  issues  and  processes 
of  development  in  the  cognitive  and  social 
domains. 

PSYCH  34b  V     MWThlO 

(formerly  PSYCH  117b) 
Social  Psychology 

Ms.  Amabile  Shiffman  201 

Prerequisites:  PSYCH  la  (formerly  PSYCH 
5a). 
An  introduction  to  research  and  theory  on 
social  behavior.  Topics  include  social  perception, 
socialization,  social  interaction  and  relation- 
ships, attitude  change  and  social  influence, 
and  behavior  in  groups  and  organizations. 

PSYCH  51aR  X     M  W  Th  1 

(formerly  PSYCH  10b) 

Statistics 

Ms.  Amabile  Schwartz  2 

Prerequisites:  PSYCH  la  (formerly  PSYCH 
5a).  PSYCH 52aR  must  be  taken  concurrently. 
Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card.  Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution 
requirement  in  the  School  of  Social  Science. 
Does  NOT  satisfy  the  Social  Science  component 
of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 
This  course  covers  the  fundamentals  of  des- 
criptive and  inferential  statistics.  Techniques 
useful  in  the  behavioral  sciences  will  be  empha- 
sized. 

PSYCH  52aR  Seel  V     M  W  Th  10 

(formerly  PSYCH  lOaR) 
Experimental  Psychology 

Ms.  McArthur  Brown  224 

Prerequisites:  PSYCH  la  (formerly  PSYCH 
5a).  PSYCH 51aR  must  be  taken  concurrently. 
Pre-regist ration  required.  Enrollment  limited  to 
20.  Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
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merit  card.  Does  NOT  ment  the  distribution 
requirement  in  the  School  of  Social  Science. 
Does  NOT  satisfy  the  Social  Science  component 
of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 
This  laboratory  lecture  course  will  offer  super- 
vised practice  in  experimental  construction, 
data  analysis  and  interpretation,  and  formal 
presentation  of  experimental  results. 

PSYCH  52aR  Sec.  2  IX     TIM  Thl2-1 

(formerly  PSYCH  10a) 

Ms.  Lachman  Brown  224 

See  PSYCH  52aR  Seel  for  special  notes  and 
course  description. 

•PSYCH  60b 
Human  Experimentation 

Mr.  Wingfield 

♦PSYCH  62b 
(formerly  PSYCH  106b) 
(ANTHR  106b) 
Friendship 

Staff 

♦PSYCH  71b 
(formerly  PSYCH  180b) 
(SOC  196b) 
Seminar:  Writing  and  the  Social  Sciences 

Staff 

PSYCH  98b 

Readings  in  Psychological  Literature 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

PSYCH  99 
Senior  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

♦PSYCH  131b 
Social  Development 

Staff 

♦PSYCH  132aR 
Cognitive  Development 

Staff 

♦PSYCH  133aR 
Altruism  and  Prosocial  Behavior 

Staff 

♦PSYCH  134b 
Perspectives  on  Parental  Behavior 

Staff 


PSYCH  137b  V     M  W  Th  10 

Social  Interaction 

Mr.  Berbaum  Brown  115 

Prerequisites:  PSYCH  34b  (formerly  PSYCH 
117b). 
Study  of  interaction  among  humans,  chiefly 
from  an  experimental  perspective.  Such  pro- 
cesses as  social  facilitation,  imitation,  confor- 
mity, cooperation  and  competition,  bargain- 
ing, coalition  formation,  group  problem  solving 
and  group  decision  making  are  examined. 
Models  of  interaction  involving  conflict  are 
applied  to  the  analysis  of  behavior  in  selected 
natural  contexts. 

♦PSYCH  140b 
Social  Psychologv  of  Social  Change 

Staff 

PSYCH  145b  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

Aging  in  a  Changing  World 

Ms.  Lachman  Brown  224 

Prerequisites:  PSYCH  la  (formerly  PSYCH  5a) 
or  permission  of  Instructor.  Signature  of  Instruc- 
tor required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Psychological  issues  related  to  the  aging  pro- 
cess are  examined  in  a  multidisciplinary  pers- 
pective. Social,  biological,  political,  economic, 
and  historical-cultural  factors  that  affect  and 
are  affected  by  psychological  aging  are  con- 
sidered. 

♦PSYCH  151aR 
Seminar  in  Mental  Representation 

Mr.  Kosslyn 

♦PSYCH  154aR 
Human  Memory 

Staff 

♦PSYCH  155aR 
Visual  Space  Perception 

Staff 

PSYCH  160b  VI/IX     Th  12:30-3 

Seminar  on  Sex  Differences 

Ms.  McArthur  TBA 

Prerequisites:  Permission  of  Instructor.  Enrol- 
lment limited  to  20.  Signature  of  Instructor 
required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
This  course  will  examine  societal  sex  roles  and 
lay  beliefs  about  sex  differences  in  light  of 
evidence  bearing  upon:  ( 1 )  actual  sex  differen- 
ces in  ability  and/  or  personality;  (2)  biological 
vs.  social  explanations  for  sex  differences;  and 
(3)  motivational  and  cognitive  biases  in  the 
perception  of  group  differences. 
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PSYCH  161b  T  6-9  p.m. 

Mental  Health  in  the  U.S.  II 

Mr.  Cunningham  Brown  115 

Prerequisites:  PSYCH  la  (formerly  PSYCH 
5a); either  PSYCH 31a  (formerly  PSYCH  113a) 
or  32a  (formerly  PSYCH  114a);  and  PSYCH 
161a.  Enrollment  limited  to  20.  Signature  of 
Instructor  required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Does  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the 
School  of  Social  Science. 
This  course,  in  conjunction  with  PSYCH 
161a,  provides  an  intensive  supervised  practi- 
cum  experience  in  the  provision  of  mental 
health  services.  Students  pursue  a  program  of 
reading  and  spend  one  day  a  week  working  in  a 
clinical  facility.  Weekly  class  meetings  are 
structured  to  provide  opportunities  for  per- 
sonal and  professional  growth  through  discus- 
sion of  individual  experiences  in  the  clinical 
settings. 

PSYCH  162aR  T  7-10  p.m. 

Psychosomatics  (Psycho-social  Factors  in 
Health  and  Disease) 

Mr.  Giddon  Brown  218 

The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  provide  the 
student  with  an  understanding  of  psychologi- 
cal and  socio-cultural  factors  in  physical  illness. 
Following  discussion  of  the  concepts  of  stress 
and  disease,  the  attempt  to  answer  three  ques- 
tions will  form  the  basis  of  the  course:  What 
are  the  psychophysiological  mediators  to  altera- 
tion in  body  function?  What  psychobiological 
factors  determine  which  particular  organ  sys- 
tem will  be  affected?  What  determines  the 
stressfulness  of  a  particular  situation  for  a 
given  individual? 

♦PSYCH  166b 
Psychopathology  and  Cognition 

Staff 

PSYCH  167b  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

Schools  of  Psychotherapy  and  Behavior  Change 

Mr.  Knight  Brown  316 

Prerequisites:  PS  YCH  la  (formerly  PS  YCH5a) 
and 32a  (formerly  PSYCH  114a). 
The  theories  and  techniques  of  several  schools 
of  psychotherapy  and  behavior  modification 
are  considered.  The  theories  of  personality, 
methods  of  intervention,  goals  of  therapy,  and 
relevant  research  will  be  emphasized. 

PSYCH  172aR  M  5-8  p.m. 

Temporal  Patterning  of  Behavior 

Mr.  Lackner  Brown  115 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
Seminar  on  problems  of  serial  patterning  in 
the  perception  and  production  of  speech.  Dis- 


cussion of  problems  in  the  integration  and 
execution  of  complex  motor  patterns. 

PSYCH  173aR  V     M  W  Th  10 

(LING  173aR) 

Psycholinguistics 

Staff  Sachar  130 

See  LING  173aR  for  special  notes  and  course 
description. 

*PSYCH  175b 
Recent  Advances  in  Animal  Behavior 

Staff 

♦PSYCH  176b 
(PHYS  16b) 
Light,  Color  and  Vision 

Staff 

♦PSYCH  193b 
Tests  and  Measurements 

Staff 

PSYCH  195aR  V     M  W  Th  10 

Psychological  Theory 

Mr.  Hershenson  Schwartz  3 

A  survey  of  Psychological  theories  including 
Associationism,  Structuralism,  Functionalism, 
Gestalt,  Behaviorism,  Psychoanalysis,  and  their 
modern  derivatives.  Emphasis  is  on  the  nature 
of  explanation  and  the  methods  by  which  it  is 
achieved. 

♦PSYCH  198b 
(LING  198b) 
The  Language  of  Thought 

Staff 

PSYCH  199aR  IX     Tll-1  Thl2 

Aphasia  and  Language  Disorders:  Introduction 
to  Neuropsychology 

Mr.  Wingfield  Brown  115 

Prerequisites:  PSYCH  la  (formerly  PSYCH 
5a).  Enrollment  limited  to  30.  Signature  of 
Instructor  required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
This  course  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to 
the  field  of  neuropsychology.  Topics  will  in- 
clude the  concepts  of  cerebral  dominance  and 
localization  of  function  within  the  human 
brain,  with  special  reference  to  language  and 
related  mental  function.  The  aphasic  syn- 
dromes will  receive  special  attention,  includ- 
ing their  symptoms,  progress,  brain  localiza- 
tion and  concomitant  cognitive  disorders. 
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RUSSIAN 

For  Faculty  listing  and  Concentration  Requirements  see  Fall  Term  Departmental  listing. 


RUS  12b  HI     M  W  F  9 

Continuing  Russian 

Mr.  Hanson  Shiffman  120 

A  continuation  of  RUC  11a,  this  course  may 
also  be  taken  by  those  with  equivalent  prepa- 
ration elsewhere.  The  Lipson  text  will  be  fin- 
ished, with  outside  reading  undertaken  as  well. 
Work  with  the  native  speaker  will  include 
intonation  contours. 

RUS  14b  V     M  W  Th  10 

Advanced  Russian 

Mr.  Szulkin 

Prerequisite:  RUS  13  or  the  equivalent. 
Remaining  grammar  points  will  be  introduced 
as  the  need  arises  in  carefully-chosen  readings. 
Word  order  will  be  elucidated,  as  the  full  range 
of  syntax  comes  into  play.  Prefix  meanings 
and  etymology  will  be  developed  as  keys  to 
faster  reading.  Selections  are  varied  in  style, 
chosen  for  cultural  insight  and  significance, 
from  both  literary  and  social  science  sources, 
including  part  of  Anna  Karenina.  Session  with 
native  speaker  will  contine  as  in  RUS  13a. 

RUS  98b  Consult  Advisor 

Independent  Study 

Staff 

May  be  taken  only  with  the  permission  of  the 
advisor  to  concentrators  and  the  Chair  of  the 
Department.  Signature  of  Instructor  required 
on  course  enrollment  card. 
Reading  and  reports  under  faculty  supervision. 

"RUS  112b 
Theory  of  Language  (Proto-Slavic) 

Mr.  Hanson 


RUS  130aR  V     M  W  Th  10 

Nineteenth  Century  Russian  Literature 

Ms.  Dalton 
A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  major  writers 
and  themes  of  the  nineteenth  century  includ- 
ing Gogol,  Turgenev,  Dostoevsky,  Tolstoy, 
Chekhov,  and  others.  Conducted  in  English. 
Readings  available  in  Russian  and  in  English 
translation.  No  prerequisites  for  non-concentra- 
tors. 

*#RUS  134b 
Stories  and  Plays  of  Chekhov 

Ms.  Dalton 

*RUS  145b 
Nabokov 

Staff 

*#RUS  148b 
(THA  148b) 
A  Survey  of  Twentieth  Century  Russian  Theater 

Mr.  Szulkin 

*#RUS  149b 
Twentieth  Century  Russian  Literature 

Mr.  Szulkin 

RUS  150b  X     M  W  Th  1 

Russian  Prose:  Undergraduate  Seminar 

Ms.  Dalton 
An  undergraduate  seminar,  intended  primar- 
ily for  concentrators,  which  will  examine  in 
detail  the  artistic  prose  of  the  major  figures  in 
Russian  literature.  Topics  will  vary  from  year 
to  year  and  the  course  may  be  repeated  for 
credit.  Open  to  qualified  non-majors.  Topic 
for  1982-83  19th  Century  Prose. 

*RUS  161b 
The  Structure  of  Modern  Russian 

Mr.  Hanson 


SOCIOLOGY 

For  Faculty  listing  and  Concentration  Requirements  please  see  Fall  Term  Departmental  listing. 


SOC2aR  VII/VIH     M  W  11-12:30 

History  of  Sociological  Theory 

Ms.  Hayim  GoldingllO 

The  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  foun- 
dations of  modern  sociological  and  socialpsy- 
chological  thinking.  Basic  approaches  in  the 
study  of  the  individual  and  society,  social 
order  and  conflict,  culture  and  social  institu- 
tions, human  nature,  and  human  interaction, 
etc.  will  be  explained  on  an  introductory  level 
that  can  help  us  understand  our  modern  social 


reality  and  dilemmas.  Analysis  of  the  basic 
ideas  of  classical  and  modern  authors — 
(Hobbes,  Marx,  Weber,  Durkheim,  Freud, 
Mead,  etc.)  will  be  included. 

*SOC  4b 
Basic  Concepts  in  Sociology  II 

Ms.  Fields 

*SOC  7aR 
Basic  Survey  of  Sociology 

Mr.  Zola 
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*SOC  9b 
Survival  in  a  Man-Made  World:  The  Threats 
and  Promises  of  Technology 

Mr.  Bittner 

*SOC  lib 
Introduction  to  Social  Psychology 

Staff 

SOC  90b 

Directed  Independent  Study 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
Equivalent  to  four  one-semester  courses.  Stu- 
dents taking  it  are  expected  to  work  out  a  plan 
of  study  for  one  semester  with  the  help  of  two 
faculty  members.  This  plan  is  to  be  submitted 
to  the  undergraduate  committee  of  the  depart- 
ment for  approval.  Enrollment  is  limited  and 
the  final  choice  made  by  the  whole  depart- 
ment. This  course  should  be  considered  by 
those  students  who  have  a  well-developed 
program  of  study  to  which  they  wish  to  dedi- 
cate themselves  deeply. 

SOC  97b 

Group  Readings  and  Research  in  Sociology 

Staff 

Signature  oflnstuctor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

SOC  98b 

Individual  Readings  and  Research  in  Sociology 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

Individual  readings  and  reports  under  the 

direction  of  a  faculty  supervisor. 

SOC  99 
Senior  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 
Seniors  who  are  candidates  for  degrees  with 
honors  in  sociology  register  for  this  course 
and,  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  prepare  an  honors  thesis  on  a  suitable 
topic. 

SOC  102b  XII/XIII/XIV     W  2:30-5 

Social  Psychiatry  —  Advanced 

Mr.  Stein  Pearlman  Lounge 

Prerequisites:  SOC  102a  or  equivalent,  or  Per- 
mission of  Instructor. 
Training  in  advanced  peer  counseling  is  offered 
through  classes,  supervised  sessions  with  other 
students,  and  community  work.  Theory,  social 
contexts  and  practice  of  re-evaluation  counsel- 
ing are  stressed.  Other  social  psychiatric 
approaches  are  also  covered. 


SOC  103aR  IV/V     T9  Th9-ll 

The  Sociology  of  Mental  Illness  and  Health 

Mr.  Schwartz  Pearlman  Lounge 

Prerequisites:  One  introductory  course  in  Soci- 
ology and  one  course  in  Abnormal  Psychology, 
or  permission  of  Instructor. 
This  course  will  concern  itself  with  various 
sociological  and  psychological  perspectives  on 
the  causes,  nature  of,  and  treatment  of  mental 
illness.  We  will  also  focus  on  the  ways  in  which 
mental  health  is  conceptualized  as  an  internal 
state  and  an  interpersonal  process,  and  on  the 
suggested  means  through  which  it  might  be 
achieved. 

*SOC  104aR 
Sociology  of  Education 

Ms.  Barry 

*SOC  105b 
Feminist  Critique  of  Contemporary  Social 
Institutions:  II 

Ms.  Barry 

♦SOC  106b 
Sociology  of  Literature 

Mr.  Stein 

*SOC  108b 
Critique  of  Contemporary  Society 

Ms.  Hayim 

*SOC  109b 
(AAAS  109b) 

Black  Intellectuals  and  the  Crisis  of  the 
Twentieth  Century 

Ms.  Fields 

*SOC  110b 
Sociology  of  Knowledge 

Staff 

SOC  112b  V     M  W  Th  10 

Social  Class,  Freedom,  and  Equality 

Mr.  Fellman  Lown  2 

Enrollment  limited  to  60. 
The  concept  of  social  class;  its  role  in  deter- 
mining life  changes,  life  styles,  income,  occu- 
pation, and  power;  theories  of  class  and  in- 
equality; selected  social  psychological  aspects 
of  social  class  and  inequality  (e.g.,  our  own 
involvement  in  the  class  structure,  our  feelings 
and  observations  about  our  own  social  class 
and  others);  American  class  structure  and 
dynamics;  American  social  class  and  im- 
perialism. 

SOC  116b  IX     Tll-1  Thl2 

(AAAS  116b) 

Comparative  Ethnic  Relations 

Ms.  Bandarage  Schwartz  3 

This  course  will  examine  selected  issues  in  the 
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origin  and  evolution  of  race  and  ethnic  rela- 
tions in  the  U.S.  and  several  Third  World 
countries  from  a  historical  and  comparative 
perspective.  A  critical  analysis  of  concepts 
(such  as  prejudice,  exploitation),  and  alterna- 
tive theories  and  strategies  (such  as  assimila- 
tion, separatism),  as  well  as  their  relevance  to 
ethnic  relations  in  the  selected  countries  will  be 
presented. 

*SOC  118b 

(JCS  164b,  NEJS  164b) 
American  Jewish  Community 

Mr.  Sklare 

♦SOC  119b 
Social  Change:  The  Nonviolent  Movement 

Staff 

*SOC  120aR 
(AAAS  121aR) 
Sociology  of  Underdevelopment  I 

Ms.  Fields 

*SOC  120b 
(AAAS  121b) 
Sociology  of  Underdevelopment  II 

Ms.  Fields 

*SOC  121b 
Sociology  of  Mass  Culture 

Staff 

SOC  122aR  V     M  W  Th  10 

Sociology  of  Power 

Mr.  Ross  Pearlman  201 

This  course  will  discuss  modern  theories  of 
power,  notably  those  associated  with  pluralist, 
Marxist,  and  elite  theories  of  society  and  polit- 
ics. Attention  will  be  directed  towards  empiri- 
cal evidence  for  and  against  such  theories 
drawn  from  advanced  industrial  societies. 

SOC  126aR  X/XI     Tl  Thl-3 

Sociology  of  Deviance 

Mr.  Conrad  Pearlman  Lounge 

An  investigation  of  the  sociological  perspec- 
tives of  deviance,  focusing  particular  attention 
on  definitional  sociopolitical  and  interactional 
aspects  —  and  societal  response.  Includes  a 
review  of  theory  and  current  research  and  dis- 
cussions of  various  forms  of  non-criminological 
deviance  and  social  control. 

*SOC  126b 
Planned  Communities 

Ms.  Rayman 

SOC  128b  VI     T10  Th  F  11 

Sociology  of  Religion:  Sects,  Cults,  and  Societies 

Ms.  Fields  Pearlman  201 

Uses  case  studies  to  examine  religious  innova- 


tion in  comparative  perspective  and  in  terms 
of  its  impact  upon  established  religion,  eco- 
nomic life,  political  organization,  and  individ- 
ual personality. 

*SOC  130b 
The  Family  II 

Staff 

*SOC  132b 
Urban  Field  Investigations 

Staff 

*SOC  133b 
Comparative  Urban  Cultures 

Ms.  Rayman 

SOC135aR  XII/XIII/XIV     M2-5 

Group  Process 

Ms.  Reinharz  Pearlman  Lounge 

Prerequisites:  Juniors  and  Seniors  only.  Enrol- 
lment limited  to  12. 
Interpretation  of  interpersonal  behavior  and 
group  development,  based  in  part  on  observa- 
tion of  the  group  itself.  Readings  will  include 
material  from  psychology  and  social  anthro- 
pology as  well  as  sociology. 

SOC  135b  VI/IX     T  Th  11-1 

Group  Process  —  Advanced 

Mr.  Schwartz  Pearlman  Lounge 

Prerequisites:  SOC  135  a.  For  juniors  and  seniors 
only.  Enrollment  limited  to  10. 
Continuation  of  SOC  135a. 

*SOC  136b 
Fieldwork  in  Institutions  II 

Staff 

SOC  141b  XII/XIII/XIV     M2-5 

Advanced  Seminar  on  Marx  and  Freud 

Mr.  Fellman  Brown  316 

Prerequisites:  SOC  141a.  Enrollment  limited  to 

10.  Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course 

enrollment  card. 

Continuation  of  SOC  141a  on  an  advanced 

level,  for  more  intensive  study  of  the  issues 

raised  there. 

*SOC  145aR 
Sociology  of  Life  Styles:  Socialization  and  Social 
Class 

Staff 

SOC  148b  XV/XVII    T2-5 

Social  Psychology  of  Consciousness  II 

Messrs.  Fisher  and  Stein        Pearlman  Lounge 

Enrollment  limited. 
This  course  will  explore  various  senses  of  the 
self  and  of  society  as  described  in  both  con- 
temporary social  psychology  and  traditional 
Eastern  culture.  Focus  will  be  on  knowing  the 
world  in  terms  of  the  self's  relation  to  it  as 
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exemplified  in  sociological  field  work  and  in 
meditation.  Analysis  of  parables  as  a  mode  of 
teaching  these  skills  will  be  explored. 

*SOC  150b 
Sociology  of  Revolutionary  Change 

Mr.  Ross 

♦SOC  152b 
The  Sociology  of  Generations:  The  Adolescent 
in  Society 

Staff 

*SOC  163b 
Therapy  and  Punishment  (Criminology  II) 

Ms.  Hayim 

*SOC  170b 
Industrial  Sociology 

Mr.  Ross 

SOC  171aR  XV/XVII     T2:30-5 

(AAAS  171aR) 

Women  in  the  Third  World 

Ms.  Bandarage  Pearlman  201 

This  course  will  examine  the  position  of  Third 
World  women  in  the  U.S.  and  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  from  a  historical  and  com- 
parative perspective.  The  unity  and  diversity 
of  the  female  experience  will  be  examined  in 
the  context  of  socio-economic  transforma- 
tions taking  place  in  the  Third  World.  Empha- 
sis will  also  be  place  on  the  goals  and  strategies 
of  women's  movements  in  the  Third  World 
and  their  differences  from  Western  feminism. 

SOC  172b  XV     T2-4  3rdhrTBA 

(AMSTD  150b) 

The  Family  in  the  United  States 

Mr.  Fuchs  Brown  115 

See  AMSTD  150b  for  course  description. 

SOC  173b  XI     Tl  Th2  3rd  hr  TBA 

Contemporary  Social  Problems 

Mr.  Bittner  Brown  316 

We  will  deal  with  a  selected  group  of  social 
problems,  among  which  will  be  (a)  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  cities,  (b)  the  onslaught  of  infor- 
mation and  misinformation,  (c)  the  troubles  of 
consumerism,  (d)  the  burdens  of  racism  and 
poverty,  (e)  old  age  and  social  isolation.  The 
aim  of  the  course  is  to  enable  and  encourage 
students  to  approach  existing  and  proposed 
institutional  arrangements  critically. 


SOC  174b  IX     Tll-1  Thl2 

Technology  and  the  Environmental  Crisis 

Mr.  Fisher  Shiffman  123 

Consideration  of  the  changing  character  of 
contemporary  technology  in  its  own  terms  and 
as  it  affects  both  social  structure  and  the 
environment.  Cases  may  be  drawn  from  the 
problems  of  industrial  efficiency  and  pollu- 
tion, mining  the  soil  by  agriculture,  small  scale 
or  appropriate  technology,  waste  disposal,  the 
computer  revolution,  or  the  search  for  energy. 

*SOC  177b 
Aging  in  Society 

Ms.  Reinharz 

SOC  185b  TBA 

(SOWEL  4.02b) 

Research  Methods  and  Statistics  II 

Staff 

SOC  189b  VI     T10  Thll  3rd  hr  TBA 

Introduction  to  the  History  of  Legal  Thought 

Mr.  Bittner  Brown  316 

A  review  of  the  intellectual  development  of 
Western  conceptions  of  legality  and  of  legal 
practice,  considered  against  the  background 
of  social  change.  Materials  will  be  drawn  from 
the  history  of  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
from  the  late  middle  ages  to  the  modern  era. 

SOC  190b  IV/VI     T9-11  Th9 

On  the  Caring  of  Caretaker  Institutions 

Mr.  Conrad  Brown  224 

An  analysis  of  the  structural  arrangements  of 
medical  practice  and  of  medical  settings.  Prob- 
lems of  communication  and  role  relationships 
among  professions  and  between  patients  and 
medical  personnel  will  be  examined.  The 
impact  of  structures  and  role  relationships  on 
quality  and  quantity  of  medical  care  and  on 
use  of  resource  will  be  analyzed. 

*SOC  192b 
Healing  and  Healers:  Self-Care/  Self  Help 
Movement 

Staff 

♦SOC  196b 
(PSYCH  71b) 
Seminar:  Writing  and  the  Social  Sciences 

Messrs.  Zola  and  Rubin 


SOVIET  STUDIES 

For  Faculty  listing  and  Program  Information  please  see  Fall  Term  material. 

♦SOVST  97b 
Advanced  Level  Seminar 

Staff 
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SPANISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

For  Faculty  listing  and  Concentration  Requirements  please  see  Fall  Term  Departmental  listing. 


SPAN  12b 
Elementary  Spanish 

Prerequisites:  SPA  Nil  or  the  equivalent.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  18. 
Continuation  and  some  review  of  structures 
covered  in  SPAN  1 1 .  Focus  on  the  fundamen- 
tals of  Spanish  grammar;  more  attention  to 
reading  and  writing  skills  plus  guided  conver- 
sation. Five  class  hours  per  week,  plus  one 
hour  of  assigned  language  laboratory. 
Sec.  1  Ms.  Rauchwarger  and  Staff 
III/  IV     M  T  W  Th9  F9-1 1  Golding  107 

Sec.  2  Ms.  Ledford  and  Staff  Rabb  332 

VII/IX     Mil  Tll-1  Wll  ThF12 
Sec.  3  Mr.  Vega  and  Staff  Sachar  130 

VIII/IX     M12  Tll-1  WTh  12  Fl 

SPAN  13aR 
Intermediate  Spanish 

Prerequisites:  SPAN  12  or  the  equivalent.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  18. 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  course  description. 

Sec.  1   Ms.  Ledford  Golding  101 

III     M  W  F  9 

Sec.2  Ms.  Mendez-Faith  Golding  101 

VI  TlOThTll 

Sec.  3  Mr.  Vega  Sachar  130 

VII  MW11F12 

Sec.  4  Ms.  Collard  Shiffman  120 

XI    TlThF2 

SPAN  14b 
Advanced  Spanish 

Prerequisites:  SPAN  13  or  the  equivalent.  Enroll- 
ment limited  to  18. 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  course  description. 

Sec.  1  Mr.  Vega  Golding  102 

III     MWF9 

Sec.  2  Ms.  Mendez-Faith  Golding  101 

VII  TTh9F10 

Sec.  3  Staff  Golding  107 

VI     TlOThFll 

Sec.  4  Ms.  Ledford  Rabb  332 

VIII  M  W  12  Fl 

Sec.  5  Staff  Golding  103 

X     M  W  Th  1 

SPAN  98b  Consult  Advisor 

Independent  Study 

Staff 

May  be  taken  only  with  the  permission  of  the 
advisor  to  concentrators  and  the  Chair  of  the 
Department.  Signature  of  Instructor  required 
on  course  enrollment  card. 
Readings  and  reports  under  faculty  super- 


EULIT  99  Consult  Instructor 

Senior  Honors  Thesis 

Mr.  Lansing 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

See  EULIT  99,  Fall  Term,  for  special  notes 

and  course  description. 

♦SPAN  106b 
Advanced  Spanish  Translation,  Composition 
and  Stylistics 

Ms.  Lida 

SPAN  160b  XI     Tl  Th  F  2 

Readings  in  Latin  American  Literature  II 

Ms.  Mendez-Faith  Rabb  331a 

Prerequisites:  SPAN  14,  or  permission  of 
Instructor. 
Topic  for  1982-83.  Short  Prose  Fiction. 
A  study  of  the  development  of  the  short  story 
and  short  prose  fiction  in  general,  as  an  artistic 
genre  in  Latin  America  with  emphasis  on 
changes  in  attitudes  and  techniques.  Reading 
and  analysis  of  stories  by  such  writers  as  Eche- 
verria,  Dario,  Quiroga,  Borges,  Arreola,  Car- 
pentier,  Rulfo,  Anderson-Imbert,  Cortazar, 
Fuentes,  Garcia  Marquez. 

#SPAN  162b  VIII     M  W  12  Fl 

Studies  in  Argentine  and  Brazilian  Literature 

Mr.  Duffy  Shiffman  218 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Instructor  is  required 
for  concentrators.  Conducted  in  English,  Read- 
ings available  in  English.  Does  NOT  meet  the 
foreign  language  requirement. 
A  study  of  man  and  nature  (Sarmiento,  Her- 
nandez, da  Cunha)  and  of  the  inner  man 
(Machado  de  Assis,  Borges,  Cortazar). 

♦SPAN  163b 
Colonial  and  18th  Century  Latin  American 
Literature 

Mr.  Duffy 

SPAN  180b  IX     Tll-1  Thl2 

Twentieth  Century  Spanish  Literature:  Theater 

Ms.  Rauchwarger  Rabb  228 

Prerequisites:  SPAN  14  or  permission  of  Instruc- 
tor 
A  critical  analysis  of  the  theater  of  twentieth- 
century  Spain.  Particular  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
on  the  thematic  preoccupations  and  the  struc- 
tural evolution  and  experimentation  within 
this  genre.  Dramatists  represented  are  Bena- 
vente,  Unamuno,  Valle-Inclan,  Lorca,  Arra- 
bal  and  Ruibal. 
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THEATER  ARTS 

For  Faculty  listing  and  Concentration  Requirements  see  Fall  Term  Departmental  listing. 


THAlb  V     MWThlO 

Introduction  to  Drama  and  the  Theater 

Mr.  Clay  Golding  1 10 

Prerequisites:  THA  la.  Does  satisfy  the  Creative 
Arts  component  of  the  University  Studies  curricu- 
lum. 
A  continuation  of  THA  la. 

THA  2b  X     M  W  Th  1 

Physical  Production  II 

Mr.  Moody  Spingold  120 

Enrollment  limited  to  45.  Signature  of  Instruc- 
tor required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Labora- 
tory/ Materials  fee:  $5.00.  Does  satisfy  the  Crea- 
tive Arts  component  of  the  University  Studies 
curriculum. 

Continued  study  of  the  production  elements  of 

the  theater. 

THA  3  XII/XIII     M  W  2-4 

Acting  for  the  Stage 

Does  NOT  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  component 
of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  special  notes  and 

course  description. 

Group  A  Mr.  Moore 

Spingold  105  (M); 

Spingold  Rehearsal  Room  (W) 

Group  B  Mr.  Gidron 

Springold  Theater  3  (M  W) 

THA  5  XIV/XVI     MW  4-5:30 

Voice  and  Speech  Studies  for  the  Actor 

TBA  Spingold  Theater  3 

Does  NOT  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  component 
of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  special  notes  and 

course  description. 

*THA8 

Acting 

Staff 

THA  9  XII/XIII     MW  2-3:30 

Stage  Movement  for  the  Actor 

TBA  Spingold  Crawford  Studio 

Signature  of  the  Instructor  required  on  course 
enrollment  card.  May  not  be  dropped  at  mid- 
year with  credit.  May  not  be  entered  at  mid- 
year. Does  NOT  meet  the  distribution  require- 
ment in  the  School  of  Creative  Arts.  Does  NOT 
satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  component  of  the  Uni- 
versity Studies  curriculum. 

Please  see  this  course  in  the  Fall  listing  for  the 

course  description. 


THA  22 

Scene  Design  and  Stage  Lighting 

TBA  Spingold  120 

Does  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  component  of  the 
University  Studies  curriculum. 

THA  26  TBA 

Costume  Design 

Mr.  Campbell  Spingold  120 

May  not  be  entered  at  mid-year.  Does  satisfy  the 
Creative  Arts  component  of  the  University  Stu- 
dies curriculum. 
A  study  of  theatrical  and  civil  costume  history, 
leading  to  two  original  projects,  papers  and 
designs.  Participation  of  non-Theater  concen- 
trators in  a  crew  for  one  of  the  year's  produc- 
tion is  required. 

THA  33  XV/X/XI     T2-4  Thl-3 

Intermediate  Acting 

Mr.  Kazanoff  Spingold  Rehearsal  Room 

Prerequisites:  THA  3  or  THA  8.  Enrollment 
limited  to  18.  May  not  be  dropped  at  mid-year 
with  credit.  May  not  be  entered  at  mid-year. 
Does  NOT  meet  distribution  requirement  in  the 
School  of  Creative  Arts.  Does  NOT  satisfy  the 
Creative  Arts  component  of  the  University  Stu- 
dies curriculum. 
See  Fall  Term  listing  for  course  description. 
Study  of  resources  of  actor  in  relation  to  text. 
Primarily  scene  study,  but  exercise  work  in- 
cluded. Participation  of  non-Theater  concen- 
trations in  a  crew  for  one  of  the  year's  produc- 
tions will  be  required. 

Independent  Study:  Film 

See  FA  96 

THA  97  Sec.  1  XV/X/XI     T2-4  Thl-3 

Tutorial:  Acting 

Mr.  Gidron  Spingold  Theater  3 

Does  NOT  satiasfy  the  Creative  Arts  compo- 
nent of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  special  notes  and 

course  description. 

THA  97  Sec.  2  XI     Th2 

Tutorial:  Design 

TBA  Spingold  120 

Does  NOT  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  component 
of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  special  notes  and 

course  description. 
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THA  98  Consult  Instructor 

Independent  Study:  Seniors 

Staff 

Does  NOT  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  component 

of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  special  notes  and 

course  description. 

♦THA  102 
Directing 

Mr.  Clay 

THA  104  Consult  Instructor 

Dramatic  Writing 

Mr.  Halpern 

Does  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  component  of  the 

University  Studies  curriculum. 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  special  notes  and 

course  description. 

THA  105aR  F3-5 

Musical  Theatre  Workshop 

TBA 
Prerequisite:   THA  34a  and  permission  of 
Instructor.   Does  NOT  satisfy  Creative  Arts 
component  of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 
Advanced  scene  study  for  the  singing  actor, 
with  emphasis  on  the  different  styles  of  per- 
formance required  for  various  kinds  of  musi- 
cal theatre  and  the  integration  and  musical 
and  dialogue  sequences. 

THA  123b  VII/VIII     Mil  Wll-1 

Contemporary  Drama 

Mr.  Halpern  Spingold  Theater  3 

Enrollment  limited  to  100.  Does  satisfy  the 
Creative  Arts  component  of  the  University  Stu- 
dies curriculum. 
Continental,  British,  and  American  Drama- 
tists from  the  1930's  to  the  present. 

THA  124b  X     M  W  Th  1 

(ENG  33b) 

Shakespeare 

Mr.  Levitan  Golding  1 10 

Does  NOT  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  component 
of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 
See  ENG  33b  for  course  description. 

THA  125b  XII/XIII     M2-3  W2-4 

(AMSTD  125b,  ENG  37b) 

History  of  American  Drama:  1919  to  Present 

Mr.  Matthews  Schwartz  106 

Does  NOT  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  component 
of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 
See  AMSTD  125b  for  course  description. 


THA  130b  VII/VIII     M  W  11-12:30 

(ENG  23b) 

Shakekspeare's  Tragedies 
Mr.  Smith  Shiffman  216 

Does  NOT  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  component 
of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 
See  ENG  23b  for  course  description. 

*THA  135b 
(AMSTD  135b) 
The  History  of  Popular  Arts  in  America 

Mr.  Matthews 

*THA  140aR 
(ENG  133aR) 
Advanced  Shakespeare 

Mr.  Yanowitz 

*THA  145b 

(AAAS  135b) 
Black  Drama  II 

Staff 

♦THA  148b 
(RUS  148b) 
A  Survey  of  Russian  Theater  1719-1917 

Mr.  Szulkin 

*THA  155b 
(COLIT  135b) 

The  Rising  Sun:  Japanese  Literature  from  the 
10th  Century  to  the  Present 

Mr.  Levitan 

♦THA  157b 
(ENG  157b) 
Modern  British  Drama 

Mr.  Jones 

*THA  170aR 
(ENG  143aR) 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Drama 

Mr.  Smith 

♦THA  170b 

(ENG  142b,  HUM  125aR) 
Medieval  Drama 

Staff 

♦THA  171b 
(COLIT  170b) 
Modern  Tragedy 

Mr.  Engelberg 

THA  180b  Consult  Instructor 

Seminar  in  Production  Concepts 

Mr.  Clay 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card.  Does  satisfy  the  Creative  Arts  com- 
ponent of  the  University  Studies  curriculum. 
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UNIVERSITY  STUDIES 
CREATIVE  ARTS 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  Information 


UNIVERSITY  STUDIES 
HISTORY 

UHIST  lib  IX     TIM  Thl2 

Empires  and  Nation  States:  Origins  of  the 
Modern  World  System 

Mr.  Wasserstein  Lown  2 

What  were  the  sources  of  the  imperial  urge  and 
the  nature  of  the  anti-imperial  reaction?  This 
course  will  examine  the  major  theories  of 
imperialism  and  nationalism,  will  analyze  the 
economic,  social,  diplomatic  and  cultural 
aspects  of  the  problem  with  a  particular  focus 
on  the  impact  of  imperialism  and  moderniza- 
tion on  traditional  communal  relations. 

UHIST  15b  VI     T10  Th  F  11 

(ANTHR  17b) 

Population,  History,  and  Society 

Mr.  Cowgill  Brown  218 

An  introduction  to  modern  history:  the  rise  of 
rich  and  "developed"  nations  and  the  growing 
contrast  with  poor  and  "underdeveloped" 
nations.  Fertility,  mortality,  and  other  popu- 
lation phenomena  are  stressed  because  they 
are  closely  connected  with  technological  and 
social  changes  of  recent  centuries  and  because 
explosive  population  growth  remains  an  urgent 
problem  whose  solution  has  been  impeded  by 
many  false  assumptions. 

♦UHIST  16b 
Europe  and  the  Wider  World 

Staff 

UHIST  18b  V     M  W  Th  10 

Modern  Europe  in  Cultural  Perspective 

Mr.  Binion  OHn-Sang212 

A  study  of  modern  European  culture  in  the 
context  of  broader  historic  development  since 
the  eighteenth  century. 

♦UHIST  20b 
Survey  of  History  of  Science 

Mr.  Schweber 

•UHIST  21b 
(PHIL  9b) 
Philosophical  Issues  in  Modern  Europe 

Staff 

UHIST  22b  IX     Tll-1  Thl2 

(AAAS  18b) 
Africa  and  the  West 

Mr.  Nyangoni  Morton  May  13 

This  course  utilizes  recent  African  and  West- 


ern historical  scholarship  in  providing  a  suc- 
cinct account  of  the  interactive  relationships 
of  Africa  and  the  Western  World,  extending 
from  the  period  before  the  advent  of  European 
slavery  in  Africa  to  the  post-independence  era. 

UHIST  25b  VII/VIII     M  11-1  W12 

(NEJS  141b) 
(formerly  HIST  130b) 

Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews  in  Western 
Europe  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Present 
Mr.  Ravid  Lown  201 

A  study  of  the  political,  legal,  social  and  eco- 
nomic status  of  Catholic,  Protestants,  and 
Jews  in  early  and  modern  Europe  with  empha- 
sis on  the  status  of  minorities  and  their  strug- 
gle for  equality  in  the  transition  from  the 
medieval  respublica  Christiana  to  the  modern 
secular  nation-state. 

UHIST  26b  VII     M  W  11  F12 

The  Republic 

Mr.  Meyers  Lown  2 

An  introduction  to  the  history  of  western 
thought,  with  specific  reference  to  thinking 
about  popular  government.  It  will  take  a  close 
look  at  Machiavellian  Florence,  Calvinist 
Geneva,  17th  century  London,  18th  century 
Boston  and  Paris,  and  will  follow  its  theme 
into  the  industrial  democracy  of  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries. 

♦UHIST  30b 
(HIST  7b) 
Industrialization  and  Social  Change 

Mr.  Keyssar 

UHIST  31b  X     M  W  Th  1 

The  Changing  Shape  of  Community 

Mr.  Demos  OHn-Sang212 

Leading  forms  of  social  experience  in  Western 
history  since  the  Renaissance.  Major  topics 
include:  premodern  villages  and  cities;  over- 
seas colonization;  industrial  communities;  alter- 
native communities,  the  modern  megalopolis. 

UHIST  32b  IV     T  Th  9  F10 

The  History  of  the  Family 

Ms.  Kelikian  Lown  2 

A  social  history  of  the  family  in  Europe  from 
early  modern  to  contemporary  times.  Topical 
emphasis  on  changing  patterns  in  kinship  and 
household  structure,  child  rearing,  sex-role 
differentiation,  employment  and  marriage. 
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UNIVERSITY  STUDIES 
HUMANITIES 

UHUMl  31b  XI     Tl  Th  F  2 

Divinity,  Kingship  and  Humanity 

Ms.  Morrison  Golding  109 

Enrollment  limited  to  35.  Signature  of  the  coor- 
dinator required  on  course  enrollment  card.. 
Does  satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the  Uni- 
versity Studies  Curriculum,  Step  1. 
The  powerful  traditions  of  the  Greeks, 
Hebrews,  and  the  ancient  Near  East  will  be 
illustrated  by  Classical,  Biblical  and  ancient 
Near  Eastern  myths,  epics,  and  other  works. 
Of  particular  interest  are  issues  relating  to  the 
role  of  the  individual  within  the  cosmos  and  to 
human  values,  standards  and  ideals. 

♦UHUM2  40b 
The  Structure  of  the  Human  World:  Modernity 

Mr.  Grossman 

♦UHUM2  41b 
Journeys  to  Redemption 

Mr.  Kaplan 

UHUM2  42b  XII/XIII     M  W  2-3:30 

Radical  Skepticism 

Mr.  Merod  Lown  2 

Enrollment  limited  to  70.  Signature  of  the  coor- 
dinator required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Does  satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the  Uni- 
versity Studies  Curriculum,  Step  2. 
The  books  that  we  read  are  all  "skeptical"  in 
distinct  ways.  They  agree,  despite  their  differ- 
ences, about  the  limitations  of  knowledge  — 
of  "knowing"  with  a  verifiable  certainty.  The 
human  world,  as  they  see  it  and  as  they  con- 
struct a  version  of  it,  is  a  process  of  interpreta- 
tion that  continually  shifts  its  major  premises 
about  what  is  valuable  in  human  life.  Yet  this 
burden  of  doubt  does  not  destroy  their  affir- 
mation of  the  possibility  of  life's  exuberant 
health. 

UHUM2  43b  X     M  W  Th  1 

Charting  the  Void 

Mr.  Szulkin  Shiffman216 

Enrollment  limited  to  35.  Signature  of  the  coor- 
dinator required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Does  satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the  Uni- 
versity Studies  Curriculum,  Step  2. 
The  texts  for  this  course  have  been  selected 
with  the  presumption  that  their  authors  pres- 
ent a  view  of  the  world  which  is  essentially 
polaric  in  nature;  a  view  which  sees  mankind 
as  standing  between  belief  and  despair,  a  view 
of  mankind  in  constant  struggle  with  self  and 
God,  self  and  others.  The  selection  of  texts 
further  presumes  the  existence  of  a  mode 


which  I  entitle  "the  Void"  and  which  we  will 
attempt  to  define  more  precisely  during  the 
course  of  study. 

*UHUM2  44b 
Visions  of  Selfhood 

Mr.  Lansing 

UHUM2  45b  VIII/X     M  W  12:30-2 

Idea  and  Actuality  in  Western  Literature 

Mr.  Preyer  Schwartz  3 

Enrollment  limited  to  35.  Signature  of  the  coor- 
dinator required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Does  satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the  Uni- 
versity Studies  Curriculum,  Step  2. 
The  works  to  be  studied  in  this  section  were 
chosen  because  they  convey  vivid  images  of 
what  it  feels  like  to  live  at  moments  of  time 
when  the  gap  between  idea  and  actuality, 
meaning  and  experience,  has  become  so  intol- 
erable that  changes  must  occur  if  the  culture  or 
its  individuals  are  to  endure.  To  begin  to  com- 
prehend what  is  at  stake  in  these  fictional 
enactments  of  significant  moments  of  stress  is 
to  understand  how  western  culture  negotiates 
the  contradictory  demands  for  change  and 
continuity  and  how  it  adjusts  the  ever-shifting 
boundaries  between  the  self  and  others. 

♦UHUM2  46b 
Masterpieces  of  Western  Civilization 

Mr.  Gendzier 

*UHUM2  47b 
(PHIL  3b) 

Philosophical  Ideas  and  Human 
Understanding  II 

Mr.  Johnson 

UHUM2  48b  VIII     M  W  12  Fl 

Energy  and  Its  Transformation  in  Western 
Literature 

Mr.  Yglesias  Shiffman  120 

Enrollment  limited  to  35.  Signature  of  the  coor- 
dinator required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Does  satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the  Uni- 
versity Studies  Curriculm,  Step  2. 
All  cultures  represent  a  solicitation  and  expe- 
rience of  sacred  and  secular  energy  that  leads 
to  a  sense  of  renewal.  Close  reading  of  the 
Canon  of  the  Mass  and  Tristan  and  Iseult  will 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  this  course  of  read- 
ing. Discussion  and  essay  writing  will  go  on  to 
consider  how,  on  the  secular  level,  Medieval 
epics  like  the  Song  of  Roland  are  analyses  of 
an  incitations  to  an  heroic  energy.  The  course 
will  end  with  a  reading  of  four  modern  works 
which  attempt  to  revitalize  life  through  con- 
tact with  ancient,  life-empowering  images. 
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UHUM2  49b  VIII     M  W  12  Fl 

Nature,  the  Human  World  and  the  Frame  of 
Time 

Mr.  Fisher  Shiffman201 

Enrollment  limited  to  70.  Signature  of  Instruc- 
tor required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Does 
satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the  University 
Studies  Curriculum,  Step  2. 
Civilization  is  built  and  rebuilt  upon  the  face 
of  nature.  Literature  and  philosophy  have  des- 
cribed both  the  making  of  civilized  order  and 
its  inadequacy.  The  forces  and  features  of 
nature  stand  outside  and  prior  to  the  human 
world  as  does  the  process  of  time  which  out- 
lasts it.  In  this  course  the  construction  of 
worlds,  such  as  those  of  Defoe  on  his  island  or 
Thoreau  at  Walden,  will  be  set  within  the 
wider  process  of  challenge,  destruction  or 
decline  to  which  all  such  world  are  exposed. 

UHUM2  51b  VI     TlOThFll 

Women  in  Patriarchal  Culture 

Ms.  Collard  Shiffman  120 

Enrollment  limited  to  35.  Signature  of  the  coor- 
dinator required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Does  satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the  Uni- 
versity Studies  Curriculum,  Step  2. 
Societies  hang  together  and  function  on  the 
strength  of  value  systems  wrought  for  the 
common  good.  What  values?  Who  shaped 
them?  For  whose  common  good?  Is  it  com- 
mon, is  it  good?  For  Dante  and  Shakespeare 
women  and  the  natural  world  are  sources  of 
inspiration  for  men's  actions  and  authority. 
Through  reading  a  variety  of  texts  by  women 
also  concerned  with  nature  and  action,  we  will 
be  examining  the  other  side  of  the  world  men 
have  presented  to  us.  In  light  of  these  represen- 
tations how  are  women  hearing  their  own  voi- 
ces and  how  are  they  developing  their  identity 
and  sources  of  authority? 

UHUM2  52b  X     M  W  Th  1 

The  Society  and  Culture  of  Discontent 

Ms.  Harth  Olin-Sang201 

Enrollment  limited  to  35.  Signature  of  the  coor- 
dinator required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Does  satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the  Uni- 
versity Studies  Curriculum,  Step  2. 
The  main  question  for  us  will  be:  how  did  we 
get  where  we  are  today?  what  is  the  history  of 
our  values?  We  will  explore  these  issues  by 
tracing  the  development  of  western  culture  as 
society  moved  from  the  pre-capitalist  to  the 
capitalist  phase.  We  will  focus  our  attention 
on  the  following  problems:  the  characteristics 
of  a  developing  bourgeois  culture,  challenging 
the  prerogatives  of  a  dying  aristocracy;  urban- 
ization, industrialization  and  the  growing  pro- 


letariat; family  life  and  sexual  relations  in 
modern  society;  power  and  money;  the  role  of 
the  artist. 

UHUM2  53b  XII     M  W  2  3rd  hr  TBA 

The  Search  for  Order:  Law,  Moral  Choice  and 
Anarchic  Energy 

Mr.  Touster  Golding  1 10 

Enrollment  limited  to  70.  Signature  of  coordina- 
tor required  on  course  enrollment  card.  Does 
satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the  University 
Studies  Curriculum,  Step  2. 
One  of  the  great  themes  in  literature,  which 
literature  shares  with  religion  and  science  in 
attempting  to  give  meaning  to  life,  is  that  of 
order  —  whether  it  is  the  order  of  a  just 
society,  or  the  ordered  form  of  a  work  of  art. 
In  this  course  we  will  deal  with  some  great 
stories  concerned  with  this  theme. 

UHUM2  54b  III     MWF9 

Literary  Passages 

Mr.  Kaufman  Golding  109 

Enrollment  limited  to  35.  Signature  of  the  coor- 
dinator required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Does  satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the  Uni- 
versity Studies  Curriculum,  Step  2. 
The  term  "passages"  in  the  title  refers  to  the 
variety  of  literary  texts  we  shall  study  and  also 
to  the  complex  journeys  of  discovery  this  liter- 
ature presents.  Although  these  literary  jour- 
neys may  take  widely  divergent  forms,  these 
passages  lead  the  characters  to  an  uncommon 
discovery,  and  the  reader  to  a  parallel  discov- 
ery of  a  deeper  meaning  in  the  significance  of 
the  action.  In  whatever  form  the  passage  takes, 
the  experience  and  the  particular  world  in 
which  it  is  acted  out  become  the  occasion  and 
the  arena  for  some  profound  recognition  about 
the  complexity  of  human  experience. 

•UHUM2  55b 

Knowing  and  Doing:  Knowledge  and  Morality 
in  Modern  Philosophy 

Mr.  Berger 

UHUM2  56b  V     M  W  Th  10 

The  Measure  of  Man 

Mr.  Sachs  Shiffman  216 

Enrollment  limited  to  35.  Signature  of  the  coor- 
dinator required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Does  satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the 
Unviersity  Studies  Curriculum,  Step  2. 
Although  the  readings  for  this  course  are 
intentionally  diversified  in  the  national  cul- 
tures they  represent,  they  were  chosen  because 
all  seem  to  share  a  common  impulse  as  their 
reason  for  being:  each  of  these  works  embo- 
dies, in  its  own  way,  the  same  lofty  ambition  to 
take  the  measure  of  man,  to  depict  and  to 
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evaluate  human  folly  and  human  wisdom  in 
the  conduct  of  life,  and  to  penetrate  the  true 
nature  and  meaning  of  all  human  existence. 
Each  author  seeks  by  his  work  to  comprehend 
more  fully  what  it  means  to  be  a  human  being, 
and  thereby  contributes  to  the  development  of 
a  European  literary  tradition. 

UHUM2  57b  X     M  W  Th  10 

Reading  the  World 

Ms.  Ferster  Golding  109 

Enrollment  limited  to  35.  Signature  of  the  coor- 
dinator required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Does  satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the  Uni- 
versity Studies  Curriculum,  Step  2. 
We  will  examine  each  work  and  show  how  it  is 
linked  to  the  others  by  such  themes  as  our 
interpretation  of  God,  ourselves,  and  others, 
various  ways  of  measuring  the  worth  of  a  per- 
son (through  God,  other  people,  or  money), 
and  various  ideas  about  the  sources  of  identity 
and  political  power. 

UHUM2  59b  HI     M  W  F  9 

Heroes 

Mr.  Duffy  Olin-Sang201 

Enrollment  limited  to  35.  Signature  of  the  coor- 
dinator required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Does  satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the  Uni- 
versity Studies  Curriculum,  Step  2. 
A  study  and  discussion  of  the  fulfillment  of 
individual  responsibility  —  to  country,  to  fam- 
ily, to  an  ideal,  or  to  oneself.  We  will  be  con- 
cerned with  the  significance  of  character  in 
literature  and  in  life  and  how  it  is  revealed  and 
recorded  through  acts  of  heroic  or  trivial 
responsibility.  This  is  a  discussion  course. 

UHUM2  60b  V     M  W  Th  10 

Voyages  of  Initiation 

Ms.  Good  Shiffman  120 

Enrollment  limited  to  35.  Signature  of  the  coor- 
dinator required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Does  satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the  Uni- 
versity Studies  Curriculum,  Step  2. 
Great  works  of  literature  often  represent  the 
process  of  maturation,  something  that  happens 
in  time,  by  a  spatial  image  —  the  voyage.  The 
physical  journey  symbolizes  the  passage  from 
a  world  of  limited  awareness  to  a  world  where 
the  hero  must  confront  the  responsibilities  and 
problems  of  an  expanded  consciousness.  Each 
period  and  culture  defines  these  responsibili- 
ties differently,  and  each  text  we  study  will 
suggest  a  different  set  of  skills  necessary  to 
meet  the  challenges  perceived  by  its  author. 

UHUM2  61b  X     M  W  Th  1 

The  Satiric  Response  to  Life 

Mr.  Zohn  Shiffman  125 

Enrollment  limited  to  35.  Signature  of  the  coor- 


dinator required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Does  satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the  Uni- 
versity Studies  Curriculum,  Step  2. 
Satire  has  been  defined  as  "humor  as  a  wea- 
pon", and  in  this  sense  it  has  been  strikingly 
used  by  some  of  the  greatest  writers  of  all  time. 
In  this  course  we  shall  examine  a  number  of 
the  many  and  varied  ways  in  which  satirists 
have  over  the  ages  striven  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  human  condition  and  to  fashion  a 
creative  response  to  the  iniquities,  the  hypoc- 
risy, and  other  evils  of  society. 

UHUM2  62b  VII/VHI     M  W  11-12:30 

The  Search  for  Identity:  Practice  and  Theory 

Mr.  Wander  Olin-Sang201 

Enrollment  limited  to  35.  Signature  of  the  coor- 
dinator required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Does  satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the  Uni- 
versity Studies  Curriculum,  Step  2. 
One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  group  of  works 
we  will  be  reading  in  this  course  may  be  viewed 
is  as  a  aseries  of  experiments  designed  to 
determine  man's  identity  and  place  in  the 
world.  Each  of  the  works  sees  man  in  a  differ- 
ent light,  and  each  comes  up  with  a  different 
answer  to  the  question  of  his  identity. 

*UHUM2  63b 
The  Divine  and  the  Demonic 

Mr.  Ivry 

UHUM2  64b  V     M  W  Th  10 

The  Rational  and  the  Non-rational  in  Morality 
and  Religion 

Mr.  Wong  OHn-Sangll2 

Enrollment  limited  to  35.  Signature  of  the  coor- 
dinator required  on  course  enrollment  card. 
Does  satisfy  Humanities  component  of  the  Uni- 
versity Studies  Curriculum,  Step  2. 
What  roles  should  the  rational  (the  human 
capacities  for  deductive  and  inductive  infer- 
ence and  for  intuitive  apprehension  of  basic 
truths)  and  the  non-rational  (the  emotions, 
mystical  experience,  and  the  will)  play  in  our 
commitment  to  a  moral  or  religious  way  of 
life?  This  question  poses  the  guiding  theme  of 
the  course.  We  shall  place  the  views  of  philo- 
sophers and  artists  who  emphasize  both  aspects 
in  a  sequence  of  historical  development  so  that 
they  may  be  understood  as  influenced  by  pre- 
vious views  and  by  changing  social,  economic 
and  political  conditions. 

♦UHUM2  65b 

Philosophical  Problems  in  Renaissance, 
Modern  and  Contemporary  Literature 

Mr.  Ehrlich 
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SCIENCE 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  information. 

The  following  courses  have  been  approved  by  the  Committee  on  University  Studies  in  the  Sciences  as 

particularly  appropriate  for  students  in  fields  of  concentration  outside  the  sciences. 

Option  2(a) 


CHMSC2b  V    MWThlO 

Chemical  Science:  The  Splitting  of  the  Atom 

Mr.  Epstein  Gerstenzang  121 

Prerequisites:  High  school  algebra.  Does  satisfy 
Science  component  of  the  University  Studies 
curriculum.  Does  NOT  meet  the  concentration 
requirement  in  Chemistry.  Does  meet  the  distri- 
bution requirement  in  the  School  of  Science. 
Topics  may  vary  from  year  to  year.  A  course 
with  a  different  topic  title  may  be  repeated  for 
credit. 
A  study  of  the  development  of  nuclear  energy 
from  the  discovery  of  radioactivity  to  the 
recent  incident  at  Three  Mile  Island.  While  the 
emphasis  will  be  on  the  scientific  aspects,  eco- 
nomic, political  and  social  consequences  and 
motivations  will  be  considered  as  well.  No 
previous  knowledge  of  science  or  of  mathe- 
matics beyond  elementary  algebra  required, 
but  the  student  should  have  some  curiosity 
about  what  scientists  do,  be  ready  to  read 
diverse  materials,  and  be  willing  to  think  and 
talk  about  natural  phenomena. 

PHSCI  2b  V     M  W  th  10 

Introductory  Astronomy 

Mr.  Roberts  Abelson  131 

Does  satisfy  Science  component  of  the  University 
Studies  Curriculum.  Does  NOT  meet  the  distri- 
bution requirement  in  Physics.  Student  must  be 
free  for  evening  Observatory  Sessions. 
This  course  is  a  survey  of  modern  astronomy. 
Elementary  physical  ideas  will  be  used  to  dis- 
cuss the  life  and  death  of  stars,  the  structure  of 
the  galaxies,  and  the  large  scale  features  and 
evolution  of  the  universe.  Observation  ses- 
sions will  be  conducted  at  the  Grunebaum 
Observatory. 

PHSCI  3b  VII     M  W  11  F12 

(PHIL  60b) 

Twentieth  Century  Physics  and  Its 
Philosophical  Implications 

Mr.  Lange  Abelson  131 

Does  satisfy  Science  component  of  the  Univer- 
sity Studies  Curriculum.  Does  NOT  meet  the 
distribution  requirement  in  Physics. 
Philosophical  questions  related  to  modern 
developments  in  physics  will  be  discussed.  A 
non-technical  explanation  of  quantum  mechan- 
ics and  relativity  will  be  presented  so  that  their 
interesting  features  can  be  understood.  Cau- 


sality, determinism,  and  the  history  of  scien- 
tific theory  in  its  relation  to  social  and  philo- 
sophical development  and  ideas  will  be  studied. 


Option  2(b) 


V     MWThlO 


BCHSC  laR 

Cell  Motility 

Ms.  Lowey  Rosenstiel  118 

Does  meet  the  distribution  requirement  in  the 
School  of  Science.  Does  satisfy  Science  compo- 
nent of  the  University  Studies  curriculum.  Does 
NOT  meet  the  concentration  requirement  in 
Biochemistry. 
This  course  will  describe  how  muscles  work, 
the  role  of  exercise  and  the  nature  of  muscle 
disease.  We  will  start  with  a  description  of 
muscle  at  the  light  microscope  level  and  pro- 
ceed down  to  the  molecular  level.  An  under- 
standing of  the  contractile  mechanism  will 
require  some  discussion  of  elementary  bio- 
chemistry, cell  biology,  and  physical  tech- 
niques. It  will  be  shown  how  basic  principles 
underlying  muscle  movement  apply  to  non- 
muscle  cells  in  both  the  animal  and  plant 
kingdom. 

*BIOSC  5b 
Cell  Physiology 

Staff 

Option  3(a) 

MATHlaR  XI     Tl  Th  F  2 

Introduction  to  Mathematical  Concepts 

Mr.  Bongartz  Goldsmith  100 

Does  satisfy  Science  component  of  the  Univer- 
sity Studies  Curriculum. 
This  course  aims  to  show  what  mathematics  is 
about.  Ideas  rather  than  techniques  are  stress- 
ed. The  choice  of  topics  varies  from  year  to 
year.  Upperclassmen  as  well  as  first  year  stu- 
dents are  invited  to  take  the  course. 

MATH8aR  IX     Tll-1  Thl2 

Introduction  to  Probability 

Mr.  Van  Moerbeke  Goldsmith  1 17 

Does  satisfy  Science  component  of  the  Univer- 
sity Studies  curriculum. 
Discrete  probability  spaces,  random  variables 
expectation,  variance,  approximation  by  the 
normal  curve.  Does  not  require  calculus,  only 
high  school  algebra  and  graphing  of  functions. 
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UNIVERSITY  STUDIES 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

See  Fall  Term  listing  for  Information. 

URBAN  STUDIES  PROGRAM 

For  Faculty  listing  and  Program  Requirements  please  see  Fall  Term  listing. 

URBST  98b 
Independent  Study 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

URBST  99 
Senior  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Instructor  required  on  course  enroll- 
ment card. 

♦URBST  101b 
(POL  121b) 
The  Limits  of  the  Market  and  Public  Intervention 

Mr.  Levin 

WOMEN'S  STUDIES  PROGRAM 

For  Faculty  listing  and  Program  Requirements  please  see  Fall  Term  listing. 

WOMEN  98b 
Independent  Study 

Staff 

Signature  of  Committee   Chair  required  on 

course  enrollment  card. 

Independent  readings,  research,  and  writing 

on  a  subject  of  the  student's  interest  under  the 

direction  of  a  faculty  advisor. 

WOMEN  99 
Directed  Research 

Staff 

Signature  of  Committee   Chair  required  on 

course  enrollment  card. 
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YIDDISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Faculty:  See  Fall  Term  NEJS  Departmental  listing. 

Yl  VII/VIII     MW  11-12:30  *Y  6b 

(NEJS  21)  (NEJS  25b) 

Introductory  Yiddish  Introduction  to  Yiddish  Literature 

Ms.  Fuks-Fried  Lown301  Staff 

May  not  be  dropped  at  mid-year  with  credit. 

See  NEJS  21  (Fall  Term)  for  special  notes  and  nSiS mw 

course  description.  (NEJS  171b) 

Trends  and  Values  in  Yiddish  Literature 

Y2  VII/X     MW  12:30-2  Staff 

(NEJS  24) 

Intermediate  Yiddish  LI7,?  ,, 

Ms.  Fuks-Fried  Lown  301  (NEJS  173b) 

Prerequisites:  NEJS  21  or  permission  oflnstruc-  Modern  Jewish  Social  and  Intellectual  History 

tor.  May  not  be  dropped  at  mid-year  with  credit.  q*? 

See  NEJS  24  (Fall  Term)  for  special  notes  and  Staff 

course  description. 

Staff 
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Board  of  Trustees 

Under  Massachusetts  law,  the  50-member  Board  of  Trustees  is  the  governing  body  of  the 
University.  There  are  also  four  faculty  representatives  and  three  student  representatives  to  the 
Board  who  participate  in  Board  meetings  and  have  votes  on  the  several  committees.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Fellows,  the  President  of  the  National  Women's  Committee,  and  the  President 
of  the  Alumni  Association  serve  ex-officio.  Alumni  elect  annually  an  Alumni  Term  Trustee  who 
serves  as  full  voting  Trustee  for  a  five-year  term. 

The  President 

The  President  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  University.  He  is  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  is  responsible  for  all  University  activities. 
Chancellor  Emeritus 

Chancellor  Emeritus  of  the  University  is  an  honorary  title  held  by  Brandeis'  Founding 
President  Abram  L.  Sachar,  whose  20  years  of  experience  is  now  utilitzed  for  the  welfare  of 
the  University. 
University  Fellows 

University  Fellows  comprise  about  400  national  leaders  from  a  broad  base  of  business, 
educational  and  public  life  who  lend  counsel,  expertise  and  support  to  University  develop- 
ment and  planning  programs. 
The  President's  Council 

President's  Councilors  are  leading  men  and  women  throughout  the  country  whose  skills  and 
experience  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Brandeis  President  in  areas  of  their  special 
competence. 

Academic  Deans 

The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  supervises  academic  policy,  undergraduate  and  graduate  curricula,  the 
faculty  and  its  departments  of  instruction. 

The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  assumes  responsibility  for  many  areas  affecting 
the  academic  lives  of  undergraduates,  including  curriculum  development,  advisory  services  and 
the  academic  progress  of  students. 

The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  oversees  the  individualized  programs 
of  study  for  scholars,  scientists  and  artists  in  20  disciplines. 

The  Dean  of  the  Florence  Heller  School  for  Advanced  Studies  in  Social  Welfare  oversees  the 
academic  activities  of  the  University's  first  and  only  professional  school  and  its  work  in  such 
areas  as  health,  aging,  income  and  employment,  and  minorities. 

The  Faculty  Senate 

The  Faculty  Senate,  the  elected  representative  body  of  the  faculty,  discusses  such  issues  as 
academic  freedom  and  responsibility,  University  policy,  appointments,  tenure,  dismissal  and 
salaries. 
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The  Vice  Presidents 

The  Vice  President  for  Administrative  Affairs  is  responsible  for  providing  logistical  and  support 
services  to  the  University  community  such  as  maintenance,  construction  and  renovation  of  the 
physical  facilities;  security;  personnel;  purchasing  and  other  services. 

The  Vice  President  and  U niversity  Treasurer  oversees  Brandeis'  complete  financial  structure, 
prepares  financial  condition  statements  for  the  President,  Board  of  Trustees  and  related 
governing  committees  and  serves  as  principal  liaison  with  the  banking  and  finance  communities. 

The  Vice  President  for  Development  and  University  Relations  is  responsible  for  directing  the 
institutional  mission  of  the  University  —  its  educational  objectives,  programmatic  research  and 
capital  requirements  —  and  articulating  its  long  and  short  range  needs  to  the  various 
constituencies. 

The  Vice  President  and  University  Secretary  is  responsible  for  the  Office  of  Alumni  Rela- 
tions, the  Rose  Art  Museum,  Brandeis  University  Press,  and  several  special  University  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  serving  as  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  liaison  to  the  National 
Women's  Committee. 

Alumni  Relations 

The  Office  of  Alumni  Relations,  located  in  the  Gryzmish  Academic  Center,  directs  and 
coordinates  programs  and  publications  for  all  Brandeis  alumni,  the  National  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, regional  Alumni  Chapters  and  the  Alumni  Fund. 

National  Women's  Committee 

The  National  Women's  Committee,  now  an  organization  of  more  than  65,000  members,  has 
been  a  partner  with  the  University  since  1948.  This  volunteer  organization  gives  its  membership 
a  wide  range  of  educational  offerings.  These  include  unique  study  group  programs  with  syllabi 
provided  by  Brandeis  faculty;  adult  education  seminars  in  local  communities  called  "University 
on  Wheels;"  and  special  lectures  by  University  speakers.  The  more  than  125  chapters  across  the 
country  are  embassies  of  good  will  for  the  University.  The  central  commitment  of  the  Women's 
Committee,  however,  is  to  the  Brandeis  University  libraries.  Since  it  was  founded  by  eight 
members  in  Boston,  it  has  contributed  20  million  dollars  in  support  of  the  libraries. 
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Board  of  Trustees 

Henry  L.  Foster,  Chairman 

Marver  H.  Bernstein,  President  of  the  University 

Edwin  E.  Hokin,  Vice-Chairman 

Irving  Schneider,  Vice-Chairman 

Nathan  S.  Ancell,  Treasurer 
Stephen  R.  Reiner  '61,  Secretary 


George  Alpert 
Marilyn  H.  Appel  '54 
Rena  J.  Blumberg  '56 
Robert  S.  Boas 
Alva  T.  Bonda 
Sol  C.  Chaikin 
Arthur  G.  Cohen 
Donald  J.  Cohen  '61 
Maurice  M.  Cohen 
Arnold  R. -Cutler 
Leonard  L.  Farber 
Stanley  H.  Feldberg 
Joseph  F.  Ford 
Charles  H.  Goodman 


William  Haber 
Jacob  Hiatt 

Dona  Seeman  Kahn  '54 
Milton  Katz 
Dudley  F.  Kimball 
Jack  K.  Lazar 
Paul  Levenson  '52 
Joseph  M.  Linsey 
Elaine  R.  Lisberg 
Martin  Peretz  '59 
Norman  S.  Rabb 
Gustav  Ranis  '52 
Harry  Remis 


Walter  A.  Rosenblith 
Madeleine  H.  Russell 
Michael  J.  Sandel  75 
Carl  J.  Shapiro 
Robert  Shapiro  '52 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 
Cynthia  Shulman 
Dolores  K.  Solovy  '55 
David  F.  Squire 
Melvin  M.  Swig 
Sigmund  Wahrsager 
Sanford  I.  Weill 
Lawrence  A.  Wien 
Paul  Ziffren 


Leonard  Bernstein 
Hal  Davis 
Maurice  B.  Hexter 
Irving  Kane 
Joseph  L.  Mailman 


Trustees  Emeriti 

William  Mazer 
Maurice  Saltzman 
Samuel  Schulman 
David  Schwartz     . 
Jacob  Shapiro 


Richard  G.  Shapiro 
Theodore  H.  Silbert 
Harry  H.  Stone 
Robert  L.  Wolfson 
Morris  B.  Zale 


Faculty  Representatives 

Robert  H.  Binstock  Kenneth  Kustin 

James  E.  Haber  Richard  S.  Weckstein 


Student  Representatives 

John  Jamoulis  '83  Seth  Mininsohn  '82 

Alexander  H.  Weiss 
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Offices  of  the  University 


Marver  H.  Bernstein,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D. 
Abram  L.  Sachar,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D. 
Anne  P.  Carter,  Ph.D. 
Attila  O.  Klein,  Ph.D. 
Robert  J.  Art,  Ph.D. 
Stuart  H.  Altman,  Ph.D 


Lester  G.  Loomis,  M.B.A. 
David  J.  Steinberg,  Ph.D. 
Peter  T.  Van  Aken,  M.B.A. 
Erwin  M.  Sekulow,  M.L.A. 

Office  of  the  President 


President 

Chancellor  Emeritus 

Dean  of  the  Faculty 

Dean  of  the  College;  Associate  Dean  of  the  Faculty 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School;  Associate  Dean  of  the  Faculty 

Dean,  Florence  Heller  Graduate  School  for 

Advanced  Studies  in  Social  Welfare 

Vice  President  and  University  Treasurer 

Vice  President  and  University  Secretary 

Vice  President  for  Administrative  Affairs 

Vice  President  for  Development  and  University  Relations 


Marver  H.  Bernstein,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D. 
Evelyn  S.  Simha,  Ph.D. 
Herbert  E.  Hentz,  B.A. 
Charlotte  D.  McGhee,  M.A. 
David  J.  Moskowitz,  J.D. 
Burton  Wolfman,  M.A. 

Dean  of  the  Faculty 

Anne  P.  Carter,  Ph.D., 
Gregory  J.  Shesko,  M.A. 
Zina  A.  Goldman  '61,  M.Ed. 
Lilah  H.  Groisser,  B.A. 

Joel  M.  Cohen,  M.S.,  M.P.H. 
Jan  Lookner,  M.A.  70 

Lawrence  E.  Kirsch,  Ph.D. 

Attila  O.  Klein,  Ph.D. 

Hassan  Minor,  Ph.D. 

Nicholas  Rodis,  Ed.M. 

Peter  D.  Witt,  Ed.D. 

To  be  appointed 


President 

Assistant  to  the  President 

Affirmative  Action  Officer 

Director  of  Information  Systems 

Counsel  of  the  University 

Budget  Officer 


Dean  of  the  Faculty 

Director,  Academic  Support  Services 

Assistant  to  the  Dean  for  Academic  Personnel  Services 

Administrative  Assistant 

Administrator,  Sponsored  Programs 

Assistant  Director,  Sponsored  Programs 

Director,  Feldberg  Computer  Center 

Director,  University  Studies  Program 

Director,  Center  for  Educational  Service 

Director  of  Athletics 

Director,  Education  Program 

Director,  Foster  Biomedical  Research  Center 


Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 


Attila  O.  Klein,  Ph.D. 

Barbara  H.  Palmer,  Ph.D. 
David  A.  Hanson,  Ph.D. 
Faire  Goldstein,  B.A. 


Dean  of  the  College;  Associate  Dean  of  the  Faculty 

Associate  Dean  of  the  College 

Registrar 

Director,  Office  of  International  Programs 
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David  Gould,  M.S.Ed. 

Michael  N.  Kalafatas  '65,  M.A.T. 

Barbara  Tornow,  M.A. 

Margot  S.  Lansing,  Ph.D. 

Kristen  Rupert,  B.A. 

Don  A.  Crewell,  B.A. 
Brian  H.  Marcus  '67,  M.A.T. 

Richard  P.  Sawyer,  M.A. 

Albert  S.  Axelrad,  M.A. 

Kathleen  Gatson,  M.Div. 

Maurice  Loiselle,  M.Div. 

J.  Patrick  Mooneyham,  M.S. 

Millie  Tan  Steward,  M.A. 
Sanford  Lottor,  M.B.A. 
Baruch  Levy,  Ph.D. 
Thompson  F.  Williams,  Jr.,  M.S.W. 


Dean  of  Admissions 

Director  of  Admissions 

Director  of  Financial  Aid 

Associate  Director  of  Admissions 

Associate  Director  of  Admissions 

Associate  Director  of  Financial  Aid 

Associate  Dean  of  the  College;  Director  of  Student  Life 

Director  of  Student  Affairs 

Chaplain,  B'nai  B'rith  Hillel  Foundation 

Chaplain,  Harlan  Chapel  Community 

Chaplain,  Bethlehem  Chapel 

Director,  Residence  Life  and  University  Housing 

Acting  Director,  Career  Planning 

Director,  Continuing  Studies 

Director,  Jacob  Hiatt  Institute  in  Israel 

Director,  Transitional  Year  Program 


Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 


Robert  J.  Art,  Ph.D. 
M.  Catherine  Butler,  M.A. 
Margaret  R.  Holland 


Dean  of  the  Graduate  School;  Associate  Dean  of  the  Faculty 

Associate  Dean 
Registrar 


Florence  Heller  Graduate  School  for  Advanced  Studies  in  Social 
Welfare 


Stuart  H.  Altman,  Ph.D. 
Michael  Kaufman,  Ph.D. 
Thomas  Glynn,  Ph.D. 
James  J.  Callahan  Jr.,  Ph.D. 
Leonard  J.  Hausman,  Ph.D. 
Andrew  Hahn,  Ph.D. 
Stanley  S.  Wallack,  Ph.D. 
James  J.  Callahan,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 
Robert  H.  Binstock,  Ph.D. 
Erik  Butler,  Ed.D. 
Mark  Corrigan,  Ph.D. 

Anne  Freeman 

Barbara  Wakefield 

Frances  Rosen 

Frances  Hahn 


Dean 

Assistant  Dean 

Assistant  Dean  for  External  Affairs 

Director,  Ph.D.  Program 

Director,  Master's  Program 

Director,  Center  for  Employment  and  Income  Studies 

Director,  University  Health  Policy  Consortium 

Director,  Levinson  Policy  Institute 

Director,  Center  on  Aging  and  Income  Maintenance 

Director,  Center  for  Public  Service 

Director,  National  Institute  for  Sentencing  Alternatives 

Administrative  Assistant 

Grants  Administrator 

Registrar 

Assistant  Registrar  I  Admissions 
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University  Libraries 

Bessie  K.  Hahn,  M.S.L.S.  Director  of  Library  Services 

Rupert  E.  Gilroy,  M.S.L.S.  Associate  University  Librarian 

(On  the  Jacob  and  Bertha  Goldfarb  Foundation) 

To  be  appointed  Director,  Science  Library 

Mark  R.  Alpert,  M.S.L.S.  Assistant  Director,  Access  and  Staff  Development 

Charles  Cutter,  M.S.L.S.  Head,  Judaica  Department 

Lynda  Leahy,  M.S.L.S.  Assistant  Director,  Reader  Services 

To  be  appointed  Assistant  Director,  Technical  Services  and  Automation 

Rosenstiel  Basic  Medical  Sciences  Research  Center 

Harlyn  O.  Halvorson,  Ph.D.  Director 

Ray  Epstein,  B.S.  Assistant  Director 

University  Health  Services 

Harris  C.  Faigel,  M.D.  Director,  University  Health  Services 

Susan  Vogel,  Ph.D.  Coordinator,  Psychological  Counseling  Center 

Office  of  the  Vice  President  and  University  Treasurer 

Lester  G.  Loomis,  M.B.A.  Vice  President  and  University  Treasurer 

Arthur  D.  Larson,  A.B.A.  Assistant  Treasurer 

Laurence  J.  Higgins,  M.B.A.,  C.P.A.  University  Controller 

Stephen  Cupp,  B.B.A.  Associate  Controller 

Office  of  the  Vice  President  and  University  Secretary 

David  J.  Steinberg,  Ph.D.  Vice  President  and  University  Secretary 

Gladys  R.  Jacobson  Director,  Alumni  Relations 

Nancy  L.  Markind  Associate  Director,  Alumni  Fund 

Dale  Olson  Lyle  76,  B.A.  Assistant  Director,  Alumni  Relations 

Janet  C.  Foster,  M.B.A.  Assistant  Director,  Administrative  Services 

Carl  I.  Belz,  Ph.D.  Director,  Rose  Art  Museum 

Nancy  Miller,  M.A.  Curator,  Rose  Art  Museum 

Carol  S.  Rabinovitz  '59,  B.A.  Executive  Director,  National  Women's  Committee 
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Office  of  the  Vice  President  for  Administrative  Affairs 


Peter  T.  Van  Aken,  M.B.A. 
Wendell  C.  Brooks,  M.A. 
Louis  J.  Ennis,  M.A.,  M.B.A. 
John  J.  Foti,  P.E. 
Robert  L.  Gleason,  B.A. 
J.  Lawrence  Jeffrey,  M.S. 
Shelley  M.  Kaplan,  M.Ed. 
Andrew  Mattox 


Vice  President  for  Administrative  Affairs 

Director  of  Campus  Police 

Director  of  Employee  Relations  and  Personnel  Services 

Director  of  Plant  Operations 

Director  of  Materials  Management 

Director  of  Auxiliary  Services 

Director  of  Telecommunications 

University  Safety  Officer 


Office  of  the  Vice  President  for  Development  and  University  Relations 


Erwin  M.  Sekulow,  M.L.A. 
Margaret  F.  Allen,  A.S. 
To  be  appointed 
Joseph  E.  Cofield,  M.S.W. 
Calvin  H.  Goldberg,  M.S.W. 
James  McNamara 
Sarah  D.  Phillips 
Joan  D.  Romanition,  B.A. 


Vice  President  for  Development  and  University  Relations 

Administrative  Assistant 

Director  of  Corporate  and  Foundation  Relations 

Director  of  Planned  Giving 

Associate  Director  of  Development 

Development  Controller 

Assistant  to  Vice  President  for  Stewardship 

Associate  Director  I  Scholarships,  University  Fellows 


Regional  Development  Offices 

Nathan  J.  Lubofsky  '58,  M.A. 
Israel  Nash,  B.A. 
George  Reich 
Carl  Rich 
Harold  M.  Wenzel,  M.A. 


Director  of  Field  Operations 

Regional  Director,  New  York 

Associate  Regional  Director,  New  York 

Associate  Regional  Director,  New  York 

Regional  Director,  Los  Angeles 


Office  of  Public  Affairs 

To  be  appointed 
Nada  Samuels,  M.A. 
Jerome  Rosenswaike,  B.A. 

Office  of  Design  Services 

Dietmar  Winkler 


Director  of  Public  Affairs 

Director  of  Public  Information 

Assistant  Director  of  Public  Information 


Design  Consultant 
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Officers  of  Instruction 


Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Marver  H.  Bernstein,  President  of  the  University 
Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 

Anne  P.  Carter,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  and  Fred  C. 

Hecht  Professor  of  Economics 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Robert  J.  Art,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School, 
Associate  Dean  of  the  Faculty  and  Christian  A. 
Herter  Professor  of  International  Relations 

Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Attila  O.  Klein,  Dean  of  the  College,  Associate 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  and  Professor  of  Biology 
Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 

Daniel  Aaron,  Fannie  Hurst  Visiting  Professor  of 

English  and  American  Literature 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 
(Harvard  University) 

Timothy  Aarset,  Artist-in- Residence  (Music) 
D.M.A.,  Stanford  University 

Laurence  F.  Abbott,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Brandeis  University 

Robert  H.  Abeles,  Aron  andlmre  Tauber  Professor 

of  Biochemistry  and  Molecular  Pharmacology 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Colorado 

Jeffrey  B.  Abramson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Politics 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Morton  Abromson,  Lecturer  in  Fine  Arts 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Tzvi  Abusch,  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Near 

Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 
(The  Hebrew  University) 

Mark  Adler,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Teresa  M.  Amabile,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology 
Ph.D.,  Stanford  University 

Allen  Anderson,  Instructor  in  Music 
M.F.A.,  Brandeis  University 

***Joyce  Antler,  Assistant  Professor  of  American 

Studies 
Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York,  Stony  Brook 

Donna  B.  Aronson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Theater 

Arts 
M.F.A.,  Florida  State  University 

*  on  Leave,  Fall  Term,  1982-83 
**  on  Leave,  Spring  Term,  1982-83 
***  on  Leave,  1982-83 


Maurice  Auslander,  Sol  Kittay  Professor  of 

Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Haim  Avni,  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Near 
Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies  and  Fellow  of  the 
Tauber  Institute 

Ph.D.,  The  Hebrew  University 
(The  Hebrew  University) 

Howard  Baker,  Lecturer  in  Education 
M.  Phil.,  Boston  College 

Asoka  Bandarage,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Haim  Barkai,  Joseph  and  Esther  Foster  Visiting 

Professor  of  Economics 
Ph.D.,  London  School  of  Economics 
(The  Hebrew  University) 

"""Kathleen  Barry,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Ross  Bauer,  Instructor  in  Music 
M.F.A.,  Brandeis  University 

Carl  I.  Belz,  Lecturer  in  Fine  Arts  and  Director, 

Rose  Art  Museum 
Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 

James  R.  Bensinger,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Michael  Berbaum,  Instructor  in  Psychology 
M.S.,  University  of  Michigan 

Alan  Berger,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Ph.D.,  Rockefeller  University 

*Stephan  Berko,  William  R.  Kenan  Jr.  Professor 

of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

Joseph  S.  Berliner,  Rosen  Family  Professor  of 

Economics 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Gerald  S.  Bernstein,  Associate  Professor  of  Fine 

Arts 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Rudolph  Binion,  Leff  Families  Professor  of  Modern 

European  History 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Robert  H.  Binstock,  Louis  Stulberg  Professor  of 

Law  and  Politics 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Egon  Bittner,  Harry  Coplan  Professor  in  the  Social 

Sciences 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

Eugene  C.  Black,  Ottilie  Springer  Professor  of 

History 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 
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James  Black,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

**Ludovico  Borgo,  Robert  B.  Mayer  Memorial 
Pro    fessor  of  Fine  Arts 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Maureen  B.  Boulton,  Assistant  Professor  of  French 

and  Comparative  Literature 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Martin  Boykan,  Professor  of  Music 
M.M.,  Yale  School  of  Music 

**Naftali  C.  Brandwein,  Rose  B.  and  Joseph  H. 
Cohen  Professor  of  Modern  Hebrew  Literature 
D.R.E.,  Jewish  Theological  Seminary 

Robert  Brannum,  Lecturer  with  rank  of  Assistant 

Professor  of  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  Michigan  State  University 

Yale  M.  Braunstein,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ec- 
onomics 
Ph.D.,  Stanford  University 

Jay  Y.  Brodbar-Nemzer,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Near  Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

**Edgar  H.  Brown  Jr.,  Jennie  Sapirstein  Professor 

of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Seyom  Brown,  Professor  of  Politics 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

**David  A.  Buchsbaum,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Ragnar-Olaf  Buchweitz,  Visiting  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics 

Doctor  Rerum  Naturalium,  University  of  Hanover 
(University  of  Hanover) 

Steven  L.  Burg,  Assistant  Professor  of  Politics 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

Graham  B.  Campbell,  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine 

Arts 
M.F.A.,  Yale  University 

Patton  Campbell,  Lecturer  in  Theater  Arts 
M.F.A.,  Yale  University 

Karl  F.  Canter,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Wayne  State  University 

Donald  L.  D.  Caspar,  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Rosenstiel  Basic  Medical  Sciences  Research  Center 
Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Anthony  J.  Cataldo  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Physical 

Education 
Eric  Chafe,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Toronto 

Iu-  Yam  Chan,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

*  on  Leave,  Fall  Term,  1982-83 
**  on  Leave,  Spring  Term,  1982-83 
***  on  Leave,  1982-83 


Peter  Child,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
Ph.D.,  Brandeis  University 

Max  Chretien,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Basel 

Ju-hsing  Ch'uan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chinese 

Language  (History  Department) 
A.B.,  Central  Academy  of  Music,  People's  Republic 

of  China 

James  H.  Clay,  Professor  of  Theater  Arts 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

Carolyn  Cohen,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Rosenstiel 

Basic  Medical  Sciences  Research  Center 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Ellis  Cohen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Computer 

Science 
Ph.D.,  Carnegie-Mellon  University 

Jacob  Cohen,  Associate  Professor  of  American 

Studies 
M.A.,  Yale  University 

Jacques  Cohen,  Professor  of  Computer  Science 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

Saul  G.  Cohen,  Charles  A.  Breskin   University 

Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Steven  Martin  Cohen,  Visiting  Associate  Professor 

of  Near  Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 
(Queens  College) 

***Samuel  K.  Cohn  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

History 

Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

H.  Michael  Coiner,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Economics 
Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Andree  M.  Collard,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Peter  Conrad,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
Ph.D.,  Boston  University 

Michael  W.  Coven,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 
Ed.M.,  Springfield  College 

*George  L.  Cowgill,  Professor  of  Anthropology 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Joseph  Cunningham,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology 
Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Charles  Cutter,  Lecturer  in  Near  Eastern  and 

Judaic  Studies 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

Margaret  Dalton,  Associate  Professor  of  Russian 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Beth  Davis,  Instructor  in  Education 
M.Ed.,  Boston  College 
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Marvin  G.  Davis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

John  Putnam  Demos,  Professor  of  History 
M.A.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

David  J.  DeR  osier,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Rosen- 

stiel  Basic  Medical  Sciences  Research  Center 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

Stanley  Deser,  Enid  and  Nathan  S.  Ancell  Professor 

of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Donna  Devlin,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical 

Education 
M.S.,  Southern  Connecticut  State  College 

Adrienne  S.  Dey,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 

Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

**F.  Trenery  Dolbear  Jr.,  Clinton  S.  Darling  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics 
Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Emily  P.  Dudek,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 

Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Radcliffe  College 

James  E.  Duffy,  Professor  of  Romance  Literature 

and  History 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

***Jeanne  Duflot,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

**Philip  Ehrlich,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

David  Eisenbud,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

Judith  Eissenberg,  Artist-in- Residence  (Music) 
M.M.,  Yale  University 

Joshua  Elkin,  Lecturer  in  Jewish  Education 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 

**Edward  Engelberg,  Professor  of  Comparative 

Literature 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Herman  T.  Epstein,  Professor  of  Biophysics 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

Irving  R.  Epstein,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Vivian  Ernst,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
Ph.D,  London  University 

***Robert  Evans  Jr.,  Atran  Professor  of  Labor 

Economics 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

Charles  P.  Ewing,  Lecturer  in  Legal  Studies 
Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

*  on  Leave,  Fall  Term,  1982-83 
**  on  Leave,  Spring  Term,  1982-83 
***  on  Leave,  1982-83 


•Gerald  D.  Fasman,  Louis  and  Bessie  Rosenfield 

Professor  of  Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  California  Institute  of  Technology 

***Leonard  J.  Fein,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Contemp- 
orary Jewish  Studies 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 

Elliot  J.  Feldman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Politics 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Gordon  A.  Fellman,  Associate  Professor  of 

Sociology 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Ronald  F.  Ferguson,  Assistant  Professor  of  African 

and  Afro- American  Studies 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Judith  Ferster,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Ph.D.,  Brown  University 

♦Karen  E.  Fields,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
Ph.D.,  Brandeis  University 

Randall  K.  Filer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 

*David  Hackett  Fischer,  Earl  Warren  Professor  of 

History 
Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Michael  Fishbane,  Samuel  Lane  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Jewish  History  and  Social  Ethics 
Ph.D.,  Brandeis  University 

♦Charles  S.  Fisher,  Associate  Professor  of 

Sociology 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Philip  Fisher,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Marvin  Fox,  Philip  W.  Lown  Professor  of  Jewish 

Philosophy  and  Director,  Lown  School 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

Bruce  M.  Foxman,  Associate  Professor  of 

Chemistry 

Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Gregory  L.  Freeze,  Associate  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Eberhard  Frey,  Associate  Professor  of  German 
Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Lawrence  H.  Fuchs,  Meyer  and  Walter  Jaffe  Pro- 
fessor of  American  Civilization  and  Politics 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Chandler  M.  Fulton,  Professor  of  Biology 
Ph.D.,  Rockefeller  Institute 

***Joachim  E.  Gaehde,  Sydney  and  Ellen  Wien 
Professor  in  the  History  of  Art 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Richard  Garrett,  Lecturer  in  Philosophy 
Ph.D.,  Boston  University 

**Stephen  J.  Gendzier,  Associate  Professor  of 

French 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 
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Paul  Gordon  Georges,  Charles  Bloom  Professor  of 
Arts  of  Design 

Martin  Gibbs,  Abraham  S.  and  Gertrude  Burg 

Professor  in  Life  Sciences 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

Donald  B.  Giddon,  Lecturer  in  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Brandeis  University 

Daniel  Gidron,  Artist-in- Residence  (Theater  Arts) 
M.F.A.,  Brandeis  University 

Michael  T.  Gilmore,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Ariella  D.  Goldberg,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
of  Near  Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies  and  Director, 
Hebrew  Language  Program 

Ph.D.,  Brandeis  University 

William  M.   Goldsmith,  Associate  Professor  of 

American  Studies 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

***Jack  S.  Goldstein,  Professor  of  Astrophysics 
Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

D.  Neil  Gomberg,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst 

Kathleen  Good,  Assistant  Professor  of  French  and 
Comparative  Literature  (on  the  Mellon  Foundation) 
Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Ashton  Graybiel,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Psychology 
M.D.,  Harvard  University 

Robert  S.  Greenberg,  Associate  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

Aaron  David  Gresson  III,  Assistant  Professor  of 

African  and  Afro-American  Studies 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

***Jane  B.  Grimshaw,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Linguistics 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst 

Marcus  T.  Grisaru,  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 

Eugene  P.  Gross,  Edward  and  Gertrude  Swartz 

Professor  of  Theoretical  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 

***  Allen  R.  Grossman,  Professor  of  English 

Ph.D.,  Brandeis  University 

Ernest  Grunwald,  Henry  F.  Fischbach  Professor 

of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

Mildred  Guberman,  Lecturer  in  Jewish  Communal 

Service 
M.S.W.,  Columbia  University 

*  on  Leave,  Fall  Term,  1982-83 
**  on  Leave,  Spring  Term,  1982-83 
***  on  Leave,  1982-83 


James  E.  Haber,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
and  Rosenstiel  Basic  Medical  Sciences  Research 
Center 

Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Mabel  Haley,  Lecturer  in  Theater  Arts 

Jeffrey  C.  Hall,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Judith  Hallett,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  and 

Oriental  Studies  (on  the  Mellon  Foundation) 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Martin  Halpern,  Samuel  and  Sylvia  Schulman 

Professor  of  Theater  Arts 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Harlyn  O.  Halvorson,  Professor  of  Biology  and 
Director,  Rosenstiel  Basic  Medical  Sciences  Re- 
search Center 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

David  A.  Hanson,  Lecturer  with  rank  of  Assistant 

Professor  of  Russian 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Barbara  A.  Harris,  Artist-in- Residence  (Theater 

Arts) 
M.F.A.,  Yale  University 

Michael  Harris,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Erica  Harth,  Associate  Professor  of  French  and 

Comparative  Literature 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Gila  J.  Hayim,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Peter  Heller,  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Michael  J.  Henchman,  Associate  Professor  of 

Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

James  B.  Hendrickson,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

***MaureenHeneghan,  Associate  Professor  of  Costume 
Design 

Lynna  Hereford,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biology  and  Rosenstiel  Basic  Medical  Sciences 
Research  Center 

Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Maurice  Hershenson,  George  and  Frances  Levin 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Betty   Hillmon,   Lecturer  in  African  and  Afro- 
American  Studies 
M.A.,  Fresno  State  University 

Donald  Hindley,  Professor  of  Politics 
Ph.D.,  Australian  National  University 

Rudolf  Hofmeister,  Lecturer  with  rank  of  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  German 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
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Thomas  C.  Hollocher  Jr.,  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Rochester 

David  M.  Hoose,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
B.M.,  Oberlin  College  Conservatory  of  Music 

***Benjamin  B.  Hoover,  Professor  of  English 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Judith  A.  Houde,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 
M.S.  Ed.,  University  of  Tennessee 

Mark  L.  Hulliung,  Associate  Professor  of  Politics 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Robert  C.  Hunt,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology 
Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 

Louis  Iandoli,  Lecturer  with  rank  of  Assistant 

Professor  of  French  and  Italian 
Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

**Kiyoshi  Igusa,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 

Thomas  Ilgen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Politics 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara 

Andrew  Imbrie,  Jacob  Ziskind  Visiting  Professor  of 

Music 
M.A.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 
(University  of  California,  Berkeley) 

Robert  Indik,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 

Judith  T.  Irvine,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

***Alfred  L.  Ivry,  Walter  Stern  Hilborn  Professor 

of  Near  Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies 
D.  Phil.,  Oxford  University 

Ray  S.  Jackendoff,  Professor  of  Linguistics 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

David  Jacobson,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Rochester 

Pierre-Yves  Jacopin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Neuchatel 

Theodore  Janello,  Artist-in- Residence  (Theater 

Arts) 
M.A.,  University  of  Connecticut 

Penelope  Jencks,  Saltzman  Visiting  Artist  (Fine 

Arts) 
B.F.A.,  Boston  University 

William  P.  Jencks,  Gyula  and  Katica  Tauber  Pro- 
fessor of  Biochemistry  and  Molecular  Pharm- 
acodynamics 

M.D.,  Harvard  University 

*  on  Leave,  Fall  Term,  1982-83 
**  on  Leave,  Spring  Term,  1982-83 
*♦*  on  Leave,  1982-83 


*Leon  A.  Jick,  Helen  and  Irving  Schneider  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  American  Jewish  Studies 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

William  A.  Johnson,  A Ibert  V.  Danielsen  Professor 

of  Philosophy  and  Christian  Thought 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Patricia  A.  Johnston,  Associate  Professor  of  Clas- 
sical and  Oriental  Studies 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

John  Bush  Jones,  Lecturer  with  rank  of  Professor 

(Theater  Arts) 
Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 

Peter  C.  Jordan,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

George  Joseph,  Assistant  Professor  of  French 
Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 

William  Kapelle,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts 

*David  Kaplan,  Professor  of  Anthropology 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

Edward  K.  Kaplan,  Associate  Professor  of  French 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Kathleen  M.  Karrer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 
Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Aaron  L.  Katchen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Near 

Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Steven  T.  Katz,  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of 

Near  Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies 
Ph.D.,  Cambridge  University 
(Dartmouth  College) 

Michael  Kaufman,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  in 

University  Studies 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

Theodore  L.  Kazanoff,  Professor  of  Theater  Arts 
M.A.,  Smith  College 

Philip  M.  Keehn,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Allan  R.  Keiler,  Associate  Professor  of  Music 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Alice  A.  Kelikian,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
D.  Phil.,  Oxford  University 

Morton  Keller,  Samuel  J.  and  Augusta  Spector 

Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Robert  Owen  Keohane,  Professor  of  International 

Relations 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Alexander  Keyssar,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Hillel  Kieval,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and 

Fellow  of  the  Tauber  Institute 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 
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Reuven  R.  Kimelman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Near 
Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies  and  Manheimer 
Term  Assistant  Professor  of  University  Studies 

Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Denise  King,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  Northeastern  University 

Marcel  Kinsbourne,  Adjunct  Professor  of 

Psychology 
D.M.,  Oxford  University 

Sam  Kirkpatrick,  Jacob  Ziskind  Visiting  Professor 

of  Theater  Arts 
National  Diploma,  London 

Lawrence  E.  Kirsch,  Professor  of  Physics  and 

Director,  Feldberg  Computer  Center 
Ph.D.,  Rutgers  University 

Karen  Wilk  Klein,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

***James  Kloppenberg,  Assistant  Professor  of 

History 
Ph.D.,  Stanford  University 

Raymond  Knight,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 

Avraam-Makis  Koen,  Instructor  in  Philosophy 
M.A.,  University  of  Chicago 

***Robert  Lincoln  Koff,  Professor  of  Music  and 

Artist-in- Residence 
M.Mus.,  Oberlin  College 

***Stephen  Kosslyn,  Associate  Professor  of  Cog- 
nitive Science 
Ph.D.,  Stanford  University 

Miroslav  Krek,  Lecturer  in  Bibliography 
M.L.S.,  University  of  Chicago 

Tzee-Char  Kuo,  Visiting  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 
(Sydney  University) 

***Kenneth  Kustin,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 

Margie  Lachman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

James  R.  Lackner,  Meshulam  and  Judith  Riklis 

Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Robert  V.  Lange,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Richard  H.  Lansing,  Associate  Professor  of  Italian 

and  Comparative  Literature 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Lorraine  Ledford,  Lecturer  in  Spanish 
M.A.,  Harvard  University 

*  on  Leave,  Fall  Term,  1982-83 
**  on  Leave,  Spring  Term,  1982-83 
***  on  Leave,  1982-83 


Judy  Lee,  Lecturer  with  rank  of  Assistant  Professor 
of  English  and  Director,  Freshman  Writing 
Program 

Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York,  Binghamton 

***Christopher  Leman,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Politics 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Michael  L.  Leshin,  Lecturer  in  Legal  Studies 
J.D.,  Boston  University 

Denise  Levertov,  Fannie  Hurst  Poet-in- Residence 

Israel  Levin,  Joseph  and  Esther  Foster  Visiting 

Professor  of  Hebrew  Literature 
Ph.D.,  The  Hebrew  University 
(Tel  Aviv  University) 

***Martin  A.  Levin,  Associate  Professor  of  Politics 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Harold  I.  Levine,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

**  Jerome  P.  Levine,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 

Lawrence  Levine,  Professor  of  Biochemistry 

(American  Cancer  Society  Professorship) 
Sc.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Norman  E.  Levine,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical 

Education 
B.S.,  Bates  College 

Alan  Levitan,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 

Irwin  B.  Levitan,  Associate  Professor  of  Bio- 
chemistry 
Ph.D.,  McGill  University 

*Avigdor  Levy,  Associate  Professor  of  Near  East- 
ern and  Judaic  Studies 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Susan  Lichtman,  Instructor  in  Fine  Arts 
M.F.A.,  Yale  University 

Denah  L.  Lida,  Professor  of  Spanish 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Mexico 

Blanche  Linden,  Lecturer  with  the  rank  of  Assistant 

Professor  of  American  Studies 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Nicholas  Linfield,  Lecturer  with  the  rank  of 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas 

Henry  Linschitz,  Helena  Rubinstein  Professor  of 

Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

***John  E.  Lisman,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Elaine  P.  Loeffler,  Associate  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 
B.A.,  Smith  College 

Denise  Loewenguth,  Artist-in- Residence  (Theater 
Arts) 
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John  M.  Lowenstein,  Helena  Rubinstein  Professor 

of  Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  London  University 

Susan  Lowey ,  Professor  of  Biochemistry  and  Rosen- 

stiel  Basic  Medical  Sciences  Research  Center 
Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

James  Luckett,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Joseph  Lukinsky,    Visiting  Professor  of  Jewish 

Education 
Ed.D.,  Harvard  University 
(Columbia  University) 

Robert  S.  Lurie,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Roy  C.  Macridis,  Lawrence  A.  Wien  Professor  of 

International  Cooperation 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Robert  J.  Maeda,  Associate  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Joan  M.  Maling,  Associate  Professor  of  Lin- 
guistics 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Frank  E.  Manuel,  Alfred  and  Viola  Hart  University 

Professor 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Eve  E.  Marder,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  San  Diego 

Daniel  Margolis,  Lecturer  in  Jewish  Education 
Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 

Peter  Markman,  Instructor  in  Fine  Arts 
M.F.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University 

***Donald  Martino,  Irving  Fine  Professor  of 

Music 
M.F.A.,  Princeton  University 

Danielle  Marx-Scouras,  Assistant  Professor  of 

French  and  Italian 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Teruhisa  Matsusaka,  Irving  Schneider  Professor 

of  Mathematics 
D.Sc,  Kyoto  University 

John  F.  Matthews,  Max  Richter  Professor  of 

American  Civilization  and  Institutions 
A.B.,  University  of  Cincinnati 

Alan  L.  Mayer,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 

Leslie  Ann  Mc  Arthur,  Associate  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology 
Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Gloria  Jane  Mason,  Lecturer  in  English 
M.A.,  University  of  Michigan 

*  on  Leave,  Fall  Term,  1982-83 
**  on  Leave,  Spring  Term,  1982-83 
***  on  Leave,  1982-83 


Teresa  Mendez-Faith,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Spanish 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

James  B.  Merod,  Assistant  Professor  of 

English  and  American  Literature 
Ph.D.,  Stanford  University 

Robert  B.  Meyer,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Marvin  Meyers,  Harry  S.  Truman  Professor  of 

American  Civilization 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

**Ralph  Miliband,  Morris  Hillquit  Professor  in 

Labor  and  Social  Thought 
Ph.D.,  London  School  of  Economics 

Christopher  Miller,  Associate  Professor  of  Bio- 
chemistry 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Richard  Miller,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Legal 

Studies 
J.D.,  Yale  University 

Mitchell  L.  Model,  Assistant  Professor  of  Com- 
puter Science 
Ph.D.,  Stanford  University 

Paul  H.  Monsky,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

Robert  O.   Moody  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Theater  Arts 

Charles  W.  Moore,  Professor  of  Theater  Arts 
M.F.A.,  Yale  University 

Ricardo  B.  Morant,  Minnie  and  Harold L.  Fierman 

Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Clark  University 

Ruth  Schachter  Morgenthau,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

Professor  of  International  Politics 
Ph.D.,  Oxford  University 

Martha  A.  Morrison,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Classical  and  Oriental  Studies  and  Petrie  Term 
Assistant  Professor  of  University  Studies 

Ph.D.,  Brandeis  University 

Leonard  C.  Muellner,  Associate  Professor  of 

Classical  and  Oriental  Studies 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

William  T.  Murakami,  Associate  Professor  of  Bio- 
chemistry 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern  California 

Andrew  Nicas,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 

Alfred  Nisonoff,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Rosenstiel 

Basic  Medical  Sciences  Research  Center 
Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Joan  L.  Nissman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Aris  Noah,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Ph.D.,  Brandeis  University 
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Edward  C.  Nowacki,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
Ph.D.,  Brandeis  University 

Wellington  W.  Nyangoni,  Associate  Professor  of 

African  and  Afro-American  Studies 
Ph.D.,  Howard  University 

Kevin  O'Brien,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
B.A.  Tufts  University 

Takashi  Odagaki,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Dr.  Sc,  Kyoto  University 

Susan  Moller  Okin,  Associate  Professor  of  Politics 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

James  D.  Olesen,  Associate  Professor  of  Music 
B.A.,  University  of  Chicago 

Richard  J.  Onorato,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Richard  S.  Palais,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Donald  Pechet,  Lecturer  in  Fine  Arts  (On  the  Sam 

Spiegel  Foundation  in  Cinematography) 
B.A.,  Brandeis  University 

*Hugh  N.  Pendleton  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

***Peter  A.  Petri,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Alejandro  Enrique  Planchart,  Professor  of  Music 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Conrad  Pope,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
M.F.A.,  Princeton  University 

Richard  A.  Poster,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

Hillard  Pouncy,  Assistant  Professor  of  African  and 

Afro- American  Studies 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Alex  T.  Prengel  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Computer  Science 
Ph.D.,  Brandeis  University 

Joan  L.  Press,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology  and 
Rosenstiel  Basic  Medical  Sciences  Research  Center 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Robert  O.  Preyer,  Professor  of  English 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Anthony  Princiotti,  Artist-in-  Residence  (Music) 
B.A.,  Juilliard  School  of  Music 

Lawrence  B.  Pulley,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

Ziv  Ran,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Esther  Ratner,  Lecturer  in  Romance  Languages 
Ph.D.,  Brandeis  University 

Judith  Rauchwarger,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

*  on  Leave,  Fall  Term,  1982-83 
**  on  Leave,  Spring  Term,  1982-83 
***  on  Leave,  1982-83 


Benjamin  C.  I.  Ravid,  Jennie  and  Mayer  Weisman 

Associate  Professor  of  Jewish  History 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Mary  Ruth  Ray,  Artist-in- Residence  (Music) 
B.M.,  State  University  of  New  York,  Purchase 

Paula  M.  Rayman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
Ph.D.,  Boston  College 

Alfred  G.  Redfield,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Bio- 
chemistry and  Rosenstiel  Basic  Medical  Sciences 
Research  Center 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

Amitai  Regev,  Joseph  and  Esther  Foster  Visiting 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  The  Hebrew  University 

(Weizmann  Institute  of  Science) 

Jehuda  Reinharz,  Richard  Koret  Professor  of 

Modern  Jewish  History 
Ph.D.,  Brandeis  University 

Shulamit  Reinharz,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

Ph.D.,  Brandeis  University 

Arthur  H.  Reis  Jr.,  Lecturer  with  rank  of  Associate 

Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Bernard  Reisman,  Associate  Professor  of  American 
Jewish  Communal  Studies  and  Director,  Horns tein 
Program 

Ph.D.,  Brandeis  University 

Margret  E.  Rey,  Adjunct  Professor  of  English 

Rhonda  Rider,  Artist-in- Residence  (Music) 
M.M.,  Yale  University 

David  H.  Roberts,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astro- 
physics 
Ph.D.,  Stanford  University 

**Marguerite  S.  Robinson,  Professor  of  Anthropology 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Nicholas  Rodis,  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Ed.M.,  American  International  College 

Tina  Rolff,  Artist-in- Residence  (Theater  Arts) 

Michael  Rosbash,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

***Steven  Rosenberg,  Assistant  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Myron  Rosenblum,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Robert  Rosenblum,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 

Legal  Studies 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Colorado 

George  W.  Ross,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Jean  Albert  Rousseau,  Lecturer  in  French 
Agrege,  Faculte  des  Lettres,  Paris 

Pascale  Rovercli,  Lecturer  in  French 
Maitrise,  University  of  Paris-Sorbonne 
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Yann  Rovercli,  Lecturer  in  French 
Agrege,  Ecole  Normale  Superieure,  Paris 

***Zick  Rubin,  Louis  and  Frances  Salvage  Professor 

of  Social  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

Lee  Rudolph,   Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of 

Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Murray  Sachs,  Professor  of  French 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Benson  Saler,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

***Nahum  M.  Sarna,  Dora  Golding  Professor  of 

Biblical  Studies 
Ph.D.,  Dropsie  College 

**Daniel  Schenker,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

and  American  Literature 
Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Jerome  A.  Schiff,  Abraham  and  Etta  Goodman 

Professor  of  Biology 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Robert  F.  Schleif,  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Naomi  B.  Schmidt,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 

Computer  Science 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Robert  A.  Schneider,  Instructor  in  History  and 
Manheimer  Term  Instructor  in  University 
Studies 

M.A.,  Wesleyan  University 

Howard  J.  Schnitzer,  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Rochester 

John  E.  Schrecker,  Associate  Professor  of 

History 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

♦♦Stephen  A.  Schuker,  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Barney  K.  Schwalberg,  Professor  of  Economics 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

***Lawrence  M.  Schwartz,  Associate  Professor  of 

Physics 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Morris  S.  Schwartz,  Mortimer  Gryzmish  Professor 

of  Human  Relations 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

Gerald  W.  Schwarz,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 


*  on  Leave,  Fall  Term,  1982-83 
**  on  Leave,  Spring  Term,  1982-83 
***  on  Leave,  1982-83 


Silvan  S.  Schweber,  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Richard  Koret  Professor  in  the  History  of  Ideas 
Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 

Nancy  J.  Scott,  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Erik  Seising,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology  and 
Rosenstiel  Basic  Medical  Sciences  Research 
Center 

Ph.D.,  Purdue  University 

Harold  S.  Shapero,  Walter  W.  Naumburg  Professor 

of  Music 
A.B.,  Harvard  University 

David  Shatz,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Deborah  Shaw,  Instructor  in  Classical  and  Oriental 

Studies 
M.  A.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Susan  Shevitz,  Lecturer  in  Jewish  Education 
Ed.M.,  Harvard  University 

Masahiko  Shimizu,  Visiting  Scholar  in  Economics 
Ph.D.,  Keio  University 
(Keio  University) 

William  Shipman,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
B.A.  University  of  North  Carolina 

L.  Seymour  Simckes,  Fannie  Hurst   Visiting 

Associate  Professor  of  Creative  Writing 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Marianne  L.  Simmel,  Adjunct  Professor  of 

Psychology 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Frank  Sinclair,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  London  University 

Marshall  Sklare,  Klutznick  Family  Professor  of 
Contemporary  Jewish  Studies  and  Sociology  and 
Director,  Center  for  Modem  Jewish  Studies 

Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

John  H.  Smith,  Professor  of  English 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

Wilma  Smith,  Artist-in- Residence  (Music) 

Leigh  Sneddon,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
D.  Phil.,  University  of  Oxford 

Barry  B.  Snider,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Bennett  Solomon,  Lecturer  in  Jewish  Education 
Ed.D.,  Harvard  University 

Frederic  T.  Sommers,  Harry  A.  Wolf  son  Professor 

of  Philosophy 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Christopher  W.  Stark,  Lecturer  with  the  rank  of 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

Susan  Staves,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 
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Colin  Steel,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Edinburgh  University 

Maurice  R.  Stein,  Jacob  S.  Potofsky  Professor  of 

Sociology 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

David  Joel  Steinberg,  Adjunct  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Robert  Stevenson,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
D.Sc,  Glasgow  University 

Douglas  J.  Stewart,  Professor  of  Classical  and 

Oriental  Studies 
Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Alan  Stolzenberg,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Stanford  University 

James  A.  Storer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Computer 

Science 
Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 

Robert  D.  Stout,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 
and  Rosenstiel  Basic  Medical  Sciences  Research 
Center 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

Richard  A.  Strier,  Fannie  Hurst  Visiting  Assistant 

Professor  of  English 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 
(Columbia  University) 

Louis  S.  Stuhl,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Carol  L.  Such,  Instructor  in  Economics 
B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota 

Mary  E.  Sullivan,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  Boston  State  College 

Peter  Swiggart,  Professor  of  English 
Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Michael  Swirsky,  Adjunct  Lecturer  in  Near  Eastern 

and  Judaic  Studies 
A.B.,  University  of  Chicago 

Andrew  G.  Szent-Gyorgyi,  Professor  of  Biology 
M.D.,  University  of  Budapest 

Robert  Szulkin,  Associate  Professor  of  Russian 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Ralph  Thaxton,  Assistant  Professor  of  Politics 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Annie  Thompson,  Lecturer  in  Theater  Arts 
M.F.A.,  Brandeis  University 

***Serge  N.  Timasheff,  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  Fordham  University 

Caldwell  Titcomb,  Professor  of  Music 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Ian  A.  Todd,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical  and 

Oriental  Studies 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Birmingham 

*  on  Leave,  Fall  Term,  1982-83 
**  on  Leave,  Spring  Term,  1982-83 
***  on  Leave,  1982-83 


James  T.  Todd,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Connecticut 

Saul  Touster,  Joseph  M.  Proskauer  Professor  in 
Law  and  Social  Welfare  and  Director,  Legal 
Studies  Program 

J.D.,  Harvard  University 

Judith  Ebel  Tsipis,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 

Biology 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

**Thomas  R.  Tuttle  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of 

Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Washington  University 

Peter  T.  Van  Aken,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Econ- 
omics 
M.B.A.,  Harvard  University 

Milton  I.  Vanger,  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

*Pierre  Van  Moerbeke,  Visiting  Associate  Professor 

of  Mathematics 
Ph.D.,  Rockefeller  University  (University  of  Lieges) 

Helen  Van  Vunakis,  Professor  of  Biochemistry 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Richard  Varney  Jr.,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 
B.A.  Harvard  University 

Carlos  Alberto  Vega,  Lecturer  in  Spanish 
M.A.,  University  of  Virginia 

Gloria  Waite,  Assistant  Professor  of  African  and 

Afro-American  Studies 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

Alice  Walker,  Fannie  Hurst  Visiting  Professor  of 

English  and  American  Literature 
B.A.,  Sarah  Lawrence  College 

Cheryl  L.  Walker,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classical 

and  Oriental  Studies 
Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Philip  Wander,  Assistant  Professor  of  French  and 

Comparative  Literature 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Lawrence  J.  Wangh,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 
Ph.D.,  Rockefeller  University 

John  F.  C.  Wardle,  Associate  Professor  of 

Astrophysics 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Manchester 

Bernard  M.  Wasserstein,  Associate  Professor  of 

History  and  Director,  Tauber  Institute 
D.  Phil.,  Oxford  University 

Malcolm  W.  Watson,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Psychology 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Denver 

Bernadyne  Weatherford,  Lecturer  with  rank  of 

Assistant  Professor  of  Politics 
Ph.D.,  University  of  New  Mexico 
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Richard  S.  Weckstein,  Carl  Marks  Professor  of 

International  Trade  and  Finance 
Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Burton  A.  Weisbrod,  Jacob  Ziskind  Visiting 

Professor  of  Economics 
Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 
(University  of  Wisconsin) 

Hermann  F.  Wellenstein,  Associate  Professor  of 

Physics 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas 

Pieter  C.  Wensink,  Associate  Professor  of  Bio- 
chemistry and  Rosenstiel  Basic  Medical  Sciences 
Research  Center 

Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Kalpana  P.  White,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 
Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 

Stephen  J.  Whitfield,  Associate  Professor  of 

American  Studies 
Ph.D.,  Brandeis  University 

Alfred  Wiedemann,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of 

Mathematics 
Dr.  rerum  naturalium,  University  of  Stuttgart 
(University  of  Stuttgart) 

Jeffrey  Williams,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Arthur  Wingfield,  Professor  of  Psychology 
D.Phil.,  Oxford  University 

Peter  D.  Witt,  Lecturer  in  American  Studies  and 

Director,  Education  Program 
Ed.D.,  Harvard  University 

Jerome  Wodinsky,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas 

Geoffrey  Wolff,  Fannie  Hurst  Writer-in- Residence 
B.A.,  Princeton  University 

Peter  Woll,  Professor  of  Politics 
Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

David  Wong,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 

Jonathan  S.  Woocher,  Assistant  Professor  of  Jewish 

Communal  Service 
Ph.D.,  Temple  University 

William  M.  Wormington,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biochemistry  and  Rosenstiel  Basic  Medical  Sci- 
ences Research  Center 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas 

*  on  Leave,  Fall  Term,  1982-83 
**  on  Leave,  Spring  Term,  1982-83 
***  on  Leave,  1982-83 


Luis  E.  Yglesias,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Moira  Yip,  Lecturer  in  Cognitive  Science 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Charles  Y.  Young,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Dwight  W.  Young,  Professor  of  Ancient  Near 

Eastern  Civilization 
Ph.D.,  Dropsie  College 

**Louis  V.  Zabkar,  Joseph  and  Esther  Foster 

Professor  of  Classical  and  Oriental  Studies 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

Kayla  Kazahn  Zalk,  Lecturer  in  Theater  Arts 
B.A.,  University  of  Michigan 

Judith  Francis  Zeitlin,  Assistant  Professor  of 

Anthropology 
Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Robert  N.  Zeitlin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology 
Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Harry  Zohn,  Professor  of  German 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Irving  K.  Zola,  Professor  of  Sociology 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

James  A.  Zotz,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education 
M.Ed.,  Springfield  College 
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Florence  Heller  Graduate  School 
for  Advanced  Studies  in  Social 
Welfare 

Stuart  H.  Altman,  Dean  and  Professor 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

Ralph  E.  Berry  Jr.,  Adjunct  Professor 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Robert  H.  Binstock,  Louis  Stulberg  Professor  of 

Law  and  Politics 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

June  Jackson  Christmas,  Adjunct  Professor  of 

Mental  Health  Studies 
M.D.,  Boston  University 

Henry  Cutter,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
Ph.D.,  Boston  University 

Barry  L.  Friedman,  Lecturer  with  rank  of  Assistant 

Professor 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Janet  Z.  Giele,  Lecturer  and  Senior  Research 

Associate 
Ph.D.,  Radcliffe  College 

David  G.  Gil,  Professor  of  Social  Policy 
D.S.W.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Peter  Goldmark,  Adjunct  Lecturer 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Arnold  Gurin,  Maurice  B.  Hexter  Professor  of 

Social  Administration 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 

Leonard  J.  Hausman,  Lester  and  Alfred  Morse 

Professor  in  Urban  Studies 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Kenneth  J.  Jones,  John  Stein  Professor  of  Human 

Rehabilitation 
Ed.D.,  Harvard  University 

Wyatt  C.  Jones,  Professor  of  Social  Research 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Nancy  Morgan  Kane,  Adjunct  Lecturer 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

E.  Milling  Kinard,  Adjunct  Lecturer 

Ph.D.,  Brandeis  University,  Heller  Graduate  School 

Lorraine  V.  Klerman,  Professor  of  Public  Health 
D.P.H.,  Harvard  University 

Albert  L.  Kramer,  Adjunct  Lecturer 
L.L.B.,  Boston  University 

Martha  Krauss,  Adjunct  Lecturer 

Ph.D.,  Brandeis  University,  Heller  Graduate  School 

*  on  Leave,  Fall  Term,  1982-83 
**  on  Leave,  Spring  Term,  1982-83 
***  on  Leave,  1982-83 


***Norman  R.  Kurtz,  Professor  of  Social  Research 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Colorado 

Lance  Liebman,  Adjunct  Lecturer 
L.L.B.,  Harvard  University 

***Ann  E.  MacEachron,  Samuel  and  Rose  Gingold 

Associate  Professor  of  Human  Development 
Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Jerry  Mechling,  Adjunct  Lecturer 
Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 

David  Rosenbloom,  Adjunct  Lecturer 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Stephen  Rosenthal,  Adjunct  Lecturer 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Alan  Sager,  Assistant  Professor  of  Urban  and 

Health  Planning 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Gregory  Saltzman,  Assistant  Professor 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

James  H.  Schulz,  Professor  of  Welfare  Economics 
Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Donald  Simons,  Adjunct  Lecturer 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Richard  Weatherley,  Visiting  Associate  Professor 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
(University  of  Washington) 

Irving  K.  Zola,  Professor  of  Sociology 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Senior  Research  Staff 

Christine  Bishop,  Senior  Research  Associate 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Joanne  Bluestone,  Senior  Research  Associate  and 

Adjunct  Lecturer 
B.A.,  Cedar  Crest  College 

Steven  Day,  Senior  Research  Associate 
MSS.,  Boston  University 

Larry  Diamond,  Senior  Research  Associate 
Ph.D.,  Boston  University 

Rosemary  Dybwad,  Senior  Research  Associate 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Hamburg 

Leonard  Gruenberg,  Senior  Research  Associate 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Robert  I.  Lerman,  Senior  Research  Associate  and 

Adjunct  Lecturer 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Baruch  Levy,  Lecturer  in  Social  Policy  and 

Director,  Hiatt  Institute 
Ph.D.,  Brandeis  University,  Heller  Graduate  School 

Joanna  Lion,  Senior  Research  Associate 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 
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Albert  McMahill,  Senior  Research  Associate 
M.  Sc,  University  of  Nebraska 
Cecilia  Rivera,  Senior  Research  Associate 
Ph.D.,  Brandeis  University,  Heller  Graduate  School 

Alan  Rosenfeld,  Senior  Research  Associate  and 

Adjunct  Lecturer 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts 
Robert  Schwartz,  Senior  Research  Associate 
M.A.,  Brandeis  University 

John  Strate,  Senior  Research  Associate 
M.A.,  University  of  Michigan 


Jacob  Hiatt  Institute 

Baruch  Levy,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Social  Policy, 

Heller  Graduate  School 
Director,  Hiatt  Institute 

Chaim  Adler,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology,  The 

Hebrew  University 
Visiting  Lecturer  in  Sociology 

Nily  Bar-Eli,  B.A.,  Instructor  of  Hebrew, 

Hebrew      Union  College 
Coordinator  of  Hebrew  Studies 

Yehoshua  Cohen,  Ph.D.,  Senior  Lecturer, 
Department  of  Geography,  The  Hebrew  Univer- 
sity 

Visiting  Lecturer  in  Sociology 

Itzhak  Galnoor,  Ph.D.,  Senior  Lecturer,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Administration  and  Political 
Science,  The  Hebrew  University 

Visiting  Lecturer  in  Politics 

Rivka  Gonen,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

of  Classical  and  Oriental  Studies 
Visiting  Lecturer  in  Archaeology 

Paul  Mendes-Flohr,  Ph.D.,   Lecturer  in  Jewish 

Thought,  The  Hebrew  University 
Visiting  Lecturer  in  Jewish  History 

Zwi  Werblowsky,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Religion  and  History  of  Jewish  Thought,  The 
Hebrew  University 

Visiting  Lecturer  in  Comparative  Religion 
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Professors  Emeriti/  ae 

Alexander  Altmann,  Professor  of  Jewish 

Philosophy  and  History  of  Ideas 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Berlin 

Geoffrey  Barraclough,  Professor  of  History 
M.A.,  Oxford  University 

Howard  Bay,  Professor  of  Theater  Arts 

Arthur  Berger,  Professor  of  Music 
M.A.,  Harvard  University 

David  Sandler  Berkowitz,  Professor  of  History 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Helen  Codere,  Professor  of  Anthropology 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

J.  V.  Cunningham,  Professor  of  English  and  Human- 
ities 
Ph.D.,  Stanford  University 

Gunnar  Dybwad,  Professor  of  Human  Develop- 
ment 
J.D.,  University  of  Halle 

Nahum  Norbert  Glatzer,  Professor  of  Jewish 

History  and  Social  Ethics 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Frankfurt 

Sidney  Golden,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Cyrus  H.  Gordon,  Professor  of  Mediterranean 

Studies 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Peter  Grippe,  Professor  of  Sculpture 

Benjamin  Halpern,  Professor  of  Near  Eastern 

Studies 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Eugenia  Hanfmann,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Ph.D  University  of  Jena 

Victor  Harris,  Professor  of  English 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

Milton  Hindus,  Professor  of  Humanities 
M.S.,  City  College  of  New  York 

Everett  C.  Hughes,  Professor  of  Sociology 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 


Lisel  K.  Judge,  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
M.Ed.,  Northeastern  University 

Albert  Kelner,  Professor  of  Microbiology 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Max  Lerner,  Professor  of  American  Civilization 

and  Institutions 
Ph.D.,  Robert  Brookings  Graduate  School 

Robert  A.  Manners,  Professor  of  Social  Anthro- 
pology 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Robert  Morris,  Professor  of  Social  Planning 
D.S.W.,  Columbia  Universtiy 

Robert  Perlman,  Professor  of  Social  Planning  and 

Administration 
Ph.D.,  Brandeis  University,  Heller  Graduate 

School 

Joshua  Rothenberg,  Associate  Professor  of  Near 

Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies 
M.A.,  Rutgers  University 

Charles  I.  Schottland,  Professor  of  Law  and  Social 

Welfare 
Certificate,  Graduate  School  of  Jewish  Social  Work 
and  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

Violet  M.  Sieder,  Professor  of  Community  Organi- 
zation 
Ph.D.,  Brandeis  University,  Heller  Graduate 
School 

John  P.  Spiegel,  Professor  of  Social  Psychiatry 
M.D.,  Northwestern  University 

Marie  Syrkin,  Professor  of  Humanities 
M.A.,  Cornell  University 

John  van  Heijenoort,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Roland  Warren,  Professor  of  Urban  Studies 
Ph.D.,  Heidelberg  University 

Kurt  H.  Wolff,  Professor  of  Social  Relations 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Florence 
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Changes  in  courses,  42 

Class  Standing,  43 

Dismissal  or  severance,  48 

Grades,  44 

Leaves  of  absence  and  withdrawal,  48 

Rate  of  Work,  42 

Pass-fail  options,  46 

Reading  Period,  43 

University  records  policy,  48 

Academic  School  and  Institutes,  1 1 

Academic  Services,  24 
Activities,  student,  36-37 
Addison-Golde  Terracel,  20 
Administration  Center,  16 
Admission,  25-28 

Application  and  admissions  procedures,  28 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  25 

Credit  from  other  institutions,  27 

Freshman  requirements,  25 

Office  of,  address,  28 

Part-time  degree  program,  26 

Special  student  status,  27 

Transfer  candidates,  26 
Advanced  placement,  27 
African  and  Afro-American  Studies,  62,  180 
Allen  Residence  Hall,  23 
Alumni  Relations,  Office  of,  262 
American  Studies,  64,  182 
Anthropology,  67,  184 
Architecture,  preparation  for  a  career  in,  49 
Athletic  facilities,  21,  22 
Athletics,  38 

Automobile  regulations,  38 
B.A.-M.A.  program,  49 
Bakalar  Study  Center,  Leo  and  Ann,  17 
Bass  Physics  Building,  16 
Bassine  Biology  Center,  16 
Berlin,  Dr.  David  D.,  18 
Berlin  Premedical  Center,  18 
Bernstein-Marcus  Administration  Center,  16 
Biochemistry,  71,  187 
Biology,  73,  188 
Biophysics,  76,  191 
Block  system,  57 
Bookstore,  39 
Brandeis  House,  24 
Brandeis  University,  history  of,  9 
Brandeis  University  Press,  15 
Brown,  Benjamin,  Research  Building,  16 
Brown,  Morris,  Social  Science  Center,  16 
Brown,  Samuel  J.  Terrarium,  16 


Cable  Hall,  23 

Career  Planning,  Office  of,  35 

Campus  facilities,  16-24 

Academic  and  administrative  buildings,  16-21 

Athletic  facilities,  21,  22 

Residence  halls,  22,  23 

Student  centers,  23,  24 

Three  Chapels,  24 
Campus  Police,  38 

Center  for  Modern  Jewish  Studies,  12 
Chancellor  Emeritus,  261 
Charles  River  Apartments,  23 
Chemistry,  76,  191 
Chinese,  80,  194 
Cholmondeley's,  39 
Classical  and  Oriental  Studies,  81,  194 
Coffman,  Max  and  Ann,  Building,  23 
Comparative  Literature,  85,  198 
Computer  Science,  87,  199 
Concentration  requirements,  9 
Course  abbreviations,  56 
Courses  of  instruction,  61 

Fall,  62 

Spring,  179 
Creative  Arts  Awards,  15 
Crown,  Irving  and  Rose,  School  of  Graduate 

Studies  in  American  Civilization,  1 1 
Danielsen,  Albert  V.,  School  of  Philosophy,  Ethics 

and  Religious  Thought,  1 1 
Danciger  Residence  Hall,  23 
Deans,  academic,  261 
Degree  requirements  for  the,  40,  41 

English  composition,  40 

Foreign  Literature,  40 

University  Studies,  41 

Distribution,  41 

Physical  Education,  41 
DeRoy  Residence  Hall,  23 
Dibner,  Bern,  20 
Dining  facilities,  41 

Dreitzer,  Mildred  and  Albert  J.  Gallery,  16 
East  Quadrangle,  22 
Eban,  Abba,  Lecture,  13 
Economics,  90,  201 

Edison,  Harry,  Chemistry  Building,  16 
Education  Program,  94,  203 
Early  decision,  26 
Emerman  Hall,  23 
Employment,  student,  30 
English  and  American  Literature,  96,  204 
English  and  Classics,  101 
Environment  Studies  Program,  102,  207 
Epstein,  Ethel  and  Rubin,  Campus  Service 

Center,  16 
Faculty,  see  officers  of  instruction 
Faculty  Center,  16 
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Faculty  Emeriti/ ae,  281 
Faculty  Senate,  262 
Faneuil  Recreation  Hall,  24 
Leonard  L.  Farber  Library,  10,  17 
Fees  and  expenses,  31-33 

Application  and  matriculation,  31 

Fifth  Course  Fees,  32 

Financial  regulations,  31 

Refunds,  33 

Room  and  board,  32,  33 

Transcript,  32 

Tuition,  31 

Other  fees,  32 
Feldberg  Computer  Center,  17 
Fellows,  261 
Fellows  Garden,  1 7 
Field  study,  54 
Fierman,  Harold  and  Minnie,  School  of 

Chemistry,  11 
Final  Examination  Schedule,  58 
Financial  Aid,  29-30 

Costs,  29 

Loans,  30 

Policy  of,  29 

Student  employment,  30 
Fine  Arts,  102,  208 

Fisher,  Martin  A.,  School  of  Physics,  12 
Florence  Heller  Graduate  School  for  Advanced 

Studies  in  Social  Welfare,  10,  18 
Ford  Hall,  17 
Foreign  students,  54 
Foreign  study,  see  Study  Abroad 
Foster,  Henry  and  Lois,  Biomedical  Research 

Laboratories,  17 
Foster,  Joseph  and  Esther,  Visiting 

Professorships,  13 
Foster,  Mrs.  Joseph  C,  22 
Foster  Student  Living  Center,  22 
French  Language  and  Literature,  108,  212 
Friedland,  Samuel,  Life  Science  Research 

Center,  17 
Fruchtman  Residence  Hall,  23 
General  Science,  1 10 

Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages,  1 1 1,  213 
Gerstenzang,  Leo,  Library  of  Science,  10,  17 
Gluck  Building,  24 

Goldfarb,  Jack  A.  and  Bertha,  Library,  10,  17 
Golding  Judaic  Center,  18 
Golding  Medical  Outpatient  Services  Building,  18 
Goldman-Schwartz  Art  Studios,  18 
Goldsmith  Mathematics  Center,  18 
Goldstein,  Edward  and  Sade,  Center  of 

Economics,  20 
Gordon  Field,  22 
Gordon  Hall,  23 


Gorin  Library,  19 

Grades,  44 

Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the,  9 

Greek,  see  Classical  and  Oriental  Studies 

Gryzmish,  Ethel  and  Reuben,  Academic 
Center,  16 

Hassenfeld  House,  22 

Hayden,  Charles  and  J.  Willard,  Science 
Court,  18 

Health  Services,  37 

Hebrew,  see  Near  Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies 

Hiatt  House  in  Israel,  18 

Hiatt  Institute  in  Israel,  52,  112 

Hiatt,  Jacob,  52 

History,  114,214 

History  of  Western  Thought,  1 18,  218 

Hornstein,  Benjamin  S.,  Program  in  Jewish 
Communal  Service,  12 

Humanities,  118,218 

Hurst,  Fannie,  Fund  for  Visiting  Professor- 
ships, 13 

Incompletes,  46 

Independent  Concentration,  44 

International  Programs,  Office  of,  52 

Irving,  Julius  and  Matilda,  Presidential 
Enclave,  16 

Italian  Language  and  Literature,  1 19,  218 

Jacob  Hiatt  Institute,  52 

Jewish  Communal  Service,  1 19,  219 

Justice,  The,  37 

Kalman,  Julius,  Science  Center,  18 

Kane,  Anne  J.,  Reflecting  Pool,  23 

Krivoff  House,  22 

Kosow,  Joseph  P.,  Biochemistry  Building,  18 

Kutz  Hall,  19 

Kutz,  Milton  and  Hattie,  School  of  Biology,  12 

Land  of  Gerar  Project,  53 

Latin,  see  Classical  and  Oriental  Studies 

Latin  American  Studies,  120,  219 

Law,  preparation  for  a  career  in,  49 

Lazar,  Jack  and  Helen,  Library,  20 

Leaves  of  absence,  48 

Leeks,  Rose  and  Herman,  Chemistry  Building,  19 

Lectureships,  13 

Legal  Studies,  122,220 

Lemberg,  Gersh  and  Sarah,  Children's  Center,  15 

Lemberg  Hall,  19 

Lemberg,  Mrs.  Samuel,  19 

Leon  Court,  23 

Levin,  Maurice,  Memorial  Hall,  24 

Libraries,  University,  10 

Linguistics,  124,  221 

Linsey,  Joseph  M.,  Sports  Center,  22 

Loans,  30 

Lown,  Philip  W.,  School  of  Near  Eastern  and 
Judaic  Studies,  12,  19 
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Mailman  House,  19 

Marcus  Playing  Field,  22 

Massell  Quadrangle,  23 

Mathematics,  126,  222 

May,  Morton,  Memorial  Hall,  19 

Mazer  Funds,  15 

Medieval  Studies  Program,  130,  224 

Memphis  Tract,  21 

Music,  131,224 

National  Women's  Committee,  262 

Near  Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies,  134,  226 

Non-discriminatory  policy  statement,  Inside 

Front  Cover 
North  Quadrangle,  23 
Offices  of  the  University,  264 
Officers  of  Instruction,  268 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  264 

Jacob  Hiatt  Institute  faculty,  280 

Heller  School  faculty,  279 

Faculty  Emerit/  ae,  28 1 
Olin-Sang  American  Civilization  Center,  19 
Organization,  University,  261 
Part-time  degree  program,  26 
Patrons  and  Friends  of  the  Rose  Art  Museum,  15 
Pearlman,  Harry  and  Martha,  Hall,  19 
Philosophy,  144,  234 
Photobiology  Institute,  73,  190 
Physical  Education,  147,  236 
Physical  Science,  see  Physics 
Physics,  149,  238 

Pollack,  Maurice,  Fine  Arts  Teaching  Center,  19 
Politics,  151,240 
Pomerantz  Hall,  22 
Poses,  Jack  J.  and  Lillian,  Creative  Arts  Awards, 

15 
Post  office  and  student  mailroom,  39 
Premedical  and  predental,  50 
Preparation  for  Professional  training,  49 
President's  Council,  261 
Psychological  Counseling  Center,  38 
Psychology,  155,  244 
Rabb  Graduate  Center,  20 
Rapaporte  Treasure  Hall,  20 
Records,  University  policy,  48 
Refunds,  33 
Reitman  Hall,  23 
Religious  activities,  35 
Renfield  Residence  Hall,  23 
Requirements  for  the  Degree,'  40, 41 
Residence  Life,  Office  of,  35 
Residence  halls,  22,  23 
Ridgewood  Quadrangle,  23 
Rieger  Tennis  Courts,  22 
Romance  and  Comparative  Literature,  158 
Room  and  board  fee,  32 


Roosevelt,  Eleanor,  Memorial  Lectureship,  13 
Rose,  Edward  and  Bertha,  Art  Museum,  20 
Rosen  Residence  Hall,  23 
Rosenstiel,  Lewis  S.,  Basic  Medical  Sciences 

Research  Center,  10,  20 
Rosenthal  Dormitories,  23 
Rubenstein  Hall,  22 

Russian  Language  and  Literature,  158,  247 
Sachar,  Abram  L.,  International  Fellowship 

Program,  52 
Sachar,  Abram  L.  and  Thelma,  International 

Center,  20 
Saltzman,  Shirley  and  Maurice,  Artist-in- 

Residence  Fund,  14 
Saval-Sachar  Summer  Research  Scholarship 

Program,  52 
Scheffres  Hall,  23 
Scheinfeld  Building,  24 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests,  25 
Schwartz  Residence  Hall,  20,  23 
Shapiro,  Abraham,  Athletic  Center,  22 
Shapiro  Brothers  Hall,  22 
Shapiro,  Theodore,  Forum,  19 
Shapiro,  Morris  and  Esther,  Residence  Hall,  23 
Sherman,  George  and  Beatrice,  Student  Center, 

23 
Shiffman  Humanities  Center,  20 
Shluger,  Alexander  L.  and  Mrs.  Fannie  B., 

Memorial  Lecture,  13 
Silver  Lecture  Hall,  20 
Slosberg,  Mrs.  Helen  S.,  20 
Slosberg,  Jacob  A.  and  Bessie,  Music  Center, 

21 
Sociology,  160,  247 
Soviet  Studies  Program,  164,  250 
Spanish,  165,251 
Special  Academic  Offerings,  49 
Special  Programs,  15 
Special  student  status,  27 
Spingold,  Mrs.  Frances,  21 
Spingold,  Nate  B.  and  Frances,  Theater  Arts 

Center,  21 
Sports,  see  Athletics 
Stoneman  Infirmary,  21 
Straus,  Nathan,  Lectureship  Fund,  13 
Student  Affairs,  Division  of,  34 
Student  centers,  23,  24 
Student  life,  34 
Study  abroad,  52 
Summer  school,  51 
Summer  school,  credit  for,  51 
Swig,  Benjamin  and  Mae,  School  of  Political 

Science,  12 
Swig  Student  Center,  22 
Sydeman  Annex,  21 
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Tauber  Institute,  13 

Teaching,  preparation  for  a  career  in,  51 

Theater  Arts,  167,  252 

Three  Chapels,  24 

Transfer,  credit  policies,  28 

Transfer  candidates,  requirements  for,  28 

Trustees,  Board  of,  261 

Tuition,  31 

Ullman,  Adolph,  Amphitheatre,  21 

Undergraduate  Research  Opportunities,  49 

Unger,  Mrs.  Aber  D.,  21 

University  organization,  261 

University  Studies,  41,  170,  254 

Urban  Studies,  176,259 

Usdan  Student  Center,  24 

Usen,  Irving  and  Edyth,  Castle,  23 

Usen  Residence  Hall,  23 

Visiting  professorships,  1 3 


Waxman,  Harry,  24 

Weiner,  Martin,  Distinguished  Lectureship 

Fund,  13 
Wien,  Lawrence  A.  and  Mae,  International 

Scholarship  Program,  55 
Winer  Building,  24 
Withdrawal,  48 

Wolfson-Rosenweig  Biochemistry  Building,  21 
Women's  Studies  Program,  177,  259 
Wuliger  Building,  24 
Yakus  Meditation  Plaza,  23 
Yakus  Plaza,  24 

Yalem,  Charles  H.,  Physics  Building,  21 
Yiddish,  138 
Young  Music  Fund,  15 
Ziskind  Endowment  Fund,  14 
Ziskind  Professorships,  14 
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